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Pick-Up In Premium 
Income Hoped For 


In Second Quarter 


Bad Weather, Floods and Lower 
Rates Contributed to Difficul- 
ties in First 3 Months 


Companies and Agents Work 
Together to Hold Old Lines and 
Cover Uninsured Risks 





With nearly four months of 1936 al- 
ready a matter of history fire under- 
writers in charge of Eastern territory 
are studying what has happened in that 
period and trying to utilize this infor- 
mation to obtain some line on the imme- 
diate future. Some disappointment is 
being expressed on results to date. Dur- 
ing the early part of the winter the 
feeling prevailed in many quarters that 
fire insurance was facing a rather good 
year in 1936 in spite of numerous obvi- 
ous handicaps. This feeling of optimism 
was based in large measure upon im- 
proved reports from general business 
circles, rising stock market prices for 
securities and a widespread belief among 
the public that the worst features of 
the depression were being left behind. 
Not unnaturally the profitable under- 
writing results of fire companies for 
193 and 1935 created further encour- 
agement, notwithstanding warnings that 
certain unusual conditions existed in 
those two years which were not likely to 
be repeated this year. 

The first quarter of 1936 failed to come 
ip to expectations in fire insurance, al- 
though it is very possible that hopes 
were tuned a bit too high. It will be 
surprising if premium production was 
much in excess of the same period of 
last year, and some company officers say 
their income is off slightly this year. 
The results of January, February, March 
and April to date turned out to be more 
in line with the conservative warnings 
voiced by some company executives in 
their annual renorts to stockholders on 
1935 business. But the average producer 
and company man, too, always hopes 
that the person who strikes a restrained 
hote is going to be wrong. Due to se- 
vere winter weather and spring storms 
aod floods in this part of the United 
‘tates insurance production work by 
vv . —s 
agents has not been carried on as in- 
Pompey as under normal conditions. But 
js Situation is being corrected rapidly 
‘i the coming of better weather and 

- Spring movement of trade. 

‘ranted that the nation’s business is 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Ninety Years Wise 


This message of discerning wisdom was written by a ninety- 
years-old grandfather to his grandson who recently joined our 
Boston Agency. A remarkable composition by so old a man, 
packed with the power usual only to a man in his physical and 
mental prime. Its message would indeed be inspiring to any life 
underwriting novice :— 


“I am glad to see you get into it. Acquaintances develop into 
associates, associates become friends, and friends make business. 
The writing of life insurance is largely a personal affair between the 
representative of the company and the prospect, and more often 
depends upon the personality of the former than upon the company 
itself. The field, therefore, is wide for individual effort. 


“The individual who sells another life insurance does him an 
everlasting favor, and usually receives from him everlasting praise. 
It is the best investment I know, and so one can honestly recom- 
mend it to his best friend. That is what makes the business so 
attractive, and is the reason for its improvement with age. It is 
not a get-rich-quick business, but a thoroughly reliable and satis- 
factory business to the end. Study it carefully, make it your life 
work, and you will never regret it.” 


ad 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Wo. H. Kincstey, President 


PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 








New Paid For Last Year Was 
$2,404,117,210; Assets Total 
$3,129,575,267 


The annual business conference of the 
Prudential—a three days’ convention at- 
tended by its superintendents and its Or- 
dinary managers from all parts of the 
United States and Canada—was held in 
Newark this week. On Wednesday night 
the company held its annual banquet in 
the Hotel Commodore. 

When President Edward D. Duffield 
appeared before the field forces on Mon- 
day morning at the beginning of the 
convention the ovation he got was one 
of the most enthusiastic he has ever re- 
ceived There was another ovation 
later during his talk when he said that 
the Prudential was stronger at the pres- 
ent time than it was at the beginning 
of the depression. 

Pays Tribute to Courage of Field Men 

The Prudential began his 
address by expressing his admiration for 
courage as well as the accomplishments 
of the field men and his recognition of 
what they have been through in territo- 
ries which have had to combat flood, 
dust storm, blizzards and tornado. 

“We have not been unmindful of what 
you have had to combat,” he said. “We 
know you have not only encountered 
the forces of the depression, but you 
have been battling even with nature. 
Despite these you have carried on. 

“IT do not think that we in the home 
office have ever had greater pride in the 
Prudential organization and its spirit 
and courage in overcoming obstacles 
such as I have described. We recog- 
nize what you have been up against and 
we congratulate you upon what you have 
done in the face of those obstacles.” 

What the Prudential did was to con- 
tinue to show substantial growth and 
progress during 1935. The company is 


president 


sixty years old. Its new paid for in- 
surance in 1935, amounted to $2,404,- 
117,210. Of this Industrial paid for pro- 


duction represented $1,098,544,431; Ordi- 
nary, $1,190,855,126; and Group $114,- 
717,853. The total insurance in force at 
the present time is more than sixteen 
billions of dollars. At the end of De- 
cember, 1935, it was $15,917,997,463, of 
which  $6,848,302,.012 was _ Industrial; 
$7,903,452,015 Ordinary; and $1,166,243,- 
436 Group. The gain in insurance in 
force was $565,542,000 for the vear. 
New High Mark in Assets 
The total income of the company was 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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Life Insuranee Week 
May Il to May 16 
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Compliance With Security Act 
Requires New Home Office Uni 


Life Office Management Association Spends 


Compliance procedure required of life 
insurance companies under the Social Se- 
curity Act and the related State Unem- 
ployment Compensation Laws was the 
topic of a two-day conference held by 
the Life Office Management Association 
on Wednesday and yesterday which 
brought together many home office ex- 
ecutives at the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York. Obligations imposed upon the 
employer by the laws fall into two ma- 
jor categories, the payment of taxes or 
contributions and the making of reports, 
which problems were approached from 
various angles by different speakers and 
in open discussion. Papers of speakers 
are covered in part elsewhere in this 
report. Gordon A. Hardwick, Penn Mu- 
tual, president of L.O.M.A., opened the 


conference. R. A. Hohaus, assistant ac- 
tuary, Metropolitan Life, was general 
chairman. 


While the management group is not 
concerned with legal interpretation of 
the Federal act or state laws, Frank L. 
Rowland, executive secretary of the as- 
sociation, has been working in close con- 
junction with the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents and R. L. Hogg, 
who is assistant general counsel of the 
presidents’ association, was on the pro- 
gran to discuss present status of legis- 
lation and rulings affecting life company 
operations. 

In his extended trip across the conti- 
nent last February Mr. Rowland found 
that the problem of compliance and its 
various ramifications was one of general 
concern and the conference on that sub- 
ject was the natural outgrowth. The 
date for the meeting was a timely one 
here since employers subject to the New 
York Unemployment Insurance Law 
shall submit a report and make contri- 
butions on or before May 1 according to 
the last official instructions. 

A discussion of the act itself started the 
conference Wednesday morning, the 
speaker being M. A. Linton, president, 
Provident Mutual. Probably no one in 
the insurance business is better posted 
on that subject than Mr. Linton. He 
was one of the original committee ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt, has fol- 
lowed the progress of the act since its 
inception and has been a frequent speak- 
cr and writer on that subject, in fact 
many of the points made in his address 
at the conference being incorporated in 
an article, “Old-Age Security for Every- 
body,” which appears in the current is- 
sur of Atlantic Monthly. 

Present at the meeting were represen- 
latives from the Underwriters Social Se- 
curity Service of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters which is doing a sim- 
ilar job for fire and casualty companies 
‘0 that which the Life Office Manage- 
ay Association and the Association of 
life Cusurance Presidents are doing for 

, Companies so far as social security 
‘gislation is concerned. 

The choice of Mr. Hohaus as general 
chairman of the meeting was a happy 
one. He and Mr. Rowland joined in 
Several conferences in arranging the 
eran and Mr. Hohaus himself con- 
am one of the finest papers to the 
Metromin sn the backround of the 
of se a se Ss twenty-five years of study 
waa al legislation abroad and the con- 

Sion of this already existing group 


Two Days Studying 


Ways of Classifying 


Employes, Making Reports, Paying Tax 


into the nucleus for handling home of- 
fice administration in complying with re- 
cently enacted legislation here. Some of 
the points Mr. Hohaus made were these: 
Social Insurance Section in Co. 

“With the enactment in 1934 of the 
Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation 
and Reserves Law it seemed natural 
that those who were engaged in this 
study of social insurance should in addi- 
tion to continuing their research activi- 
ties be given the task of developing 
the machinery by which the company 
could fulfill its statutory obligations in 
regard to record keeping, reporting and 


the accurate computation and prompt 
payment of the taxes due. 

“The basic principles followed in de- 
veloping the program for actually meet- 
ing the company’s obligations were 
evolved through a number of conferences 
between the staff of the section and 
representatives of those divisions of the 
company which would eventually have to 
collaborate in its compliance procedure. 
Through these meetings there has de- 
veloped a sort of informal advisory group 
to the social insurance section composed 
of representatives of the law division, 
auditing division, actuarial division, per- 


Linton Cites Weakness In 
Workability of Old Age Plan 


While praising in principle the pur- 
poses behind the Government’s old age 
security plan, M. A. Linton, president, 
Provident Mutual Life, addressing the 
L.O.M.A. conference, questioned the ac- 
tual machinery of the Social Security 
Act. Mr. Linton was one of a com- 





M. A. 


LINTON 


mittee of actuaries consulted by the 
Government prior to framing of the leg- 
islation. 

Pointing out that a tax on employers 
and employes will be expected eventually 
to build a reserve fund of forty-seven 
billions, Mr. Linton called attention to 
the danger of placing so large a sum in 
the hands of possible future politically- 
minded congresses. 

“The act specifies that the reserve is 
to be invested in direct obligations of 
the United States, or obligations guar- 


” 


anteed by the United States,” he con- 
tinued. “If the outstanding debt is to 
be reduced or retired how is a reserve 
fund of forty-seven billions to be creat- 
ed through the investment of old age 
payroll taxes in Federal obligations ?” 

If all government obligations were 
bought in this way by the pension re- 
serve fund, according to Mr. Linton, there 
would be no necessity of the govern- 
ment’s ever retiring them. This would 
mean that general taxation need not 
make any provisions for repayment of 
the principal of the national debt. In- 
stead it would be bought up from funds 
contributed in large measure by the tax- 
es upon the lower paid workers’ income 
and would be money that normally would 
have been used to buy food clothing and 
other necessities. 

Mr. Linton further pointed out that 
the anticipated increase in the tax rate 
from 2% to 6% in twelve years is not 
likely to be popular with the wage earn- 
ers, since the 2% tax rate will produce 


receipts in excess of benefits and ex- 
penses until the vear 1951. 
“Furthermore, if the excess tax re- 


ceipts prior to 1951 should be invested at 
3% interest, the fund thus created would 
reach six billions before the mounting 
benefit payments would necessitate draw- 
ing upon it,” Mr. Linton said. “If the 
principal of the reserve fund should then 
be used to supplement the 2% tax re- 
ceipts, all benefits provided by the law 
could be paid until 1963 before it would 
be necessary to seek more revenue. Un- 
der conditions such as these is it likely 
that the tax rate will be tripled by 1949 
as provided by the law?” 

Mr. Linton urged that consideration 
be given to the desirability of using 
available funds to cancel and retire the 
debt rather than to perpetuate it in a 
vast reserve approaching fifty billions of 
dollars. He said: “We must postulate 
the placing of the financial policies of 
the government upon a_ sound basis. 
There is no other way of avoiding a type 
of inflation that is a cruel destroyer of 
the best-laid plans for social security.” 





R. A. HOHAUS 


sonnel division for home office employes, 
agency division for field and district of- 
fice employes, and other divisions of the 
company as they are affected by the 
social security laws. This consultative 
method has been found indispensable in 
devising the machinery for carrying out 
the company’s obligations. In addition, 
it provided an excellent opportunity for 
these various divisions to become thor- 
oughly familiar with the different stat- 
utes and the requirements arising there- 
under. 

“A study of the company’s personnel 
records last fall indicated that so far 
as the records on our regular employes 
are concerned all the data likely to be 
needed were already being kept but that 
certain changes in the form of the rec- 
ords were advisable—which  chariges 
were made. These records are decen- 
tralized through the various payroll di- 
visions of the company and it was 
deemed advisable that each of these di- 
visions should compile the information 
needed by the social insurance section 
rather than to centralize in that section 
a duplicate set of payrolls for the pur- 
pose of these government reports. The 
responsibilities of the section would then 
be limited to advising the various pay- 
roll divisions as to the reports necessary 
under the Federal act and each state 
law, and to supervising and consolidating 
these payroll division reports into one 
single company report for each jurisdic- 
tion. These consolidated reports would 
be then submitted to the state or Fed- 
eral authorities together with the checks 
for tax payments. 


Employes on Properties Owned 


“The accurate and dependable report- 
ing procedure for those persons employed 
on properties owned by or in possession 
of the company presented a much more 
difficult problem. After considerable 
study it was thought best, at least at 
the outset, to have the social security 
records for these maintenance workers 
centralized in the real estate account- 
ing division so that it might be in a 

(Continued on Following Page) 
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Planned Conference 





ROWLAND 


FRANK L. 


Frank L. Rowland, executive secretary 
of the Life Office Management Associa- 
tion, planned the annual Eastern Special 
Conference which this year studied nec- 
essary compliance procedure under the 
Federal Social Security Act and related 
state laws. Mr. Rowland was one of the 
organizers of the association in October, 
1924. Assisting him in the New York 
executive offices, 110 East Forty-second 
Street, are L. R. Woodard, associate 
secretary, and Casper K. Blackburn, edu- 
cational secretary. 


Compliance > Method 
Page 3) 
position to properly comply with the in- 
structions on reporting issued by the 
social insurance section, rather than to 
distribute this work over the different 
agents managing these properties on be- 
half of the company. 

“Once the fundamental principles of 
our compliance procedure were settled 
the social insurance section was ready to 
assume its administrative duties. The 
initial step by which it sets in motion 
the compliance machinery for a particu- 
lar state law is to send instructions re- 
garding the reporting requirements of 
each state law to the payroll divisions 
that have employes in that state. These 
instructions are given in considerable de- 
tail in order to assure uniformity of in- 
terpretation of the law as between the 
various payroll divisions. The date by 
which the payroll divisions reports must 
be compiled is so determined as to leave 
ample time for the division to assemble 
the information requested and for the 
social insurance section to consolidate 
them in time to complete the state re- 
ports for the company as a whole. 

One Unit Controls Procedure 

“The payroll divisions submit the re- 
ports required by the social insurance 
section on or before the specified date. 
In order to assure the accuracy of the 
information submitted, the auditing di- 
vision is supplied with copies of all in- 
structions, and the company’s regular 
staff of auditors check the divisional re- 
ports. The section then consolidates 
these reports into single re ports for each 
state on the basis of which it computes 
the payroll tax due that state. In this 
manner the information which the com- 
pany is required to furnish under the 
various social security laws is assembled 
in the pavroll divisions, audited in the 
auditing divisions, and consolidated in 
the socal insurance section where taxes 
are calculated and from which reports 
and payments are forwarded to the sev- 
eral states and the Federal government, 
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Classification of Workers 
Analyzed By E. L. Whigam 


supervisor legal 
who spoke be- 


Edward L. Whigam, 
department, Prudential, 
fore the L. O. M. A. conference Wed- 
nesday afternoon, devoted a large part 
of his paper to classification of workers. 
His topic was compliance procedure for 
the New York Unemployment Insurance 
Law as it relates to a life insurance com- 
pany as an employer. 

Summarizing the procedure necessary 
on the part of an employer to comply 
with the law, Mr. Whigam gave these 
six steps which the employer will be re- 
quired to take: 

Establish a system of payroll records 
showing the information required by Sec- 
tion 521 and Official Instruction No. 1. 
File the initial statement required by 
Official Instruction No. 2. Classify work- 
ers. Eliminate payments made to work- 
ers which are not construed to be wages. 
Complete and file returns in the form 
required by Official Instruction No. 3. 
Pay contributions in the  “—y set 
forth in Official Instruction No. 3. 

About classification of workers he said 
this : 

“In attempting to explain the classi- 
fication of workers it may be helpful to 
use an illustration; for example, a life 
insurance company whose organization 


procedure being under the 
sec- 


the entire 
supervision of the social insurance 
tion.” 

In conclusion Mr. Hohaus recommended 
an administrative program such as that 
in the Metropolitan Life with the assign- 
ment to a single person or unit of the 
responsibility for becoming and keeping 
fully informed of all social security leg- 
islation affecting the company as em- 
ployer and for initiating and following 
through the development of the compli- 
ance procedure for each such law. This 
person or unit should continue in close 
collaboration with the legal, auditing and 
payroll divisions of the company. 


Others Who Read Papers 


Other speakers at the meeting were 
these: Edward L. Whigam, supervisor 
legal department, Prudential, “Compli- 
ance Procedure for the New York Un- 
employment Insurance Law”; Ralph E. 


is composed of the usual home office 
staff and a field force operating under 
two different plans; one of which in- 
cludes its Industrial field force, writing 
both Industrial and Ordinary insurance, 
the agents, assistant superintendents, and 
superintendent thereof being compensat- 
ed by the payment of a fixed salary, 
contingent salary and Ordinary commis- 
sions; and the field clerical staff remu- 
nerated by the payment of a fixed sal- 
ary. The other plans includes its Ordi- 
nary agency, writing Ordinary insurance 
only, and operating under a_ general 
agency system. 

“This general agency system is sub- 
divided into two parts; under one sub- 
division, the manager contracts directly 
with and is under the control of the 
company, though compensated on a com- 
mission basis only; but all special agents 


placing business through such agency 
enter into contracts with the manager, 
not the company. Under the second 


subdivision the manager enters into a 
contract with the company by the terms 
of which he is remunerated by the pay- 
ment of a fixed salary and a bonus on 
net increase of new business. The special 
agents, however, placing business through 
the office of a manager of this type are 


Heitmuller, general comptroller, Acacia 
Mutual, “Compliance Procedure for the 
District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act”; John A. Mayer, as- 
sistant to secretary, Penn Mutual, “Home 
Office Records and Routines for Social 
Security Tax Administration”; Ralph A. 
Armstrong, attorney, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual, “Compliance Procedure for Prop- 
erties Owned by or in Possession of 
Life Insurance Companies”; C. A. Tay- 
lor, actuary, Life Insurance Co. of Vir- 
ginia, “Some Effects of Social Security 
Laws on Employe Retirement Plans and 
Personnel Policies”; J. K. Sullivan, Su- 
pervisor Phoenix Mutual, “Cost of Com- 
piling Data and Preparing Tax Report 
Forms.” 

F. P. McGuire, attorney, Connecticut 
General, presided over the open forum 
which brought the conference to an end 
late yesterday afternoon. 
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GORDON A. HARDWICK 


Gordon A. Hardwick, president of the 
Life Office Management Association, 
made the address of welcome to mem- 
bers of the association at the opening 
session of the conference at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York, on Wednesday 
morning. Mr. Hardwick is vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life. He was elected president of 
the association at the annual meeting 
in Cincinnati last fall. For the year 
previous he had served the association 
as first vice- president. 
under direct contract with the company. 

Exclusion Privileges 

“In classifying its workers this com- 
pany considered all workers employed in 
its home office and Industrial field, both 
clerical and agency force, all of its Or- 
dinary agency field clerical force and 
Ordinary managers, assistant managers 
and any special agent who receives a 
fixed salary, as its employes; but all 
special agents operating under contracts 
by the terms of which they were com 
pensated by the payment of commissions 
only, whether under direct contract with 
the company or under contract with the 
manager, were considered as independent 
contractors for whom the company was 
not obligated to pay contributions into 
the state fund. 

“Though such a company admitted 
that all of its workers, except special 
agents who were paid on a commission 
basis only, were its employes, it would 
not be obligated to pay contributions on 
account of the wages paid to all of such 
employes because Section 502 specifically 
authorizes an employer to exclude from 
his taxable payroll all non-manual work- 
ers who are compensated at a rate of 
wages of more than $2,600 per year or 
more than $50 per week. Please note, 
however, that those employed at man- 
ual labor must be included in the tax- 
able payroll irrespective of the amount 
of wages paid them. 

“The company referred to has taken 
the position that by the terms of the 
contracts under which its special agents 
are operating it has no power to control 
such agents in an~ way except as to the 
results to be obtained, or in such a mat- 
ner as would prevent the violation of 
the insurance laws or would be neces 
sary for the protection of the rights of 
a policyholder or an applicant for it- 
surance. The company may not fix the 
time,-hours or manner in which such 
agents shall perform their work.” | 

Mr. Whigam referred to, the ruling 
received in California, Alabama, New 
Hampshire and New York, which makes 
this statement in part: A commissione 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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decidental Makes Four 
Home Office Promotions 


a. H. BELKNAP IN HOME OFFICE 


A. M. Anderson, Author of Selling Sys- 
tem, Program Instructor; Gene Waddle 
Agents Counsel; Furness Supervisor 


A number of promotions and appoint- 
ments in the Occidental Life have been 
announced by Verne H. Jenkins, vice- 
president of the company. R. H. Bel- 
knap has been appointed assistant agency 
secretary. A. M. Anderson is joining 
the company as program instructor. 
Gene Waddle has been made agent’s 
counsel and Guy H. Furness has become 





agency supervisor in Towa. 

Mr. Belknap has been with the Occi- 
dental since 1926, when he entered the 
actuarial department, where he met and 
married Miss Susan Lee Duncan. He 
became a personal producer as an agent 
in the field in 1929. In February, 1935, 


he was appointed general agent at Pasa- 
dena, where he developed a_ successful 
agency. : 

Mr. Anderson is well known as the 
author of “Selling Points Classified,” of 
which more than 200,000 copies are re- 
ported to have been sold. Also, he is the 
originator of the Anderson System of 
Programming, which with his book is 
widely used by insurance companies 
throughout the United States. He is a 
past president of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of Los Angeles, has spent 
ten years in personal production and 
eight years as a general agent and 
agency supervisor. 

Clearmg House For Agent’s Problems 
Gene Waddle will be agents’ counsel, 
which post has been created to serve as 
aclearing house for agents’ problems. He 
is well qualified for efficiently handling 
his new duties by years of experience 
in the field, first with a rate book and 
subsequently in home office and general 
agency work and unit management, hav- 
ing served for the past seven months in 
the agency secretary’s department of the 
Occidental. During his career he has 
been with the American National as 
traveling auditor, later being associated 
with his father in the home office agency 
of the Great Republic Life, and subse- 
quently serving as supervisor of agents 
for the United Mutual Life. More re- 
cently he has been with the Guarantee 
Mutual. 

Guy H. Furness, agency supervisor of 
lowa, began with the Woodmen of the 
World, becoming a general agent. Later 
he was one of the organizers of the 
Equity Life and eventually served as 
secretary, vice president and _ finally 
president of the company until it was 
reinsured in 1932. Recently he has been 
assistant superintendent of agents for 
the Guarantee Mutual Life of Omaha. 


LIFTON-BERRY AGENCY PARTY 
The new Lifton-Berry agency of the 
United States Life, 485 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, had a housewarming 
Saturday afternoon. About 300 life in- 
surance men called to pay their respects 
and to see the new offices. From the 
head office of the United States Life 
came Ben S. Graham, vice-president and 
manager of production; Paul R. Danner 
and George M. Selser, assistant secre- 
tarles; and George Moszkovski, a di- 
tector. Mr. Moszkovski is also chair- 
man of the board of the American In- 
ternational Underwriters Corporation of 
New York. 

Mr. Lifton was well-known in the 
public life of the state for two decades, 
serving in the Attornev General’s office 
Where he was in charge of public insti- 
tutions, including state hospitals. He 
served under Attorneys General from 
Edward O'Malley to Hamilton Ward. 
Mr. Berry has been a large writer of 


life insurance for the past seven or eight 
years, 
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You’d lose a customer eventually 
if you sold a size 42 suit to a man 
with a 38 build. 


It is equally important to pick correct 
size when you are selling a man life 


insurance. 


Consult your prospect freely, then offer 
him the RIGHT policy for his own 


peculiar needs and resources. 


Perfect-fit Protection 
STAYS AND PAYS 
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National Council Men 
Meet in Kansas City 


NAME NOMINATING COMMITTEE 





Twenty-Five Committee Reports Indi- 
cate Progress on Many Fronts; 
Groups im Session Friday 





Numerous committee meetings at the 
Hotel Muehlbach on Friday preceded the 
midyear meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters in Kansas City on Satur- 
day, April 18. Everyone of the seventeen 
trustees of the association was present 
and the various committee reports pre- 
sented before that meeting indicated that 
the National Association is making prog- 
ress on many fronts and that plans are 
advancing rapidly for the annual conven- 
tion at Boston in September. 

Election of members to the committee 
on nominations resulted in the selection 
of Manuel Camps, Jr., Penn Mutual, 
Boston, as chairman. Others are H. 
Kenneth Cassidy, Pacific Mutual, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Ray Hodges, Ohio National, 
Cincinnati; George E. Lackey, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Detroit, and V. W. 
Wiedemann, Sun Life of Canada, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. The committee will re- 
port its selection of officers and trustees 
to the Boston meeting. 

Lester O. Schriver, Actna Life, presi- 
dent of the National Association, pre- 
sided over the meeting of the National 
Council on Saturday and a meeting of 
the Board of Trustees on Friday. Rob- 
ert L. Jones, State Mutual, presented a 
detailed treasurer's report showing a 
gain in savings bank deposits and in 
working capital compared with a year 
ago. 

Alexander E. Patterson, Penn Mutual, 
vice-president of the association, report- 
ed that sixty local associations have in- 
creased their membership and the Na- 
tional Association has gained according- 
ly. O. Sam Cummings, Kansas City 
Life, association secretary, pointed to 
the splendid newspaper publicity that 
the association has had in connection 
with its national safety efforts. 

On Friday F. Wallace Darling pre- 
sided over a meeting of the presidents 
of state associations and Ralph E. Tal- 
ley called a meeting of local association 
officers on Friday evening. Paul F. 
Clark presided at a committee meeting 
of the general agents section of the na- 
tional convention; Chester O. Fischer 
called a meeting of the convention pro- 
gram committee; Theodore M. Riehle 
presided at a session of the committee 
on law and legislation, and Holgar J. 
Johnson met with the committee on 
education. 

At the Saturday meeting L. D. Fowler, 
chairman of the committee on business 
standards, reported that the code of 
ethics will soon be ready to present to 
the association for its adoption. Twenty- 
five committee reports were presented, 
all of them constructive. 


ELECT S. T. UTZ PRESIDENT 


Missouri State Association Chooses New 
Officers; Holds Sales Clinic At 
Kansas City Meeting 
Meetings of the Missouri State As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, the Kan- 
sas City Association and the National 
Council of the National Association drew 
many life insurance men to Kansas City 
last week. Headquarters for activities 

was the Muehlebach Hotel. 

Thursday evening the state association 
held a dinner meeting and elected new 
officers. They are Sam T. Utz, St. Joseph 
president; Dallas R. Alderman of Kan- 
sas City and W. Scott Smith of St. 
Louis, vice-presidents, and Jess W 
Moore, Springfield, secretary-treasureér. 

Speakers at the sales clinic on Friday 
were these: Holgar J. Johnson, Penn 
Mutual, Pittsburgh; Horace Mecklem, 
New England Mutual, Portland, Ore.; 
Harry T. Wright, Equitable Society, 
Chicago; Paul F. Clark, John Hancock, 
Boston, and Lester O. Schriver, Aetna 
Life, Peoria, Il. 
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Ad Conference to Meet 
At Annapolis May 22-23 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE DECIDES 





Carvel Hall to Be Scene of Spring 
Meeting; Planning Program for 
Two-Day Sessions 





Carvel Hall, Annapolis. Md., will be 
the scene of the annual spring meeting 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference, 
it was decided by the executive commit- 
tee last week when it met at the New 
Yorker Hotel in New York. The date 
will be May 22 and 23. 

The executive committee of the con- 
ference ratified the suggestion offered by 
the program committee that members 
could take advantage of the opportunity 
to visit the Naval Academy and possibly 
spend Sunday after the conference in 
Washington, only a short distance away. 

Members of the Life Advertisers As- 
sociation are to be invited to attend and 
to participate in the discussions during 
the two-day conclave. 

Will Hear Correspondent 

One innovation will be a night meet- 
ing on Friday when it is planned to have 
a nationally known Washington corre- 
spondent as the guest speaker. The Sat- 
urday morning session will be devoted 
to several subjects of outstanding inter- 
est to insurance advertising men, with 
prominent authorities scheduled to ap- 
pear. The committee in charge of ar- 
rangements is composed of David C. 
Gibson of the Maryland Casualty Co., 
Baltimore, and W. Leslie Lewis of the 
Agricultural Insurance Co. of Water- 
town, N. 

The executive committee’s delibera- 
tions last week were presided over by 
Clarence Palmer of the Insurance Co. 
of North America, president of the Con- 
ference. Others who attended were: 
Henry Putnam, John Hancock of Bos- 
ton; Jarvis W. Mason, London Assur- 
ance; Stuart Benedict, Metropolitan; 
Arthur H. Reddall, Equitable of New 
York; Stanley Withe, Aetna, of Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Arthur A. Fisk and Frank 
J. Price, Jr., Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America, Newark, N. J. 


Beautiful Location of Carvel Hall 


Carvel Hall at Annapolis is an old 
Colonial hostelry, beautifully situated on 
the Severn River. It has commodious 
quarters and is adjacent to the U. 
Naval Academy grounds. The ladies are 
invited to this meeting. 

Business sessions are to be Friday eve- 
ning and Saturday. There will be no 
separate group meetings, all sessions be- 
ing devoted to a study of insurance ad- 
vertising in general. Experiences of 
member companies will be given. 


R. H. STEWART DEAD 


R. H. Stewart, one of the three trus- 
tees empowered to vote the capital stock 
of the Southwestern Life of Dallas held 
by the General American Life of St. 
Louis, died April 15 at a Dallas hospital 
following an operation. Mr. Stewart was 
a director of the Southwestern Life and 
chairman of the board of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas. 


N. J. SUPERVISORS PLANS 


Plans have been made for a dinner- 
meeting by the members of the New 
Jersey Life Supervisors’ Association, 
which will be held at the Down Town 
Club on April 30. The guest speaker 
will be Otto Carstens, supervisor of the 
Travelers, who will talk on “The Train- 
ing of New Agents.” 











SUES FOR INNUENDO 


W. P. Littlejohn, of Fort Worth, 


Texas, who contends his reputation has 
been injured by innuendo, has sued the 
American Savings Life for $50,000. He 
charged the company had written policy- 
holders that it had no contract with him 
- canceling policies he had contracted 
or. 


BUSY DAYS FOR PRU FIELDMEN 





Nearly 600 Superintendents and Ordi- 
nary Managers in Series of Con- 
ferences at Newark and N. Y. 
Nearly 600 Prudential superintendents 
and Ordinary managers from all over 
the United States and Canada put in a 
busy three days this week with a series 
of meetings in the company’s annual 
business conference of its field force 
starting on Monday at 10 o’clock with 
a general session at the home office 
which was addressed by President Duf- 
field and other officers as told elsewhere 
in this paper. Monday afternoon was 
given over to a reception by the execu- 
tives who were visited in their offices 

by the field men. 

The superintendents and Ordinary 
managers held separate meetings Tues- 
day, the superintendents having territo- 
rial group gatherings as well as a gen- 
eral session in the morning. There are 
five territorial groups and all gathered 
in different rooms at the Commodore 
Hotel, New York City. 

Again there were divisional meetings 
for the superintendents on Wednesday 
morning at the Commodore while the 
Ordinary managers met at the home 
office in Newark. Each day the field 
force had luncheon in the Prudential 
dining rooms. 

The closing event was the dinner held 
Wednesday night at the Commodore 
Hotel, New York City, which was at- 
tended by all the field men as well as 
home office executives. 





GREAT-WEST GAINS 20% 


A practical improvement in gencral 
business conditions is reflected in the 
sales record of the Great-West Life As- 
surance Company during the first two 
months of 1936, according to H. W. Man- 
ning, assistant general manager. The 
amount of new business placed has in- 
creased 20% over the same two months 
of last year, gains being shown in twen- 
ty-one branches of the company. 








THE 





GENERAL 


Fine 1936 Record So 
Far, Says Col. D’Olier 


BEST INITIAL THREE MONTHS 





Compliments Field Force on _ Its 
Achievements; Also Pays Tribute 
To Women Workers 
Franklin D’Olier, vice-president of the 
Prudential in charge of administration, 
talked briefly to the field convention in 
Newark this week. He gave credit for 
the steady improvement in Prudential 
efficiency year by year to the individual 
agent, and also paid tribute to the thou- 
sands of women workers in the home 
office and the important part they play 
in the transaction of company business. 
He said that during the last three 
months the company has made the best 
record of any first three months of any 
year and that during a period when 
greater attention than ever has been 
given to the quality of the business and 
the selection of the men in the field. 
Colonel D’Olier ascribed the outstand- 
ing record being made to the care the 
delegates, all of whom are supervisors 
of groups, exercised in training and di- 

recting their agents. 

Of the high morale of the field force, 
he said: 

“If we will live up to the ideal the 
president has for this company and his 
ideals of the way to treat the men in the 
field we will never have to bother about 
the record of the Prudential.” 





STUDY PUBLIC SERVICE LIFE 

Public Service Life, Health & Accident 
of Seattle is being independently exam- 
ined, according to Barret N. Coates of 
Coates & Herfurth. It is understood that 
this investigation is being made by re- 
quest of Insurance Commissioner William 
Sullivan to clarify the status of the com- 
pany, which has been the subject of con- 
siderable criticism. 
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TWO NEW MANAGERS 





S. O’Neill in Syracuse and A. 
Altobellis in Albany 


Robert S. O'Neill has been appointeg 
manager for the Continental American 
Life in Syracuse and A. Clifford Alto- 
bellis has been named manager jn Aj. 
bany. 

Mr. O’Neill was formerly district map. 
ager in Syracuse for one of the largest 
New York companies. : 

Mr. Altobellis was formerly general 
agent in Syracuse for a New England 
company and, in addition to his fife 
insurance accomplishments, has been ac- 
tive in the affairs of the U. S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in New York and 
also, being a native of Georgia, was an 
organizer of the Central New York 
Southern Club. 


Continental American Appoints Robert 
¢ 


LAMAR RUNS MEETING 

“The Social Security Act” was dis- 
cussed through a series of questions and 
answers before the Mississippi (Jack- 
son) Association of Life Underwriters at 
its recent monthly luncheon. The Lamar 
Life, because April was the thirtieth an- 
niversary of the company, was asked by 
S. F. Gamon, association president, to 
present the program. The subject was 
presented by Dr. J. O. Segura, W. D 
Owens, Edgar G. Olden, Rex B. Magee 
and R. B. Nelson, all of the Lamar home 
office staff. The Mississippi agents 
will hold a breakfast meeting May 
11 to open Life Insurance Week for- 
mally. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE CAIN 


Continental Assurance, running mat 
to Continental Casualty. reports a paid- 
for production in excess of $10,000.00) 
during the first three months of 19%, 
insurance in force increasing to more 
than $198,000,000, a gain of $4,000,000 
plus. Reinstated business exceeds $1- 
930,000, a gain of $340,000 over the first 
quarter of 1935. Disbursements on loans 
and surrenders are $26,000 less than a 
year ago. 





WORTHINGTON ON TRIP WEST 

William P. Worthington, superintend- 
ent of agencies, Home Life, addressed 
the Oklahoma City Life Underwriters 
Association on April 14 and the Peoria 
association on April 17. His subject 
was “What Makes the Buyer Buy.” Mr 
Worthington, while in the Middle West, 
will visit the western agencies of th 
company where meetings have been 
scheduled at St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis and Chicago. 

LINCOLN NAT’L SETS DATES 

Number of producers who have quali- 
fied for the Lincoln National Life region- 
al conventions is 25% greater this year 
than last. The meetings will be held in 
three parts of the country: Hot Springs, 
Va., June 18-20; Green Lake, Wis., Junt 
24-26; Del Monte, Calif., July 13-15. 


R. E. IRISH MONTH 
The Union Mutual Life of Portland, 
Me., has set aside the month of April for 
a special drive in honor of Second Vice- 
President R. E. Irish of that company. 
The goal for the month is $1,200,000— 
$300,000 a week. 


CAMERON REJOINS FORMER CO. 
J. C. Cameron, consulting actuary who 
for many years was vice-president, actt- 
ary and a director of the Great South- 
ern Life until opening his own office 
two years ago, has rejoined the Great 
Southern in those same posts. 








CHANGES IN RATE BOOK | 
New ratings for the liquor industry, “ll 
industry and army risks are amoms 
changes included in the new rate sched- 
ule of the Minnesota Mutual Life. The 
company has sent such changes to the 
field force to be inserted in the rate 
book. The new pages also advise t 
garding premium when amount of instf 
ance is less thau $1,000, requirements for 
surrender and medical examination. 
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New York Women Agts. 
Hold Meeting for LIW 


ARE CONTACTING MANY CLUBS 
Volunteers Will Get Assignments at 
Luncheon to Be Held May 7; To 

Address Many Groups 





One hundred and fifty women agents 
of New York City met at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania Tuesday: to make plans for 
women’s participation in Life Insurance 
Week and to hear Vera McCrea, presi- 
dent of the League of Business & Pro- 
fessional Women of the city give advice 
on the best type of approach to a busi- 
ness woman. 

The women agents are contacting a 
large number of women’s clubs through- 
out the city and will speak before these 
groups or distribute literature on the 
life insurance subject. Because so many 
clubs have monthly meetings the agents 
are arranging to send speakers any time 
during May, rather than limiting activ- 
ity to the week. Mrs. Kathryn Ford of 
the Myrick agency, Mutual Life, is 
chairman of the committee and presided 
at the meeting this week. 

A luncheon will be held by those 
women who are to be active in the In- 
surance Week work on Thursday, May 
7, at the Hotel Iroquois. Assignments 
of speakers will be made at that time. 

Elles Derby, executive manager of the 
Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York, addressed the women 
this week and told them that experience 
shows, so far as the educational aspect 
of Life Insurance Week is concerned, 
that the “missionary” angle of the week 
is important only when it is carried 
through to definite sales. 

Letters are being sent to all women’s 
clubs in the city. The League of Insur- 
ance Women which is co-operating in 
the work is a member of the city, state 
and national women’s club federations 
and is eligible to exhibit at their con- 
ventions, 





OKLA. FRATERNAL LICENSES 





State Board Decides to Give Authority 
to Those Paying Required 
Taxes 


Foreign fraternal insurance associa- 
tions that have filed application for li- 
cense and complied with all legal re- 
quirements will be granted license, it 
was decided by the Oklahoma fraternal 
instrance board on Tuesday. The ac- 
tion was taken upon motion of Insurance 
Commissioner Jess G. Read, secretary, 
after a discussion as to whether licenses 
should be issued to fraternal associations 
before they begin paying the same taxes 
required of old line companies. The 
state has won five suits in its efforts 
to collect more than $2,000,000 in such 
taxes alleged due, but payments are be- 
ing withheld pending decision of the 
Supreme Court. Licenses were refused 
the Provident Mutual of Oklahoma City 
and the Oklahoma Insurance Union of 
Shawnee, but were granted to all other 
domestic associations that have made ap- 
plication. 


CHICAGO SALES MEETING 

John D. Moynahan, manager West 
Suburban agency, Metropolitan Life, La 
Grange, Ill, will talk on “how the In- 
dustrial agent writes ordinary,” at a 
business-getter sales clinic at Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, April 29. The meet- 
ig is sponsored by the company, but 
members of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters are invited. Viso- 
matic slides will be used and the actual 
Voices of Cecil A. Evans and Ralph C. 
lem, agency sales supervisors of the 
Metropolitan in New York, and of War- 
ren Marsh, West Suburban agent, will 
he heard. 

Five minutes will be used by the as 
‘oclation to appoint and elect at a brief 
UuSINess session committee personnel on 
the annual election. 


Great-West Leaders Pause 


In N. Y. on Convention 


Leading producers of the Great-West 
Life of Winnipeg, Canada, passed 
through New York City early this week 
on a convention trip to Bermuda. Head- 
ing the party was C. C. Ferguson, gen- 
cral manager of the company, other of- 
fiicials present being H. W. Manning, 
assistant general manager, and F. : 
MacCharles, assistant general manager 
and actuary. The convention group 
paused for a luncheon at the Hotel New 
Yorker before boarding the Queen of 
Bermuda, and Mr. Ferguson declared the 
convention open. A story of the conven- 
tion with pictures will be published in 
The Eastern Underwriter next week. 

Leader of the production group for the 
fifteen months during which the agents 
qualified is Max Siegler of Montreal, 
who is also an alderman from the 
French-speaking part of the city. Louis 
J. White of Toronto is leader of the 
company for the present calendar year. 

The convention committee includes D. 
Rk. Ferguson, chairman; W. David 
Thomson and Albert Daoust. About 
twenty of the convention-bound agents 
are from the districts where the prin- 
cipal lahguage is French and after D. 
R. Ferguson had given a description of 
transportation details in English it was 
repeated in French by Mr. Daoust, who 
comes from Quebec City. 

President G. W. Allan of the Great- 
West is not at the convention, having 
been called to England but sent a tele- 
gram which was read at the New Yorker 
luncheon. 





MILWAUKEE SALES CONGRESS 

Clancy D. Connell, New York City 
general agent of the Provident Mutual 
Life, and past president of the New 
York City and state associations of life 
underwriters, was among the leaders 
participating in the annual sales con- 
gress of the Milwaukee Association on 
Thursday evening, April 16. Other guests 
were Ernest W. Owen, manager of the 
Detroit agency of the Sun Life of Can- 
ada, and Louis Behr, million-dollar pro- 
ducer for the Equitable Society of New 
York in Chicago. Mr. Owen presented 
his popular talk on “The Thirteen Keys 
to Success.” J. Norman Patterson, New 
England Mutual, president of the asso- 
iation, also appeared on the program. 
\lfred Korbel Massachusetts Mutual, 
presided. A special feature was an 
amateur hour, with Frank J. Chandler, 
sales supervisor of the Massachusetts 
Mutual in the Milwaukee territory, as 
“Major Blowes.” First prize went to 
Tyer Sawyer, Mutual Benefit Life, and 
second to William A. Scheuber, Lincoln 
National Life. Judges were E. L. Carson, 
Milwaukee manager of the Equitable of 
New York; Abner A. Heald, general 
agent of the Provident Mutual, and R. 
\. Holvenot, general agent of the Se- 
curity Mutual. 





COOPERATIVE LIFE IN A.L.C. 

The Cooperative Life of Columbus, O., 
has been elected a member of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention of Chicago. The 
company is headed as president by C. 
S. Younger, former insurance superin- 
tendent of Ohio. This company, incor- 
porated in 1929 and which began busi- 
ness in 1931, is a reorganization of the 
old American Insurance Union, frater- 
nal life insurance society. 


NATIONAL AID SEPARATES 

A reinsurance contract was effected 
April 9, 1936, by which the Atlas Life 
of Tulsa, Okla., took over the business 
of the National Aid Life Insurance Co. 
of Oklahoma City. The latter has been 
a running mate to the National Aid As- 
sociation, an assessment company. 





CHICAGO PLANS EXHIBIT 


For the first time in its history the 
Chicago Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers plans to have an exhibit in connec- 
tion wtih Life Insyrance ‘Week, 


Newark Sales Congress 
To Be Held on Tuesday 


E. W. OWEN LUNCHEON SPEAKER 





Kenagy, Elmer Wheeler, Kibrick, How- 
ell, Borden and Busse to Appear on 
Program; Fifth Annual Session 





Ernest W. Owen, manager of the De- 
troit office of the Sun Life of Canada, 
will be the luncheon speaker in Newark 
Tuesday at the fifth annual sales con- 
egress of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Northern New Jersey. The con- 
gress will be at the Mutual Benefit home 
office building. 

Speakers at the main congress session 
which will be held in the morning in- 
clude H. G. Kenagy, superintendent of 
agencies for the Mutual Benefit; Elmer 
Wheeler, sales consultant who made a 
hit at the recent New York City sales 
congress with his selling phrases; Isaac 
Kibrick, New York Life leading pro- 
ducer from Brockton, Mass.; John D. 
Howell, big producer of the Penn Mu- 
tual, and Professors R. C. Borden and 
Alvin C. Busse of New York Univer- 
sity. 

Chairman of the sales congress com- 
mittee is Charles J. Zimmerman, general 
agent for the Connecticut Mutual in 
Newark, other members of the commit- 
tee being E. C. Hoy, manager for the 
Sun Life; John E. Gibbs, general agent 
for the Penn Mutual, and John E. Clay- 
ton of the Gibbs agency, president of 
the life underwriters association. 





Gibbs Agency Broadcasting 
Over WNEW Every Monday 


The John E. Gibbs agency of the Penn 
Mutual Life in Newark and New York 
is having a successful experience with 
local radio broadcasting. The agency 
sponsors a program every Monday eve- 
ning over station WNEW of Newark 
at 7:15, a good spot because it immedi- 
ately follows a period of news flashes. 
The Gibbs program features a little mu- 
sic, then a short play which stresses 
the idea of thrift. For instance a re- 
cent skit was “The Inquiring Reporter,” 
who asked a lot of people what they 
intended to do at age 65, getting all 
sorts of answers. No insurance tie-up 
is made until Mr. Gibbs is introduced 
to comment on the moral made by the 
play. The agency has gotten a large 
number of inquiries. 

Station WNEW, although one of the 
smaller stations of the metropolitan 
area, is well known because it is one of 
the few to be on the air at all hours of 
the day, night and morning. 


BOOKSTAVER AGENCY SCHOOL 
E. S. Tank and E. Klein Lecture on 
Group Insurance: Agency Gained 
78% Last Month 
Group insurance and its money-mak- 
ing possibilities was the topic which 
started a new series of educational lec- 
tures in the Jos. D. Bookstaver agency, 
Travelers, New York, yesterday. Speak- 
ers were E. S. Tank, group supervisor 
of the company in the 55 John Street 
office, and E. Klein, agency manager. 
The series is a post-graduate course to 
the general training course recently 

completed by fifty agents. 

At the meeting Irving A. Bush, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the agency, announced 
that the agency in February gained 52% 
over February, 1935, and March was 78% 
ahead of March last year. Mr. Klein 
paid tribute to Saul Rosenstein, super- 
visor of field service, and Milton Gold- 
stein, in charge of underwriting service, 
whose efforts contributed largely to 
these results. 





G. C. STEVENSON’S POST 
The Prudential of England has opened 
a branch at London, Ont., the manager 
being G. C. Stevenson, formerly assist- 
ant manager in Canada for the Occi- 
dental Life. 


Says Sense of Humor 
Will Save Democracy 


McGILL UNIVERSITY VIEWPOINT 





Princeton President Also Discusses To- 
talitarian State; Thinks “Social Plan- 
ning” Leads to Dictatorship 





The banquet at the Hotel Commodore 
Wednesday night which was the con- 
cluding feature of the Prudential busi- 
ness conference turned out to be an in- 
tellectual treat. The managers and su- 
perintendents heard heads of two uni- 
versities—Princeton and McGill. They 
discussed the same subject, approaching 
it from their own angles. The subject: 
How will democracy, as we have known 
it on this side of the water, eventually 
react to the dictatorship era, the totali- 
tarian state, the subordination of the 
people to the will of the ruler? What 
will be the fate of the individual who is 
ambitious, who wants to succeed on his 
own initiative and with his own energy? 

President Duffield of the Prudential 
presided. He told of the long fight 
through the ages for individual liberty 
and _ self-expression; the evolution in 
form of government which developed 
into the American theory of Govern- 
ment; and the necessity of safeguard- 
ing that theory with its protection of 
the rights and objectives of the indi- 
vidual. 

President Harold W. Dodds of Prince- 
ton said the American habit of mind has 
become so thoroughly democratic that 
our form of government will not be 
thrown into the discard. He declared 
that “social planning” leads directly to 
dictatorship. Government cannot create 
wealth, art and the finer things of life 
in general. Principal Arthur Eustace 
Morgan, McGill University, also talked 
of the rights of the individual and of 
our democracy. He thought that Amer- 
icans and Canadians were temperamen- 
tally inimical to Fascist doctrine. One 
thing that will save us from dictatorship 
is our sense of humor. But democracy 
{Oo survive must give its young people 
an ideal which will hold them tight to 
democracy. 


Max S. Bell Vice-President 


Of Continental American 


Max S. Bell, actuary of the Conti- 
nental American of Wilmington, has 
been elected vice-president and actuary 
as mentioned in The Eastern Under- 
writer last week. Mr. Bell will have 
charge of all home office activities ex- 
cept agency and investment functions. 

Mr. Bell went with the Continental 
American as assistant actuary in 1926 
and was made actuary three years later. 
Previously he had been in the actuarial 
department of the State Mutual Life of 
Worcester for several years. He is a 
native of Canada, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto from which he has 
a B.A. degree, and is a fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America. 








P. R. GARRISON HOUSEWARMING 


P. R. Garrison, manager of the Or- 
dinary agency of the Prudential at 217 
Broadway, New York, gave a house- 
warming on April 17 when about 300 
friends of the agency including a large 
representation of the brokerage frater- 
nity visited the offices which have been 
renovated and redecorated, making most 
attractive quarters for this popular 
office. 


ISAAC KINSEY, JR., DEAD 

Isaac Kinsey, Jr., one of the leading 
producers of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, and a member of its Toledo agency, 
died April 10 of pneumonia. Mr. Kinsey 
had been with the Connecticut Mutual 
since 1933 and last vear he led all second 
year men in the company in paid first 
premiums. At the time of his death he 
was the sixth ranking Connecticut Mu 
tual producer 
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Social Security 


Its Ih 


The steady drift of socialization in our 
economic and political systems is so grad- 
ual that to most of us 
seem static. Perhaps that is because a 
similar drift is occurring, equally imper- 
It is only 


those systems 


ceptibly, in our own outlook. 
when we cast our eyes backward to a 
point several decades removed that we 
that drift has been, 


that we realize how great it may become 


perceive how vast 
in the several decades ahead. 

Little more than thirty years ago, the 
suggestion of workmen’s compensation 
insurance was regarded in many quar- 
ters as socialistic. It was a far cry from 
inherited traditions to penalize an em- 
ployer, or his consumers, in favor of an 
injured employe who had frequently only 
his own carelessness to blame. Yet to- 
day workmen’s compensation is an integ- 
ral part of world economics; and none 
of us, despite the trouble it has some- 
times brought to us, would favor its elim- 
ination, 

Most of us, too, thought that the Brit- 
ish lion had taken on a somewhat pinkish 
hue when, some years ago, England be- 
gan her experiment with unemployment 
insurance. That it turned out to be more 
dole than insurance is beside the point. 
No system, governmentally or privately 
administered, can meet losses which ex- 
ceed the premiums and the accumulated 
reserves otherwise than from capital. 
However unfortunate Great Britain’s ex- 
perience may have been, unemployment 
insurance has already come to the United 
States. The Federal Social Security Act 
is an accomplished fact, although it must 
still survive attack upon its constitution- 
ality. The very day these lines are writ- 
ten the conservative New York Times 
begs the New York legislature to retain 
its present unemployment insurance stat- 
ute, with some improvements, whether 
or not the Federal Act is sustained as 
constitutional and whether or not other 
states adopt similar systems. 

Scope of Social Security Act 

The National Social Security Act now 
provides for state old-age assistance, 
Federal old-age benefits, unemployment 
compensation, aid to dependent children, 
maternal and child welfare, vocational re- 
habilitation and public health. It is un- 
necessary here to consider whether or 
not all these activities should be exer- 
cised by the Federal Government. They 
are here; they are being exercised; and 
few will be the states which will not build 
lines to the Federal pump. 

Title I of the Social Security Act pro- 
vides for the contribution by the Treas- 
ury of one-half of all sums expended by 
any state for old-age assistance, exclu- 
sive of so much of such expenditures as 
may represent payments in excess of $30 
monthly to any individual. This is a 
provision of general application, extend- 
ing to all the needy, male or female, and 
is not based upon their past industry or 
earning power. It is a modern substitute 


for the poorhouse, shorn of the latter’s 
shame and stigma. 

Title II provides for Federal old-age 
benefits. 


On and after January 1, 1942, 








By Edmund J. Donegan 


virtually every employe who has reached 
the age of sixty-five (other than those 
engaged in agricultural labor, domestic 
service in a private home, casual labor 
not in the course of the employer’s busi- 
ness, state, Federal or municipal service, 
or in the service of religious, charitable, 
scientific or similar non-profit making 
corporations) becomes entitled to retire 
upon a lifetime Federal pension which 
ranges (dependent upon the total wages 
earned by him or her from December 31, 
1936, to the date of retirement) from $10 
to $85 monthly. Thus the man of 45, 
who earns $3,000 per annum after De- 
cember 31, 1936, and who has received 
by his sixty-fifth birthday a total com- 
pensation of $60,000 for the twenty years, 
becomes entitled to a Federal retirement 
pension of $675 per annum. 

This provision is automatic. It does 
not hinge upon financial need. Indeed, 
the beneficiary may be otherwise afflu- 
ent. The $3,000 per annum maximum 
used in computing annual carnings may 
have been only one-tenth of his annual 
salary. And should he die before at- 
taining the age of sixty-five, his estat 
becomes entitled to a lump sum payment 
of 34%% of the total wages he has re- 
ceived after December 31, 1936, excluding 
from the computation renumeration ex- 
ceeding $3,000 in any calendar year. Thus, 
the estate of our $3,000 employe in the 
example above, if he died at the end of 
his sixty-fourth year, would receive a 
lump sum death benefit of $1,995. If he 
had been only twenty-five on December 
31, 1936, and had worked for thirty-nine 
years at $3,000 a year, the benefit would 
reach $4,095! 

The social security thus bestowed is 
enhanced by Titles III and IX, provid- 
ing for unemployment compensation 
grants to all states which wish to qualify 
under the act; by Title IV, providing for 
a contribution of one-third of all sums 
expended by the states in maintaining 
with their relatives dependent children 
(as defined in the act), insofar as such 
contributions do not exceed $18 monthly 
per dependent child or, if there is more 
than one maintained in the same home, 
$12 monthly for each additional child; 
and by the indications of future exten- 
sions of welfare activity to be found in 
other sections of the statute. Ten states 
have already enacted unemployment in- 
surance laws in accordance with the act; 
the remainder will undoubtedly follow 
suit. 


An Organized, Pension Minded Majority 


Perhaps it is well that we should pro- 
vide some security, reasonable and gen- 
eral in its application, against casualties 
to which we are all subject. But wheth- 
er it is well or not well, whether the sys- 
tems thus set up are economically wise 
or unwise, is beside the question. It is 
not a matter of party or platform. The 
usu@ly predictable course of practical 
politics attests that these activities have 
come to stay, indeed, that they will prob- 
ably increase along old age, unemploy 
ment and health insurance lines. 

Take old age benefits as an example. 
Most of our people crave security for 
their declining years, yet lack sufficient 
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achievement in the casualty-surety 
business. He has served the United 
States F. & G. as general counsel and 
the Metropolitan Casualty as first 
vice-president and general counsel. 
For a time he was the top insurance 
executive of the General Surety Co., 
and he added still further to his laur- 
els by serving for fourteen busy 
months the Home Owners Loan Corp. 
as its metropolitan manager in New 
York City. Now in private practice, 
Mr. Donegan is specializing on casu- 
alty and surety legal work, cooperat- 
ing with the companies on special 
problems. 





savings or capital to assure it. It must 
be expected, therefore, that most of the 
older group will be solidly behind any 
movement to extend and to liberalize old 
age pension systems. The young man 
of thirty, who normally might be rela- 
tively indifferent to a realization thirty 
or thirty-five years distant, who indeed 
might be expected to oppose that remote 
prospect where it is to constitute an im- 
post upon his wage meanwhile, usually 
is closely associated with elders who are 
or may soon become its beneficiaries. 
Thus the majority. of both young and 
old in the non-moneyed class, and they 
constitute the great majority of all, will 
be pension minded. The organized mi- 
nority behind the bonus will be insignifi- 
cant compared to the organized major 
ity behind such proposals. This is not 
guess work; it is as certain and pre 
dictable as next year’s mortality figures. 

Effects on Insurance Companies 

The repercussions upon insurance of 
this trend toward statutory social secur- 
ity must inevitably be tremendous. In- 


———_ 


reat to Private Insurance 


surance in itself is one form of social 
security. Heretofore, save for a few for- 
tunates, provision for the morrow has 
been attained only over the hard road 
of voluntary thrift. Out of their surplus 
output the workers of America haye 
stored up many billions of dollars in life 
insurance, which the carriers have re- 
invested in the railroads, the utilities, 
the industries, the buildings and_ the 
farms from which those surplus earn- 
ings, originally emerged. Today those 
carriers face the certainty that slowly 
but inexorably a large portion of their 
business is to be taken over and monop- 
olized by state and Federal governments. 

I assume without knowing, since I lack 
accurate figures, that the bulk of our life 
insurance reserves represent the contri- 
butions of the small insured, that the in- 
come derivable from the principal sum of 
the average policy would be insufficient 
in itself to support the insured’s depend- 
ents. And if these smaller policies con- 
stitute the backbone of the one hundred 
billion dollars of insurance in force, what 
is to happen to it a decade or two hence, 
when all eligible employes and they 
comprise 70% of all citizens gainfully em- 
ployed—will be automatically cushioned 
against the hazards of unemployment, re- 
tirement or earlier death? What will 
happen to the carriers themselves as 
their premiums fall, as their reserves 
drop, as the necessity for liquidation of 
long term investments increases? What 
will happen to a great number of the 
employes, agents and brokers now form- 
ing the great army of insurance? Will 
they migrate to those public bureaus 
which will then have absorbed so much 
of their functions? If so, they had bet- 
ter start building their political fences 
now. 

All this may seem far-fetched. It may 
be urged that the statutory death bene- 
fits can never replace the insurance pol- 
icy, since the latter extends the protec- 
tion of its principal sum from its incep- 
tion, while the former represents a slow 
accumulation at the rate of only $35 for 
each $1,000 of wages earned. Thus the 
young employe who dies prematurely, 
having earned but $2,000 in his brief life- 
time, leaves to his beneficiaries the full 
amount of his policy, whereas his death 
benefit on $2,000 in total wages is the 
modest sum of $70. It may be argued 
further that the average American cit- 
izen will not be content with benefits of 
$40, $50, or $60, monthly, that he will con- 
tinue hereafter, as he has in the past, to 
build a more adequate defense against 
“the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune.” 

Yet $50 monthly represents the interest 
on from $10,000 to $12,000 of principal; 
and the important point is that the aver- 
age assured’s requirements in private 1n- 
surance will naturally be reduced to the 
extent of any statutory protection he 
may enjoy, particularly where his ability 
to purchase insurance is impaired by 
compulsory contributions to old age and 
death benefits. Hence the insurance now 
lying within that compulsory bracket 
ust in some measure drift away from 
the companies if such benefits are to 
administered, as now provided, by a mon 
opolistic Federal fund. 

Any attempt to discuss the problems 
thus created would unduly extend this 
article. Suffice it to say that statutory 
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ovisions for social security must neces- 
encroach unon and limit the do- 
main of life insurance and, to a lesser 
degree, of casualty insurance. Whether 
or not non-governmental institutions Can, 
should, or would wish, to be admitted 
carriers Of old age and death benefits 
under legislative regulations is a ques- 
tion. Certainly the casualty companies 
yould be reluctant to enter the dyna- 
mitic field of unemployment insurance. 
Nevertheless the socialization of our 
economic structure goes on. In conse- 
quence there are certain questions which 
the forces of insurance must promptly 
answer. They must determine that it is 
desirable that they shall be participants 
in the functioning of all or some of such 
substitutes for private insurance. In that 
case they must find and tender a solu- 
tion for the manifold problems which 
such participation will create and 
through organized effort obtain legisla- 
tive sanction for their admission to a new 
assurance system. In the alternative, 
they must reconcile themselves to an 
inevitable shrinkage, some day to reach 
tremendous proportions, in their smaller 
insurances in force and in the twenty- 
two billions in assets of which they are 
now custodians. Or finally, like the car- 
riage maker turned automobile manufac- 
turer or the phonograph company build- 
ing radios, they must, through new out- 
lets, preserve the volume and the income 
which now constitutes their power. 
Which is it to be? 


pr F 
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Max Hancel Leads Agents 
Of Continental American 
Max J. Hancel, general agent for the 
Continental American Life in New York 
City, is the leading producer of the com- 
pany for the club year to date, the year 
having begun in September, and was the 
largest individual producer in March. He 
is also leader of the company for March 
premiums. Jules Anzel, also of the Han- 
cel agency, was second in premiums for 
March and fifth in the club year. Mur- 
ray April, manager of the Hancel agen- 
cy, is ninth in insurance volume for both 
the month and the club year. 


ANNUITIES INCREASE 113% 


Church Life Corp. Regular Insurance on 

Ministers and Others of Episcopal 

Church up 34% in March 

New insurance written in March, 1936, 
by the Church Life Corp. of New York 
shows a 34% increase over March of 
last year, according to the quarterly re- 
port. New insurance this quarter was 
7.0% better than that of the correspond- 
ing period of 1935. 

Annuity contracts issued in the first 
three months of this year were more 
than double in amount those issued in 
the first quarter of 1935; the gain being 
113%, the increase this March was 761%44% 
compared with March, 1935. 

William Fellowes Morgan is president 
and J. P. Morgan is treasurer of the 
corporation, a subsidiary of the Church 
Pension Fund of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. Only the clergy, active lay 
workers and their immediate families arc 
eligible for its policies. 


SWAMPED WITH ORDERS 
Headquarters of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters is being 
swamped with orders for Life Insurance 
Week publicity material. It is estimated 
there that more than 5,000,000 pieces have 
already been mailed out. An attractive 
window display piece has been designed 
which features the booklet “Seven Wise 
Men”. It is done in several colors. 


RICHMOND L. I. W. PLANS 
John B. Cary, president of the Rich- 
mond, Va. Association of Life Under- 
Writers, has named a committee to plan 
activities for Life Insurance Week from 
“ay 11 to 18. The committee is headed 
A Parks P. Duffy, general agent for the 
nnecticut General. 
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MOTHER LOVE, SO PERFECTLY ex- 
emplified in this powerful picture, is 
beyond price. But no mother can conjure 
up, out of her heart, other things children 
need . . . she must have money every 
month till her youngsters are grown. 


Thus Union Central’s page ad in April 
issues of The Saturday Evening Post and 
Time .. . forcefully raising the question 
that has to be in fathers’ minds before 


they'll buy life insurance: “What would 
happen to my family. IF...” 

And just as forcefully the ad presents 
an answer — Multiple Protection, a 
unique plan by which even fathers on 
very moderate salaries can afford to leave 
their families money every month for 20 
years. 

That this advertising works is proved 
by the results. 46% of Union Central’s 
life insurance sales is in this remarkably 
salable Multiple Protection Plan. 


he UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI 
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A. Conference On Social Security Act 


Taylor Suggests Revamping 
Of Private Pension Plans 


That private pension plans should be 
shifted over to a revised basis as of 
January 1, 1937, and that such plans 
should be revamped or a new one built 
about the government plan as a base so 
as to leave both company and employe 
in somewhat the same position as would 
have been the case if the government 
plan did not exist is the opinion of 
Charles A. Taylor, actuary of the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia. He 
spoke before the Eastern special con- 
ference of the Life Office Management 
Association yesterday. 

Mr. Taylor does not believe that many 
companies will view the taxes for Old 
Age Benefits as additional costs but 
only as substituting government for 
company benefits. “The taxes for unem- 
ployment benefits,” he continued, “are of 
course an additional expense but 
whether or not these will be heavy can- 
not be determined until the effect of 
merit rating provisions is known.” He 
doubts that there will be much change 
in salary scales because of these taxes. 

In its broad aspects he sees the Fed- 
eral Old Age Benefit plan as a possible 
great impetus to the movement for pri- 
vate pension plans and should tend to 
make those plans follow the contributory 
idea. He pointed out that while the 
scale of pensions is not high enough, 
except in the lowest salary brackets, to 
take care of life insurance company em- 
ployes after retirement, the cost of the 
government plan does not use up all the 
available pension money. Also he said: 
“The government’s plan makes no pro- 
vision for those already at or close to 
the retirement age and relatively little 
the older 


for any employes in age 
, 

brackets. Hence no company’s super- 

annuation problem is solved or even 


helped by this act for years to come.” 
He continued in part: 


Answers Puzzling Questions 


“When the government plan is com- 
pared with a private plan it becomes ap- 
parent at once that adjustment cannot 
consist of any such simple device as de- 
ducting the Federal benefits and contri- 
butions from the benefits and contribu- 
tions provided by the private plan. Some 


of the features needing study are 
these: es 
“How shall we reduce contributions 


by employes when the Federal scale of 
contributions will vary for the next 
twelve years? 

“Where the plan is not contributory, 
there is no problem, but in other cases 
one course is to reduce each employe’s 
contributions as nearly as possible by 
the actual amount of tax paid by the 
employe to the government. This will 
leave the contributions to the company 
plan on a varying scale, but since the 
total to be paid by the employe is con- 
stant as long as his salary remains con- 
stant, this feature does not seem highly 
objectionable. 

“If the retirement age for all em- 
ployes or for a certain class such as 
females is earlier than 65, should the 
anomalous condition of a retirement in- 
come at a reduced amount immediately 
after retirement at say, age 60, but in- 
creased at age 65 when the government 
benefits commence, be avoided? 

“Such a condition seems highly unsat- 
isfactory. It might be avoided by hold- 
ing to approximately the old scale of 
benefits during the first five years after 
retirement to be reduced when the gov- 
ernment benefits commence. in other 


words, the new scale of benefits can 
consist of a life income at a reduced 
rate plus a temporary income at the 


government scale. 
“Since no monthly income payments 





are to be made by the government be- 
fore 1942 but in lieu thereof lump sum 
settlements of 344% of wages on which 
taxes were paid, how should existing 
private plans be changed for employes 
who attain age 65 before 1942? 

“Companies might pay for such em- 
ployes not only the employer’s excise tax 
but the employe’s income taxes as well 
and let contributions to the private plan 
continue as before. The cost of these 
additional taxes on the company might 
be absorbed by deferring payment under 
the private plan until the equivalent of 
the government’s lump sum has run out 
in income payments. 

“Should the provisions in many pri- 
vate pension plans by which benefits and 
contributions are based not on actual 
‘wages’ but instead on averages for a 
class be dropped? 

“Yes, the government plan will be 
based on actual ‘wages’ up to $3,000 an- 
nually. Whether or not such a private 
plan should be changed seems to depend 
upon whether or not too wide a range 
or too heterogeneous classes have been 
used in the private plan. Speaking 
generally, it does not appear necessary 
to discontinue in private plans the prac- 
tice of making benefits and contributions 
apply to a salary class unless the range 
of salaries is very wide.” 





Wyatt, Advisor to Social 


Security Board, Present 


A guest of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association at the two day con- 
ference this week was B. E. Wyatt, 
technical advisor to the Social Security 
Board in Washington, D. C., and a mem- 
ber of the Bureau of Federal Old-Age 
Benefits of which Murray W. Latimer 
is director. Mr. Wyatt spoke briefly to 
the meeting Wednesday afternoon, ex- 
plaining the set-up of the Social Secur- 
ity Board and its bureaus. 

In the insurance business he was for- 
merly associated with the Aetna Life 
and the Group department of the Equi- 
table Society. He thanked the associa- 
tion for inviting him and Mr. Latimer to 
the meeting and asked that the Board 
might feel free to come to such groups 
of experienced insurance men from time 
to time to ask their advice and help. 





Classifies Workers 


(Continued from Page 4) 


salesman or insurance solicitor receiving 
a basic salary is considered an employe. 
Unless facts indicate otherwise, he is not 
an employe but an independent person 
when the principal does not control the 
manner and methods of his work or the 
hours of work. Mr. Whigam believes 
that because of the variation in the 
agency organization of life insurance 
companies it may be necessary for some 
companies to submit their agency con- 


tracts and practices to the director of 
the New York Unemployment Insurance 
Division for his approval before they 
will be permitted to exclude agents from 
the classification of employes. 
Regarding Industrial agents who re. 
ceive a fixed salary, a contingent salary 
and Ordinary commission a ruling was 
cited of C. A. Bowers, director of un. 
employment insurance, which allows the 
company to anticipate whether or not 
the agent’s earnings will put him in the 
excluded group. At the end of the year 
tax can be paid for the annual earnings 
or rebate can be claimed according {o 
the actual compensation of the employe. 


Status of Unemployment Insurance 
Rulings Affecting Co. Operations 


The present situation with respect to 
the Federal and state unemployment 
insurance laws and how the various rul- 
ings on those acts affect the operations 
of life insurance companies was dis- 
cussed before the Eastern special confer- 
ence of the Life Office Management As- 
sociation in New York on Wednesday 
by Robert L. Hogg, assistant general 
counsel of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. Because of the im- 
portance of this subject just at this time 
Mr. Hogg’s state by state summary is 
reproduced below in full. 

While the pioneer legislation on this 
subject is the Wisconsin Unemployment 
Reserves and Compensation Act, the 
Federal Social Security Act is the most 
important through its stimulation of 
companion or supplementary state legis- 
lation. Of the eleven Titles of the Fed- 
eral Act, I shall refer only to VIII and 
IX dealing respectively with retirement 
and unemployment benefits. Aside from 
their general public interest in this entire 
social security program, life insurance 
companies are peculiarly interested in an 
interpretation of the taxing provisions of 
these two titles. Title VIII contemplates 
as an exclusive Federal function the col- 
lection of a tax commencing January 1, 
1937, and the administration of an old 
age retirement program. Inasmuch as 
this tax under the Act as well as the 
administration thereof generally is not 
yet effective, there have been no perti- 
nent rules or regulations of special in- 
terest to life companies. Title IX, deal- 
ing with unemployment insurance, how- 
ever, is now operative and calls for the 
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collection of an annual tax, called a con- 
tribution, upon the payroll of the em- 
ployer commencing January 1, 19% 
Payment of this tax may be made up 
to and including January 31 following 
the close of the tax year. Regulations 
under this title, although extremely gen- 
eral in their nature were promulgated 
on March 9, 1936. Since the state legis- 
lation covering unemployment insurance 
was generally prompted by and to a 
certain extent dependent upon the Fed- 
eral Act, it had been assumed that the 
Federal Social Security Board, for the 
sake of uniformity, would adopt rules 
and regulations which, in turn, could be 
also followed in the various states. Such 
procedure manifestly would have simpli- 
fied the administration of both Federal 
and State Acts. This course was not 
followed possibly because the opponents 
of the entire social security program, as 
an argument against its validity, took 
the position that it was coercive and by 
indirection forced the enactment of sup- 
plementary state legislation. Had the 
Federal Social Security Board assumed 
the initiative in the adoption of rules 
and regulations in turn subsequently ap- 
proved by the states, it might have given 
weight to this argument as to coercion. 
The Federal Board, therefore, has been 
rather quiescent so far as definite rules 
and regulations are concerned. Those 
adopted on the 9th day of March, 1936, 
so far as determining the practical ad- 
ministrative problems hereinafter re- 
ferred to, are somewhat of negative 
value. 

Responding to the enactment of the 
Federal Social Security Act, eleven states 
and the District of Columbia have en- 
acted unemployment compensation laws. 
Included in these is that of Wisconsin, 
recently amended so as more minutely 
to conform to the Federal Act. In con- 
sidering rules and regulations under these 
various acts, no attention has been given 
to such general questions as reporting, 
time of payment, forins and such general 
matters. No question general in its na- 
ture and applicable to insurance com- 
panies along with other taxpayers has 
been considered. As thus restricted, the 
prime question encountered from the life 
insurance standpoint relates to the status 
of agency forces, a determination of 
which involves the following definitions: 
“employer”, “employe”, and “wages.” All 
of the acts referred to at least some of 
these definitions and in some instances, 
such as in the Alabama Act, all four 
terms are used. To particularize with 
reference to these definitions as to each 
state would serve no good purpose. Des- 
pite slight variations in phraseology, it '8 
quite apparent that none of the acts were 
intended to create, by force of statute, 
an “employer - employe” _ relationship 
where otherwise the relation would be 
that of “principal” and “independent con- 
tractor.” In the informal discussions wit 
the various administrative officers © 


the various states, and the District 0 
Columbia, as well as the Federal Social 
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—— 
security Board, it was apparent that 
-ontributions were not to be made on 
account of compensation paid to “inde- 
pendent contractors. 
In the subsequent memoranda filed 
with the various boards and commis- 
therefore, the efforts of the As- 
ciation were restricted to showing that 
whose principal compensation 
rom commissions were not “em- 
sloyes” within the meaning of the Act 
but were “independent contractors. Of 
ihe twelve jurisdictions wherein unem- 
ployment compensation laws are in 
force, Alabama, California, District of 
Columbia, New Hampshire, New York 
and Wisconsin have issued rules and 
regulations upon this question of status 
of insurance agents. In Utah the ef- 
jective date of the Act awaits the proc- 


sjons, 


agents 
arose f 


lamation of the Governor, while in 
Washington the Commission has not 
vet been appointed. In Oregon only 


very general regulations have been is- 
sed. A memorandum has been filed 
with the commission in this state set- 
ting forth our views as to the status 
of life insurance agents but no ruling 
has yet been had thereon. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

The original Act in defining employ- 
ment exempted : - 4 . 
“Employment on a commission basis 
one or more employers where the 
master of his own time 
and efforts, and where his wages or 
compensation wholly depend on the 
amount of effort he choses to expend 
in his occupation.” 

A dav or two ago, ho-vever, the leg- 
isature passed an amendatory act now 
awaiting the signature of the Governor 
whereby this language was stricken out. 
It is rather assumed that this amend- 
ment was made so that the Act would 
be more in conformity with the defi- 
nition in the Federal Act. From a 
practical standpoint, this amendment is 
of little importance since the Act in its 
present form is substantially the same as 
that of other jurisdictions, where exemp- 
lion arises from interpretation. 

WISCONSIN 

Upon the original consideration of the 
question, the Commission ruled that in- 
surance agents were employes but later 
observing the weakness in this generali- 
vation decided that the question of 
status should be determined by the facts 
and circumstances of each _ particular 
case. Pursuant to this revised policy the 
Commission has passed upon specific 
contracts of individual companies and so 
far as has been ascertained, in no case 
has the Commission held life insurance 
agents compensated on a commission ba- 
sis to be employes within the meaning 
of the law of that state. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

A Memorandum was also filed with the 
Commissioner and according to informa- 
tion which we received a few days ago, 
he prefers to follow the revised proce- 
dure of the Wisconsin Commission and 
will pass upon the question of status 
after considering the facts and circum- 
stances of each particular case. As in 
Wisconsin, the Commissioner has re- 
quested that the companies submit an- 
swers to a questionnaire which he has 
circulated in almost identically the same 
form as that employed in Wisconsin, 
with the exception of the elimination 
of certain questions. The elimination of 
these particular questions indicates an 
extremely favorable approach to the 
subject. 


by 
employee 1s 


NEW YORK 

The Director of Placement and Unem- 
ployment Insurance was furnished with 
our Memorandum. As a result of his 
study and conferences with the attorney 
lor the Department of Labor, the So- 
‘citor General, and the Attorney Gen- 
cral, the following official regulation has 
been adopted: 

“A commission salesman or an insur- 
ance solicitor receiving a basi¢ salary is 
considered an employe. 

Unless the facts of a particular case 
otherwise indicate, a commission sales- 
Man or insurance solicitor is considered 


an independent person and not the em- 
ploye of a principal, provided: 

“1. He is not obliged to follow orders 
with respect to the prospects or custom- 
ers to be solicited; with respect to man- 
ner and method of performance of his 
activities and duties for his principal; 
with respect to other requirements in 
the performance of, or the control of his 
work for such principal; and 

“2. He is not obliged to spend any 
fixed amount of time in the performance 
of his work for such principal.” 

While this regulation may still leave 
the question of status to depend on the 
facts of each case, yet the breadth of 
the language is such as clearly to clas- 
sify as an independent contractor insur- 
ance agents operating on a commission 
basis. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


_This was the first jurisdiction in which 
direct representations were made. In 
certain tentative rules promulgated by 
the board upon which they called a hear- 
ing, the position was definitely taken 
that the question of status would be de- 
termined by the general rules of master 
and servant, thus expressly excluding in- 
dependent contractors and upon this ba- 
sis memoranda were filed. In the for- 
mal regulations, however, issued on De- 
cember 19, 1935, the board expressly held 
“insurance salesmen” to be employes 
within the meaning of the Act. After 
further contact with the director and the 
legal advisors of the board, it was agreed 
that the entire question would be recon- 
sidered upon the basis of facts pertain- 
ing to two typical cases, one involving 
a company operating on a branch man- 
ager basis, and the other on a general 
agency system. Petitions were therefore 
filed embodying the two sets of facts 
and on last Friday, April 17, the follow- 
ing conclusion was reached: 

“On the basis of the information pre- 
sented on behalf of the companies this 
office holds that agents or solicitors for 
insurance companies whose compensa- 





ROBERT L. HOGG 


tion is derived from commissions are not 
employes within the meaning of the act.” 


ALABAMA 


A Memorandum was filed and although 
there has been no definite ruling of the 
Commission itself, yet the Attorney 
General in response to a request for an 
opinion advised the board as follows: 

“An insurance agent working strictly 
on commission would not come under 
this Act. In Aldrich v. Tyler Groc. Co., 
206 Ala. 138, 89 So. 289 (17 A. L. R. 617) 
the Supreme Court of Alabama held 
that a city salesman using his own car 
and working on commission was an in- 
dependent contractor. 

“The Courts of several states have 
definitely held that agents soliciting in- 
surance are independent contractors. 
Hewett v. Casualty Co. (Mass. 1916), 
113 N. E. 572; American Savings Life 
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A FRIENDLY COMPANY | 








“What kind of a company is it?” is 
a question often asked about any com- 


pany. 


answer. 


sions. 





Number Three of a 
series—giving facts 
about the Fidelity 


Fidelity is rather proud of its 


Founded in 1878, Fidelity has come 
through wars, pestilence and depres- 
Its insurance in force, $356,720,- 
129, measures it as larger than ninety 
per cent. of the companies operating in 
the United States and its assets of $106,- 
647,672 and surplus of $6,763,449 rank 
it, in financial resources, among compa- 
nies many years its senior in age. 


It operates on a 3% reserve basis, in 
thirty-nine states, including New York. 
Fidelity is a friendly company. 


THE FIDELITY 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Walter LeMar Talbot, President 











Ins. Co. v. Replinger (Ky. 1935), 60 S. 
W. (2d) 115; Income Life Ins. Co. v. 
Mitchell (2d) 115; Income Life Ins. Co. 
v.. Mitchell (Tenn. 1935), 79 S. W. 572.” 

Of course, this conclusion is ample to 
classify insurance agents on a commis- 
sion basis as independent contractors 
and not employes within the meaning of 
the Act. Under this ruling, however, 
agents compensated on a salary basis 
inferentially were classed as “employes.” 
We have just learned that on April 18 
the Alabama legislature, by affirmative 
legislation, expressly exempted in gen- 
eral language agents and solicitors of 
insurance companies. Thus in this state, 
in the event the Governor approves the 
Act, agents, whether compensated upon 
salary or commission, will not be classed 
as “employes.” 

MISSISSIPPI 

Unemployment insurance legislation 
has been quite recently enacted in this 
state. No regulations have been promul- 
gated. The Commission has not yet 
been appointed but when the personnel 
has been selected, a Memorandum will 
then be filed. 

INDIANA 

Unemployment insurance legislation 
has just recently been enacted and no 
regulations have yet been promulgated. 
A public hearing is scheduled for April 
27, at which time this question of status 
will be formally discussed and consid- 
ered. A Memorandum is now in process 
of preparation for use in this state. 


CALIFORNIA 


In this state, the Commisison has 
reached the following conclusion: 

“1. Agents and solicitors of insurance 
of every kind or nature whose principal 
remuneration arises from commissions 
are dcemed independent contractors, on 
account of whose compensation no con- 
tributions are payable under this Act. 

“2. Insurance brokers placing insur- 
ance with more than one company or 
engaging in the sale of diversified lines 
of insurance are likewise deemed inde- 
pendent contractors, on account of 
whose compensation no contributions are 
payable under this Act. 

“3. Salaried managers of general and 
branch insurance offices are not deemed 
independent contractors, and the contri- 
butions required of them under this Act 
shall be payable upon both salary and 
commissions received by such persons. 

“4. In the case of all others, the de- 
erce of control in the specific case shall 
determine the liability for contributions. 
“5. Provided, that notwithstanding 
any provision contained in the foregoing 
rules to the contrary thereof, any per- 
son or persons of the several classes 
enumerated above who are ‘employers’ 
as that term is defined by this Act, and 
subject thereto, are not relieved of lia- 
bility for the payment of contributions 


thereunder.” 
SUMMARY 

As to regulations, these twelve juris- 
dictions may be classified as follows: 

1. There are no regulations in the fol- 
lowing states where the law is not in 
operation either through failure to (1) 
appoint the Commission or Board or (2) 
proclaim the effective date of the Act: 

Mississippi, Washington, Utah. 

2. The legislation is of such recent 
origin that an opportunity for adoption 
of regulations has not been afforded: 
Indiana. 

3. A Memorandum has been filed but 
no rulings made: Oregon. 

4. Ruling prevailed prior to adoption 
of Federal Act: Wisconsin. 

5. Status undetermined pending ac- 
tion of Governor with reference to 
Amendatory Act: Massachusetts. 

6. Memoranda have been filed and 
favorable rulings adopted: Alabama, 
California, District of Columbia, New 
Hampshire, New York. 





One of the brightest spots in the re- 
tail business picture today is the stead- 
ily mounting public interest in things 
for the home, according to the year-end 
“prosperity goods” survey of mass buy- 
ing made by Northwestern National Life: 
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Morton Doesn’t Believe 
in ‘Tax Specialist’ Name 


IT DOESN’T HELP THE AGENT 





Shouldn’t Put That Designation After 
Name Any More Than “John Agent, 
Actuary,” He Tells Course 





Forrest L. Morton, one of the outstand- 
ing authorities on taxation as its affects 
insurance and who certainly should be 
entitled to sign himself “tax specialist” 
if anybody is so entitled, doesn’t believe 
in such designations for agents. He 
doesn’t think it helps to sell insurance, 
thinks it may interfere somewhat. An 
agent who prints up cards reading “John 
Q. Doe, Tax Specialist,” is in exactly the 
same position as though the card read, 
“John Q. Doe, Actuary,” in Mr. Mor- 
ton’s opinion. He made that point last 
week in addressing the members of the 


Life Underwriters Association of New 
York in my | of the weekly educational 
talk series, his theme being the use of 


the tax approach in selling. Mr. Morton 
is in charge of the New York Life’s Van- 


derbilt agency. 

A life insurance agent’s primary job 
is to sell life insurance and all the tax 
information needed in order to make 
tax approach can be contained in four 
simple sentences, Mr. Morton stated. 
There is no need for the agent to study 
tomes of legal literature or to know the 
innermost workings of government fin- 
ance. If he finds himself in need of 
such special information, it can be se- 
cured for him through the agency man- 
ager or the company. 

What Agent Should Know 


On the other hand every agent should 
know four simple explanations about the 
relationship of taxes to insurance. With 
taxation cutting down much further into 
the middle class brackets every year 
the field for tax policies is rapidly grow- 
ing wider and most agents can use the 
tax approach to advantage. After all the 
tax angle is just an addition to the gen- 
eral sale. Only in exceptionally large 
cases do you have a pure tax approach. 
And just demonstrating a tax exemption 
won't sell life insurance. The agent must 
get excited about it, just like any other 
sale. 

In one part of his talk Mr. Morton 
described an actual sales he once made 
and pointed out how little tax informa- 
tion was used. But it was enough, with 
the other features of the sale properly 
handled, to close the case. 

The Four Taxation Angles 

There are four’ insurance-taxation 
angles: 

Estates shrink through death taxes. In- 
surance is the ideal method to use to 
cover the shrinkage. 

There are certain advantages peculiar 
to life insurance which can be gained 
through the exemptions granted. 

Advantages can be gained by giving 
away property including annuities or life 
insurance, paying gift taxes but avoiding 
death ‘taxes. 

Estates have 
which the life 


administrative expenses 
insurance estate avoids. 

ALL TIME AE PROVIDENT HIGH 

A new all time high production record 
for any first quarter was established by 
producers of the Provident Life & Acci- 
dent, Chattanooga, Tenn., as March ter- 
minated the first quarter of 1936, accord- 
ing to R. J. Maclellan, president. 

J. Mi. RUSSELL L. I. W. PLANS 

John Henry Russell, home office gen- 
eral agent for the Pacific Mutual Life, 
is chairman of the Los Angeles Life In- 
surance Week committee. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


@ Consulting Actuaries & 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Beekman 3-6799 

















Myrick Agency Now Has 
Two Floors of Building 


The Julian S. Myrick agency of the 
Mutual Life during the past week end 
moved into new quarters in the same 
building it has occupied for some years; 
57 William—46 Cedar Streets. The or- 
ganization is now on the fifth and sixth 
floors of the buildings whereas it for- 
merly occupied the fourth. The entire two 
floors are taken up by the agency which 
now has about twice as much room as 


before. 
The sixth floor is occupied by the 
clerical and supervisory force and it is 


amazing for the visitor accustomed to 
the old quarters to step out into the 
new, for the identical layout is followed 
in that portion of the office which is 
near the entrance. Mr. Myrick’s office 
was transported upstairs and rebuilt vir- 
tually without change and so were the 
offices surrounding it. The rest of that 
floor is given over to the clerical de- 
partment. 

Downstairs on the fifth floor are desks 
for the agents and private offices for 
the larger producers. There is also a 
much larger agency auditorium. Both 
floors are well lit by daylight. 

The Myrick agency is one of the larg- 
est in the entire country and for some 


time its quarters have been rather 
cramped. The home office buildings of 
the Mutual Life are just across Cedar 
Street. 





Wellman Ford General Agent; 


Son of Noted Ins. Woman 


Wellman B. Ford has been made Mi- 
ami general agent by the Minnesota Mu- 
tual Life of St. Paul and he has opened 
offices in the Congress Building there. 
He is the second insurance generation 
in the family, his mother being Mrs. 
Kathryn Ford of the Mutual Life, My- 
rick agency, in New York City and noted 
for her activity in the women’s section 
of the national and local life underwrit- 
ers’ associations; also as president and 
founder of the League of Insurance 
Women. 

Wellman Ford was born in Bay City, 
Texas, where his father Vernon O. Ford 
was in the rice irrigation business. The 
family, which is descended from relatives 
of George Washington, moved to Chi- 
cago in 1914 and there young Mr. Ford 
completed his education. From 1924 un- 
til 1926 he was paymaster for the Chi- 
cago Milwaukee Electric Railroad, that 
being the period of its construction. 
After several years of selling he joined 
the Zischke agency of the Union Central 
in Chicago. He went to Florida with 
the Union Central in 1934. 


MASTERSON AGENCY MOVES 

The W. H. Masterson agency of the 
Equitable Society in Newark and the 
cashier’s office directed by G. B. Melick 
have moved from 744 Broad Street, which 
is the National Newark & Essex Build- 
ing, to the fifteenth floor of the Ray- 
mond-Commerce Building. 


VISITING SAN JUAN AGENCY 

Dr. Joseph B. Drummond, medical di- 
rector of the Union Mutual Life, while 
vacationing for a month in Puerto Rico 
will visit the company’s San Juan agen- 
cy there. 








Union Mutual Life Issues 
Insurance-Annuity Form 


RETIREMENT AT AGE 55, 60, 65 
$1,000 Face Amount Prior to Maturity, 
Then $10 a Month for 120 Months 
Certain Until Death 
The Union Mutual Life is issuing a 
new contract known as the Insurance 
Annuity, a retirement income plan. It 
is a participating contract on the regular 

legal reserve basis of the company. 

Insurance Annuity contracts provide a 
retirement income beginning at ages 55, 
00 or 65, according to the plan selected. 
Life insurance of “$1, 000 face amount is 
provided prior to maturity as a retire- 
ment income. When the policy approach- 
es maturity the cash value becomes 
greater than the face amount—in such 
instances insurance will be for the cash 
value. At retirement age the insurance 
ceases and the insured receives an in- 
come of $10 a month for 120 months 
certain and as long thereafter as he may 
live. If he dies before receiving all of 
the 120 monthly income payments the 
balance will be paid to the beneficiary. 
The Waiver of Premium disability rider 
is an optional feature of the contract. 

Upon maturity the insured has the op- 
tion of taking the cash value in place of 
monthly income. No policy will be is- 
sued to provide less than $10 monthly 
income. ‘ 

The company’s new rate book issued 
recently also contains a new juvenile 
policy, ‘educational endowment at age 18. 
Single premium annuity rates have been 
reduced. 


NEW A. L.C. MANUAL 


Lists Lesser Officials as Well as Chief 
Executives; Companies Have 
$29,441,300,000 in Force 
The American Life Convention execu- 
tive office at Chicago has just completed 
distribution to members of a new manual 
which is more comprehensive than any 
ever published, yet because of use of 
thinner, tough paper, is only about one- 
half the thickness of previous editions. 
The manual in an alphabetical list by 
companies shows not only the chief ex- 
ecutive officers, as before, but also many 
lesser officials, and is therefore more 

valuable as a reference work. 

The 136 companies which are mem- 
bers of the American Life Convention 
have a total of $29,441,288,508 insurance 
in force, or more than 25% of all the 
life insurance in force in the United 
States, the executive office reports. 








MARION IVES WINS PRIZE 


A contest from April 6 to 15 in the 
William H. Kee agency, Mutual Life, 
Brooklyn, resulted in $227,000 new busi- 
ness. Run as a baseball contest with 
tickets to the opening game between 
the Brooklyn Dodgers and Philadelphia 
as the prizes, top honors went to Mrs. 
Marion Ives. Second and third honors 
went to Peter Gettinger and Max Haas, 
district managers. 





Idle wishes are like smoke in the hand. 
—Mutual Life Points. 





Matt Lauer 





OUR PREFERRED CLASS PLAN 


offers your client a much larger amount of life insur- 
ance than is usually obtainable for the same premium 


A Special Opportunity for a Special Class 


MATTHEW J. LAUER AGENCY 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
10 East 40th Street, New York, New York 


For information call 
Lexington 2-5770 


Sam Sapirstein 





Anril 24, 19% 











JUVENILE 
INSURANCE 


A PLAN FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
ISSUED FROM AGES 
| DAY TO 15 YEARS 


20 Payment Endowment at Age 85 
20 Payment Endowment at Age 65 
20 Year Endowment 

Educational Endowment at Age |8 


SINCE 1848 
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LOW INTEREST NO BENEFIT 


More Lenders Who Would Loose Than 
Borrowers Who Would Benefit, 
Ohio State Life Head Says 


The number of people who would lose 
because of lower interest rates is prob- 
ably greater than the number of those 
would gain, says U. S. Brandt, 
president of the Ohio State Life, in a 
statement issued in connection with the 


who 


mailing of the company’s annual report 
to its policyholders. 

Mr. Brandt points out that the number 
of his company ’s policy-holders is more 
than four times as large as the number 
of its borrowers—that is, those borrow- 
ing on real estate mortgages and those 
borrowing on policies. 

“The interest rates on new mortgages 
and bonds bought by insurance com- 
panies in 1935 were lower than the aver- 
age for recent years,” said Mr. Brandt. 
“This is due to the large amount of idle 
money awaiting borrowers and_ also, 
largely, to government loaning at very 
low interest rates. Whether still lower 
interest rates would be best for the 
American people, as a whole, is a ques- 
tion which should have the very careful 
study of everyone.” 





SMRHA’S $1,000,000 CLAIM 

Nebraska State Insurance Director 
Smrha has filed claims totalling 
a million dollars in behalf of Nebraska 
policyholders with the receiver of the 
Pacific States Life Insurance Co. at 
Denver. Nearly $900,000 of the total 
amount represents cash surrender values, 
and $40,000 represents unpaid death 
claims and $18,000 in matured annuities. 
Most of these claims were originally 
— by policyholders of the Elkhorn 
Life & Accident of Norfolk, Nebr, 


nearly 


which was taken over by the Colorado 
company. 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, lnc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 









Omaha 








Consulting Actuaries 
Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 





Telephone BEekman 3-5656 
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A. & H. Sales Interest — 
Aroused in Many Cities 


UEBNER PHILA. ATTRACTION 
Human aie Values; Chicago 
a oe Breakfast; Many Sales 
Congresses; Big Attendances 





itious programs in many cities 
a in the April 20 to 25 National 
\ccident & Health Week observance, 
the interest being at its height in large 
cities such as New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh and Detroit. 

In Chicago nearly 500 attended a “sun- 
rise breakfast” at the LaSalle’ Hotel on 
April 21 at which C. H. Davis, Pacific 
\Mutual, was master of ceremonies. C. 
T. Redfield, president, Chicago Accident 
& Health Club, was in the role of wel- 
comer. George W. Fleming, general sec- 
retary, “Keep Chicago Safe” committee, 
‘ted to first prize winner David I. 
Silverman his award in the national 
letter contest. The guest speaker was 
E. J. Schofield, honorary vice-president, 
Globe Indemnity, now an _ advertising 
consultant, who spoke on “why I am 
enthusiastic about accident insurance.” 
\ DP, Anderson, Continental Casualty, 
was chairman of the local committee 
which put over so successfully this affair. 

The Pittsburgh committee with W. S. 
Stumpf, Jr. as chairman, put on a sales 
coneress Which included E. H. O’Con- 
nor, United States Casualty; Francis L. 
\lerritt, Monarch Life superintendent of 
agencies ; Charles Elton, president, Harry 
G. Clark Co.; J. E. Deutsch, Monarch 
Life agent; R. R. Dodson, General 
\merican Life manager, who gave a 
mock sales demonstration; F. T. Cox, 
Inter-Ocean Casualty agent; and B. F. 
Davis, Pacific Mutual manager. 

“Perfect Week Drive” in Detroit 

\ “perfect weck’s effort” was one of 
the sales campaigns put on in Detroit 
during the week, its creator being E. B. 
Brink, chairman of the committee there, 
who runs the agency for the Mutual 
Benefit H. & A. Association. The idea 
was for each agent to circularize a list 
of 100 accessible prospects and during 
the special week to call on not less than 
twenty of them with prepared approach 
and sales talk, keeping an accurate re- 
port of hours, calls, interviews and sales. 
Following this program for a week gives 
the agent a fine prize and lets him know 
just how much business he can write on 
an organized basis. 

“And Sudden Death” Exhibit in Phila. 

at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel 


prese 


As a drawing card at the Philadelphia 
luncheon on Monday which opened the 
national week, a smashed-up car was 
displayed in the hotel. One of the signs 
on it read: “And Sudden Death—a son 
was driving this car—a mother and 
father were killed in the wreck.” The 
luncheon, broadcasted by WFIL, at- 
tracted 200 company officials and pro- 
(ucers, and some thirty newspaper men. 
John Leibig, Continental Casualty, was 
the special committee’s chairman and is 
succeeding Edward Kenney, U. S. F. & 
(., as president of the club. 

here was only one incident to mar 
the day. Governor Earle was unavoid- 
ably detained at a previous engagement 
and his speech was read by Insurance 
Commissioner Owen B. Hunt of Penn- 
sylvania, who acquitted himself in fine 
fashion as chairman of the luncheon, 
running things like clockwork and hav- 
ing everything go according to the radio 
schedule. yi 

Hear Armand Sommer 


_After calling the affair to order Mr. 
Kenny introduced Armand Sommer, 
Continental Casualty, past president of 
the National A. & H. Association, who 
Mm turn gave Mr. Hunt to the radio au- 
dience. Mr. Sommer in his own speech 
asserted that “no special drive or com- 
Memorative week can possibly succeed 
unless the motive behind the campaign 
's fundamentally sound.” 

, He further said that while the Pitts- 
urgh flood was a major catastrophe, the 


merchant who lost his all is not nearly 
as unfortunate .as his neighbor who is 
slowly and subtly being captured by 
tuberculosis germs. Mr. Sommer also 
spoke in New York City this week. 

Mayor Wilson of Philadelphia, at the 
close of his address, dramatically as- 
serted that “the head of a family who 
fails to protect them by insurance is as 
bad as the public official who fails to 
enforce the law.” He added: “I carry 
health, accident and life insurance. I 
have no estate and when I die, all that 
my family will receive is the insurance 
I carry. Every man should set aside 
something to pay for his insurance.” 

Dr. Huebner’s Address 

Of greatest interest to the audience 
was the address by Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
the Wharton School of Finance of the 
U. of P. on the place of accident and 
health insurance in economics. He 
pointed out how much more important 
the human life value was to the property 
value; that while the property values 
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“Opportunity for Men of Ability” 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY ORDINARY 


— of America — 
(Est. 1897) 


Operating in New Jersey—New York—Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut 
SERVING THE PEOPLE 37 YEARS— 
AND CONTINUING TO PLEASE! 


“REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY” 





JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


GROUP 








were about $300,000,000,000 in the United 
States at present, the earned income 
represents a dollar valuation of $1,250,- 
000,000,000. 

Telling of the need for accident and health 
insurance, he quoted figures of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research showing that out 
of a grand total of 37,569,060 income recipients 
in the United States, 14,558,224, or nearly 40%, 
received less than $1000 of income; 24,056,344, 
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Accident Insurance Sales 
Continue to Gain 


Publicity attending country wide accident prevention work 


is promoting the sale of accident insurance. 


It is being 


bought for wives, sons and daughters as well as for the head 


of the family. 


During 1935 the Connecticut General received 138% more 
in premiums and wrote 17% more policies than in 1934. 
The lapse rate fell to below 10%, a remarkably low figure 
since death, age limits, etc. make some lapses inevitable. 


Selling accident insurance is prospecting for life insurance 
with immediate payment for the time it takes. 


People understand accident insurance better than formerly 
and expect it to cover their needs accurately without re- 


quiring them to pay for provisions they don’t need. 


Our 


series of reimbursement policies allows you to arrange 
exactly the right combination of benefits. 


Connecticut General 
. Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


or nearly 72%, received less than $1500; 3,065, 
024 received between $2000 and $3000, while 
1,383,167 were listed between $3000 and $5000, 
leaving only 587,824, about 1.6%, who received 
more than $5000. 

“These figures show how much accident and 
health insurance is needed,” he emphasized. 

Frank H. Davis, vice president, Penn 
Mutual Life, on the program for a brief 
plea for the United Campaign, declared 
that the tragedy of insurance is that 
those who need it most, don’t have it. 





Insurance Written In 
New Jersey Last Year 


According to a summary of the life 
insurance transacted in New Jersey in 
1935, which has just been issued by the 
New Jersey Insurance Department, less 
life insurance was written last year in 
the state than in 1934. 

In the Ordinary field $368,053,502 was 
written last year while in the previous 
vear the total was $380,484,790. In the 
group field, $101,140,411 was produced 
while in 1934 the total was $102,063,580. 

Industrial insurance shows that $266,- 
591.272 was written in 1935 as against 
$279,091,137. 

The total premiums received for Ordi- 
nary in 1935 was $87,252,567, in the group 
field $5,841,672 and for industrial $50,- 
930,420, making a grand total of pre- 
miums received for the three classes of 
$144,024,659. The total claims settled was 
$51,228,497. 

The total premiums received in 1934 
for ordinary insurance amounted to 
$84,772,811, for group, $5,626,732 and in 
the industrial field, $54,658,939, making a 
grand total of premiums for the thre« 
groups of $145,058,482. The claims set- 
tled in 1934 totaled $49,484,728. 

The Metropolitan Life again led all 
life insurance companies doing business 
in the state in the Ordinary with a to- 
tal of issued business of $95,226,803 while 
the Travelers were the leaders in Group 
insurance with a total of $29,723,453. In 
the Industrial field, the Prudential led 
with a total of $121,458,393. 

For 1934 the Metropolitan Life also 
led all companies in the Ordinary field 
with $105,084,737, while the Travelers 
ranked first with $34,924,648 in the Group 


field. In the Industrial fie¥d the Pruden- 
tial was again the leader with $131,- 
241,312. 


Changes in Tax Basis for 
Companies in Revenue Bill 
The administration revenue bill, which 

was introduced in the House on Tues- 

day and reported out of the Ways and 

Means committee almost’ immediately, 

excludes insurance companies from the 

undistributed net income tax for cor- 
porations. Insurance companies would 
continue to pay a net income tax but at 

a flat rate of 15% instead of at the 

present graduated rate ranging from 

12%4% to 15%. 

No changes are made in the method 
of computing net taxable income for life 
insurance companies other than the 
omission of the present deduction for 
dividends received from domestic cor- 
porations. 


REJECTS MRS. MAYS’ SUIT 
United States District Judge Moore 
of St. Louis has held that the claim of 
Mrs. Drucilla Mays, wife of Ed Mays, 
president of the Continental Life, to 
ownership of 50,958 shares of the com- 
pany, bore the “badge of fraud.” 
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The Mutual Life’s Boston Manager 


Paul Burns Was 15 Years Old When He Joined Company; 
His Predecessor Was George K. Sargent, Now Vice- 
President in Charge of Company’s Field Forces 


By Ralph Sanborn 


Boston office of the Mutual Life 
of New York and the Old South Meet- 
ing House are about as far apart as 
monthly premiums. In other words, 
they’re practically on top of each other 

The religious edifice which once served 


The 


as a royal riding academy and _ later 
served as a fire-wall against which the 
ereat fire of 1879 broke its vengeance 


and the Mutual Life office are not only 
neighbors—they are traditions. To be 
slight difference in 


sure, there’s a age 
slightly over one hundred years—but 
what’s that among traditions? 
In complete conformation with such 


an atmosphere is the story of Paul S 
Burns, present manager of the Mutual 
Life’s office. 

Started as Office Boy 

In the fall of 1890—the same year the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers was founded—Mr. Burns celebrated 
his fifteenth birthday and went to work 
as an office boy for Colonel Charles A. 
Hopkins, the general agent of the Mu- 
tual Life in Boston. School had irked 
the ambitious youth and although his 
father—a former mayor of the city of 
Somerville—fully expected that the trials 
and tribulations attendant upon such an 
inglorious activity would return his son 
to the books, such was not to be th 
case. 

Successor to George K. Sargent, now 
vice-president in charge of the com 
pany’s production, Office Boy Burns took 
his work seriously and followed his pre 


3oston 


decessor over the promotion steps as 
junior clerk and_ superintendent’ of 
agents. At this latter point Mr. Sar- 
gent left Boston to become assistant 


superintendent of agencies at the honx 
office. This left the climb to success 
unobstructed. A senior superior had de- 
parted and Mr. Burns continued his 
promotion routine which, in 1914, was 
capped by his appointment as the Bos- 
ton manager. 

For years the rotund, affable and in- 


dustrious leader of the Mutual Life’s 
office has been a prominent figure in 
the Boston life insurance field. Next 


October he will have rounded out forty- 
six years of constant and valuable ser- 
vice for his company and for his pro- 
fession. Always alert to the opportuni- 
ties for business, constantly mindful of 
the personal problems within a group 
of forty agents and diligently active in 
behalf of local life insurance work, he 
has moved quietly, efficiently and cffec- 
tively. 
Good Friend of Life Underwriters 


Association 


Crowded in between innumerable of 
ficial activities for the Boston Associa 
tion of Life Underwriters have been sev 
eral valuable but unofficial acomplish- 
ments which never reached the light of 
a printed page but which, nonetheless 
are held in high esteem by all who knew 
of them. During the few “off hours” 





PAUL S. BURNS 


that remained, he has been a devoted and 
active Mason. He once served as a Past 
District Deputy Grand Master. Before 
that he had been Master of Soley Lodge 
in his home town of Somerville. 

Those familiar with Greater Boston 
eeography and the changes brought 
about by shifting social centers can un- 
derstand the motive which prompted 
Mr. and Mrs. Burns to forsake city 
streets and establish a residence within 
the portly mansion which faces on the 
main street in the South Shore town 
of Duxbury. In the dead of winter the 
3urns menage moves to Cambridge, but 
the Squire is restless and out of sorts 
until he returns to his waterfront re- 
treat and its easy-going atmosphere. 

Likes Fishing Trips 

His vocation, however, has always been 
his avocation. Occasional fishing trips 
with his wife and the George K. Sar- 
gents have never assumed the propor- 
tion of a full-fledged hobby. Neither 
have his mild and casual dabblings in 
cow-pasture pool. Life insurance, and 
its many incidental demands have been 
the master of his time. He has wanted 
it that way. He has made it that way. 
He will have it that way. 

As one of the seniors in point of con- 
tinued service for the Mutual Life, he 
ranks seventh in point of service as a 
manager. He has seen tontines fade in 
the brilliant light of a Hughes investiga- 
tion. He has participated in, and con 
tributed to, the steady growth of the 
country’s oldest legal reserve life insur- 
ance company. He has witnessed all of 
the vital latter-day developments within 
his business. Through it all he has main- 
tained that quiet charm and benign smile 
which ingratiated him with this writer 
some fifteen years ago at the time of our 





EQUIOWA CLUBS 
A. L. Lanphear, B. F. Hadley and Wilbur 
Loveland Head Three Production and 
Organization Groups of Co. 

The Equitable Life of Iowa has an- 
nounced the officers of its 1936 produc- 
tion and organization clubs. The pro- 
duction group with the largest number 
of members is the agency club with Wil- 
bur Loveland of Wichita president; W. 
H. Robbins of Kokomo vice-president 
and G. J. Van Osdol of Indianapolis sec- 
retary. 

A. L. Lanphear of Chicago is head of 
the President’s Club, G. W. Randall of 
Williamsport vice-president and J. A. 
Mason of Hoey & Ellison, New York, 
is secretary. 

B. F. Hadley is president of the Or- 
ganization Club, for which general 
agents qualify by having the requisite 
proportion of first year men and older 
men qualify during the year. The firm 
of Wallis & Johnson is vice-president. 








ROTHAERMEL’S 30 CUESTIONS 

William M. Rothaermel, superintend 
ent of agencies. Central department, for 
the Equitable Society, gave members of 
the Chicago Life Supervisors thirty 
auestions which make up a survey of 
fundamentals of unit management. At 
the group’s April meeting there were 
more supervisors in attendance than had 
provided for. Talmage Smith of 
the New England Mutual is president of 
the association. 


heen 


HEAR SPEECH PROFESSOR 

Prof. Vernon A. Utzinger, head of the 
department of speech at Carroll College, 
Waukesha, Wis., discussed “Sales Speak- 
ing” at the March meetine of the Mil- 
waukee Life Managers and General 
Agents Association, which served also for 
the ceremony of seating the newly elect 
ed president, T. H. Richey, manager of 
the Travelers. 


PATTERSON’S L. I. W. SPEECHES 

Alexander E. Patterson, Penn Mutual 
general agent at Chicago, will open Pitts- 
burgh Life Insurance Week on Monday, 
May 11. Although he started in the in- 
surance business in Pittsburgh this will 
be his first formal speech there in four- 
teen years. Thursday of Life Insurance 
Week he will address the Detroit Asso- 
ciation. 





ENGLISH CO IN FRANCE 
The Gresham Life Assurance Society 
nearly doubled its French business dur- 
ing the past year, in consideration of 
which its assistant manager, Max de 
Font-Reaulx, has been promoted. 


first meeting. On that day he had the 
unpleasant task of reporting a first re- 
jection, but he did it with every “stop” 
on that “charm concertina” of his wide 
open. It was just though he were offer- 
ing a six figure policy without a restric- 
tion. 

Traditions are cherished because they 
are worthy. Perhaps it is superfluous 
to refer to historical neighbors or ante- 
cedents. It is hardly superfluous, how- 
ever, to add the philosophical observa- 
tion that it is such human contributions 
of work well done as that of Mr. Burns’ 
which make the business of life insur- 
ance such a vital factor in our financial 
well being. 


April 24, 193, 

















NEW WASHINGTON, D. C. MGR. 
James A. Maloney Joins Fidelity Mutual 
in Capital; Stanley H. Gettis 
Associate Manager 
James A. Maloney of the Equitable in 
Washington, D. C., has been appointed 
manager in that city for the Fidelity 
Mutual Life. Mr. Maloney entered the 


life insurance business in 1919, follow- 
ing an extended service overseas with 
the A. E. F. He is a director of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association in_ the 


District of Columbia. 

Stanley H. Gettis, who has represented 
the Fidelity in Washington for many 
years, is retaining his connection as as 
sociate manager in the Washington 
agency. 


NATIONAL VT. STILL GAINS 

For the sixteenth consecutive month 
the National Life of Vermont shows 
gains in new paid business. February's 
increase amounted to a million dollars; 
and January and February together shov 
a gain of slightly more than $1,500,000) 
over the first two months of 1935. Since 
there have been decreased cancellations 
along with new business, these two first 
months of 1936 have increased the 
amount of insurance in force by mort 
than $1,500,000 over December 31, 1935. 





from birth to 65 next birthday. 


Basil S. Walsh 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance. 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 
Joseph L. Durkin 


Secretary 


John J. Gallagher 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 














OUR LEADERS 


|. Low Cost Preferred Risk 
Ordinary Life—Family Income—Adijustment 


2. Retirement Income Endowments 
Income @ 55, 60, 65 or 70 

3. . Juvenile Education Endowments 

4. Attractive General Agent's Contract 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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pr. E. H. Lines Dead; 
Was With New York Life 


was CHIEF MEDICAL DIRECTOR 





Twenty Years in Paris Office of 
Te eny: Retired in 1934 After 


Forty-five Years of Service 





Dr. Ernest H. Lines, formerly chief 
medical director of the New York Life, 
chevalier of the Legion of Honor, died 
gst Friday in Topsfield, Mass., at the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. Sargeant H. 
Wellman. He was seventy-six years old 
and retired from the New York Life in 
1934. He had been with the company 
for forty-five years. 

Dr. Lines first joined the New York 
Life in 1889 as an examiner at the home 
office. That was not long after his grad- 
uation from Dartmouth College and the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Columbia University. In 1900 he was 
appointed associate medical director for 
Europe being assigned to the company’s 
Paris office where he served for many 
years and came in close contact with 
Vice-Pesident Walker Buckner, then in 
charge of the company’s European busi- 
ness. 

While resident in Paris Dr. Lines was 
elected president of the American Club 
and was made a member of the French 
Legion of Honor. When European busi- 
ness was discontinued by the company 
in 19220 Dr. Lines returned to the home 
ofice and on the retirement of Dr. Oscar 
H. Rogers in 1929 Mr. Lines became 
chief medical director of the company. 
He served for about five years in that 
post, retiring in May of 1934. 

While in France he was active in the 
American Ambulance Service and his 
only son died as a volunteer. He was 
also a director of the Quai de Billy 
school for rehabilitation of French vet- 
erans. 





NEW BUFFALO GENERAL AGENT 


Arda C. Bowser Goes From Pittsburgh 
for Penn Mutual; Was Formerly 
With Truck Manufacturers 
\rda C. Bowser, Penn Mutual pro- 
ducer in the Pittsburgh agency, has been 
made general agent at Buffalo. Mr. 
Bowser graduated from Bucknell Uni- 
versity in 1923, served in the Naval Avia- 
tion Reserve Corps during the War, had 
his start as a salesman while at college, 
distributing suits, shoes, and so forth to 
his fellow-students, and sold similar mer- 

chandise during the summer. 

His first eight business vears were 
spent in the service of the White Motor 
Co. Beginning as an apprentice, he held 
virtually every position in the sales or- 
ganization—sales promotion in the home 
office, retail and wholesale selling at 
Pittsburgh, manager of used truck de- 
partment in Pittsburgh, manager of Co- 
lumbus branch, and, finally, territorial 
sales manager in Chicago. 


Mr. Bowser became a life agent in 


1932 as a supervisor in the Provident 
Mutual’s Columbus, Ohio. office. He 
joned the Penn Mutual’s Pittsburgh 


Agency in June, 1933. 


W. K. MURPHY’S 20 YEARS 
W. K. Murphy, general agent at Los 
Angeles for the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, celebrated the twenticth anniver- 
sary of his service with the company in 
this field by giving a dinner party for 
the members of his agency at the Los 
Angeles Country Club. In commemora- 
tion of the event he was presented by 


= agency with a bronze correspondence 
Tay, 





ON FRASER, LTD., BOARD 

H. P. Thornhill, assistant treasurer of 
the Sun Life of Canada, has been elect- 
td a director of Fraser Companies, Ltd.. 
Prominent lumber and pulp company op- 
‘rating in eastern Canada, and also a 
director of its subsidiary, the Resti- 
gouche Co., Ltd. . 


How To Tell If Policy 
Will Stay on the Books 


RESEARCH BUREAU’S BOOKLET 





New Edition of “Conservation at the 
Source” Describes Results from Use 
of Rating Table by Companies 





Increased use by life insurance com- 
panies of a persistency rating chart, by 
which the quality of new business can 
be forecast when the business is writ- 
ten in much the same way that business 
is underwritten for mortality, is indi- 
cated in a booklet entitled “Conservation 
at the Source,” just published by the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 
This booklet bears the same title as one 
published late in 1934, but whereas the 
carly edition outlined the purposes of 
the persistency rating chart, the present 
publication reports on the actual experi- 
ence of a number of companies which 
have adapted it to their own plans of 
operation. * 

“Conservation at the Source” points 
out that progress has been made in un- 
derwriting new business for persistency, 
just as the numerical rating of under- 
writing for mortalitv was developed. The 
persistency rating chart takes into ac- 
count the principal factors which appear 
to have the greatest influence on per- 
sistency and then assigns to each a cer- 
tain weighted value, which, when consid- 
ered in conjunction with the other fac- 
tors, gives an indication of the probable 
persistency of the policy. 

The five factors considered on the 
rating chart are: occupation, age and in- 
come of the applicant: the amount of 
insurance applied for and the mode of 
premium payment. 

In addition to the rating on these 
principal factors, credits are given for 


income settlement arrangements, cash 
with application, or if the applicant has 
Previous insurance in force. Tikewise 


the case is debited for note settlements. 
term insurance for other than business 
protection, previous policies lapsed or 
surrendered or if the policy is to replace 
insurance in the same or another com- 
pany. 

The Research Bureau points out that 
the life insurance agency officer is. in 
the final analvsis, not so much interested 
in forecasting persistency as he is in di- 
rectinge the attention of the manager and 
agent to the factors which are known to 
influence quality. To do this a measur- 
ing stick of some accuracy is required; 
hence, the comparison of actual to ex- 
pected persistency. 





NOW ASSISTANT ACTUARIES 

Following the promotion of J. H. 
Birkenshaw of the Confederation Life 
from associate actuary to actuary and 
of B. T. Holmes to be associate actuary, 
G. A. Skelding and R. E. White have 
been named assistant actuaries. J. K. 
Macdonald, son of the president of the 
company, is named assistant secretary. 

LITTLE ROCK ASS’N MEETS 

Advantages of life insurance from an 
investment and _ protection standpoint 
were explained in detail to members of 
the Little Rock Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation recently by H. Arwood Hender- 
son, field assistant for the Union Cen- 
tral Life in Little Rock. Reports were 
made by Paul Atkinson, president of 
the association; Foster Vineyard, chair- 
man, sales congress; E. B. Schicker, 
chairman, membership committee. 


TO TALK AT DE LONG AGENCY 

The monthly agency meeting of the 
Charles E. DeLong agency on Monday, 
May 4, will be addressed by Dr. Ruth 
Lewinson, treasurer of the New York 
County Lawyer’s Association. Her topic 
will be “When a Man Dies~What ?” 


GIRARD ANNUITY RATES 
The Girard Life of Philadelphia is put- 
ting into effect new annuity rates on 
May 1. 














Constant, Steady Geowth 


q>* all fronts, NWNL’s progress over the 
past decade has been outstanding. 


Observe, for example, the continuous step- 


up in Assets and in Insurance in Force 


since 1925, as shown by the charts below. 


ASSETS 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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1925 


$378,538.605 











SURPLUS 


UT besides being steady and constant, NYNL’s 


growth has 


been conservative. While at 


the 


close of 1935 the Company’s Insurance in Force was 
78% larger than a decade ago, and Assets were two 
and one-half times as large, Surplus and Contin- 
gency Reserves were well over three times as large. 
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Showing the relative in- 
creases in NYNL Insurance 
in Force, Assets, and Surplus 
and Contingency Reserves, 


1925-35. 
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We invite you to write for a copy of the booklet “Telling Points”, 
giving other highlights of NY NL’s record. 
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UMAN CONTACTS of The 


Prudential BOARD Members 


Not only one of the strongest and one 
of the best balanced boards in the in- 
surance business, the Prudential’s direc- 
torate contains a number of unusually 


interesting personalities. They cover a 


wide range of activities, a number of 


them being persons with extremely 


broad human contacts. They are trus- 





DR. HAROLD WILLIS 


DODDS 


tees in the finest sense of the word, ap- 
preciating keenly the responsibilities of 


trusteeship, having deep insight into 
and respect for the significance of thos 
responsibilities 

It is a small, well-knit, hard working 
board, consisting of nineteen men, three 
of whom are officers of the Prudential. 
member of the Pru- 


Practically every 


dential’s board is either on the executive 
committee or on the finance committee. 
The executive committee meets once a 
week; the finance committee 


week It will thus be 


company is directed by 


twice a 
seen that the 

its board. An- 
other interesting factor is that with the 


exception of two men, the home resi- 


dence of every member of the board is 


in New 


Jersey 


Three Directors Appointed by 
Chancellor of State 


Among the nineteen directors of th 


Prudential are three state directors, a 


type of directorate which is unique in 


this country and which is found only 


in New Jersey as thev are appointed by 


the Chancellor of the State from th 


policyholders pursuant a chapter 


enacted in 


Edward 


the state law which was 
1907. These 
J. Il] of Newark, physician and surgeon; 


United States Senator A. Moore, 


three directors arc 


Harry 


twice governor of the state and prob 
ably its most distinguished public man: 
and Edward K. Mills, president of the 
Morristown Trust Co. of Morristown, 
N. J., formerly county judge and Sena- 
tor of Morris County, and now director 


of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 


York. 
Dr. Edward J. Ill 


Although Edward J. Ill is 82 years old, 
he is still in active practice and has an 
international reputation as a_ surgeon 
and gynecologist and is the acknowl- 
edged dean of the profession in northern 
New Jersey. He is probably as humanly 
interesting a character as there is in 
Newark. His brilliantly successful life 
has been built upon a fine character; he 
is notably abstemious and has a keen 
professional enthusiasm. All his life he 
has risen early and retired early, ieaving 
his home very early in the morning. For 
vears he attended the principal medical 
meetings of the country. 

Dr. Ill was born in Newark and at 
least four members of his family have 
been practicing physicians. A graduate 
of Columbia University, he studied path- 
ology in Europe under famous medical 
men. He has occupied many positions 
of great importance in medicine. In 1894 
he gave a valuable collection of old 
books to the Academy of Medicine in 
the United States and in Mexico. He 
was appointed a director of the Pruden- 
tial in 1907. 

Senator A. Harry Moore 

Senator A. 


Harry Moore was educat- 


cd at Cooper Union and by private tu- 
tors and has received quite a number of 
He first attracted attention as 
the mayor of Jersey City 


cle orces, 
secretary of 





SENATOR A. HARRY MOORE 
and afterwards became city collector and 
then commissioner. He served two terms 
as Governor of New Jersey. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1920 and later 
became professor of legal ethics of the 
New Jersey Law School. He has been 
a leader in civic drives, organizer of 
boys’ athletic leagues and young men in 
industries, and is nationally regarded as 
an authority on play grounds. He was 
appointed a director of the Prudential 
in 1935. 
Princeton's President 


One of the outstanding university pro 
fessors of the country is a director of 
the Prudential. He is Dr. Harold W 





Dodds, president of Princeton. He was 
elected last vear. 

Dr. Dodds began his career as an in- 
structor of economics at Purdue. He 
next became assistant professor of po- 
litical science in Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. He had experience as editor of 
the National-Municipal Review and in 
1927 was made professor of politics at 
Princeton. After the United States went 





DR. EDWARD J. ILL 


into the World War he was executive 
secretary of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration. He was made electoral ad- 
viser to the Government of Nicaragua 
for two years; was technical advisor to 
the president of the Tacna-Arica Plebis- 
catory Commission in South America for 
a year; was chief advisor to the National 


3oard of Elections, Nicaragua, and jp 
December, 1935, was called to Cuba to 
advise with the Cuban Government on 
cléction matters. 


Some Other Directors 


To print detailed careers of all the 
directors of the Prudential would con. 
sume many pages of space as they in- 
clude outstanding figures in the world 
of banking, law, industry and insurance. 
one of them, for instance, being Hendon 
Chubb, generally regarded in the insur- 
ance fraternity as the most distinguished 
and outstanding personality in the world 
of marine and inland marine insurance 
He is head of the house of Chubb & 
Son and also president of the Federal 
Insurance Co. 

\ list of the directors, not hitherto 
mentioned in this story, together with 
their chief affiliations outside of the Pru- 
dential, follows: 

Jackson E. Reynolds, president, First 
National Bank of New York. 

Roy E. Tomlinson, president, National 
Biscuit Co., New York. 

Chester I. Barnard, president, New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Co., Newark. 

W. Palen Conway, president, Guaranty 
Trust Co.,'New York. 

Douglas G. Thomson, president, Citi- 
zens National Bank & Trust Co., Engle- 
wood, N. J. 

J. H. Bacheller, president, 
Union Trust Co., Newark. 

Aubrey H. Elder, K.C., Wainwright, 
Elder & McDougall, Montreal. 

Howard Bayne, New York City. 

John A. Campbell, chairman of the 
board, Trenton Potteries Co., and chair- 
man of the board, Trenton Banking Co, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Henry G. Parker, president, National 
Bank of New Jersey, New Brunswick, 
N 


Fidelity 


es ; 
Albert C. Wall, lawyer, Jersey City, 
N. J. 


Prudential Annual Field Meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 


greater than in any previous year and 


the assets reached a new high mark. 
These assets at the end of the year were 
$3,129,575,267, a gain of $164,229,000. 

In discussing the company’s surplus at 
the end of 1935 President Duffield said 
that it amounted to approximately $72,- 
300,000 and the company’s statutory con- 
tingency amounted to 
than $81,500,000. “These 
up to enable the company to meet ad- 


verse conditions either in mortality or 


reserves more 


funds are set 


losses in capital assets,” he said, “and I 
am glad to be able to report that it has 
thus far to draw 
In fact, they 


not been necessary 
upon either of these funds 
have increased since 1929 

“In addition to the foregoing, we have 
set up a special contingency reserve of 
$25,000,000 for possible fluctuation of se 
values during 1936.” 


Apportioned $64,676,000 in Dividends 


company’s 


curity 


Interest earnings on the 





funds were lower for 1935, due to the 
continued fall in the return on_ high 
erade investments, and the amount avail- 
able for policy dividends was therefore 
less than otherwise would have been 
possible. However, with improved sav- 
ings from mortality and other sources 
the company was able to apportion 
$64,676,000 for dividends. 
Since the Prudential commenced bus'- 
ness it has paid more than 7,000,00) 
death claims. Last year the company 
paid 287,986 death claims for $123,763,274 
Payments included more than $5,000; 
of additional amounts as accidental death 
benefits. It paid out to living policy- 
holders $24,440,000 under matured er 
dowments. “There is evidence of wider 
ing interest in these contracts and th: 
several forms of annuities for the pur 
pose of income in later life,” said Mr 
Duffield. Total payments to policyholt- 
ers and their beneficiaries in 1% 
amounted to $407,242,000. 
Improvement in Real Estate Field 
Following a tribute to the agents 
the company and what they have don 
in contributing to the substantial a 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Edward D. Duffield: 


President of Prudential Is Leading Private Citizen of New Jersey; 
Characteristics and Qualities Which Have Won Distinction 
In a Busy, Helpful, Useful, Public Spirited Life 


Asked for an estimate of the Pruden- 
tial’s president as they see him after 
vears of daily association executives of 
the company agree that the outstanding 
characteristics of Edward D. Duffield are 
his ability as an administrator, insurance 
vision, good humor and intense interest 
in the past and present history of the 


nation and an abiding common sense. 
Tall, broad-shouldered, powerfully built, 
possessing a remarkable mentality, he 
fills naturally and fully his position as 
chief executive of an institution which 
has “the strength of Gibraltar.” In a 
life which has touched many points of 
human relationship, his many qualities 
have seen him and what he represents 
safely through many serious situations. 
Complexities, disturbing elements, knot- 
ty problems, have a habit of minimizing 
themselves when they encounter the im- 
pact of his keen judgment, calm analy- 
sis and forceful character. The insur- 
ance business has plentv of problems at 
the present time; has never been with- 
out them; but in the leadership of Mr. 
Duffield the Prudential organization has 
every confidence that tMjese problems as 
they present themselves, will be mas- 
tered, and that in their solution the Pru- 
dential will not only advance its own 
interests, but that of the institution of 
life insurance as well. 

The letter “P” has figured continu- 
ously and with emphasis in the life of 
Edward D. Duffield. Four of his five 
dominant interests are Prudential, 
Princeton, Presbyterian and Public life. 
It might also be said that it figures 
prominently in the fifth of his interests, 
the law, as he acted as special prosc- 
cutor for the state when he was assist- 
ant attorney general of New Jersey. 


Early Legal Training 


_When Mr. Duffield joined the Pruden- 
tial in 1906 he already had earned an 
enviable reputation among the young 
lawyers of the state. After leaving col- 
lege he studied law in the office of Fred- 
eric W. Stevens. who then was one of 
the leading lawvers in New Jersey. 
While so employed* he took a formal 
course afternoons in the New York Law 
School, which was then located in the 
old Equitable Building on lower Broad- 
way. In 1895 he served a clerkship with 
J. 0. H. Pitney, prominent member of 
the New Jersey bar, and later became 
managing clerk of Depue & Parker in 
Newark. He began practice for himself 
in the firm of Duffield & Kenney. After- 
wards he and Edward M. Colie formed a 
artnership under the name of Colie & 
Duffield. Eight years after his admission 
to the bar he was elected a member of 
the New Jersey Assembly and for one 
vear his service there was leader of the 
Republican majoritv. In 1905 he was ap- 
rointed assistant attorney general under 
Robert H. McCarter, who then occupied 


the post as attorney general of New 
Jersey, 


How He Joined Prudential 


One of Mr. Duffield’s staunch friends 
was Richard V. Lindabury, the general 
counsel of the Prudential and for many 


years before his death in 1925 the lead- 
ing corporation lawyer in the state. It 
was Mr. Lindabury who induced Mr. 
Duffield to enter the service of the Pru- 
dential. At the time this occurred the 
company did not have a law department. 
It was Mr. Duffield’s task as the new 
general solicitor to build one. He under- 
took this work with enthusiasm. At the 
beginning of his connection with the 
company Mr. Duffield tried many of its 
cases in the courts although the law de- 
partment at the time was principally oc- 
cupied with consideration of tax cases, 
investigation of bond issues, real estate 
titles and other routine matters. 

In the beginning of his career with 
the Prudential it was not Mr. Duffield’s 
intention to remain with the company 
permanently, as he preferred what he 
then thought was the more interesting 
professional life of a lawyer in general 
practice, serving many clients. He be- 
came fascinated, however, by the many 
problems, legal and otherwise, presented 
in a growing life insurance company. He 
soon found himself engrossed with them. 
The result was that the Prudential 
soon had an efficient law department 
and even as it grew Mr. Duffield found 
that a large part of his time was being 
absorbed by the larger executive and 
administrative problems which  con- 
stantly claimed his attention. It was 
quite natural, therefore, that seven years 
after joining the company he was elect- 
ed fourth vice-president and general so- 
licitor, and in 1916 was promoted to the 
office of vice-president and general so- 
licitor. Two years later his law title 
was changed to that of associate gen- 
eral counsel. On Mr. Dryden’s retire- 
ment in 1922 he became president. 


Best-Known Alumnus of Princeton 


Mr. Duffield’s interest in Princeton is 
well-known. He was born in this fam- 
ous university town and lived there un- 
til he began the study of law. His father, 
the Rev. John Thomas Duffield, was pro- 
fessor of mathematics in Princeton for 
fifty-six vears. His brother, Henry 
Green Duffield, was treasurer of the uni- 
versity for many years before his retire- 
ment. He is a descendant, on his moth- 
er’s side, of Princeton’s first president, 
Jonathan Dickinson. 

Mr. Duffield prepared for Princeton 
in the local schools and was graduated 
from the university in the class of 1892. 
Among his classmates were the late au- 
thor, Jesse Lynch Williams; the late 
Georgia publisher, Boudre Phinizy; Dr. 
Evan Evans, Manhattan physician; Law- 
yer Theodore Wilson Morris, Jr. (part- 
ner of John W. Davis), and Varnum 
Lansing Collins, who for many years 
and until his retirement was secretary 
of the university. 

By reason of his life in the university 
town and his connection with the col- 
lege through his family Mr. Duffield 
has always been familiar with the per- 
sonnel of the faculty and the problems 
of the university. When in college he 
personally knew all of the faculty and 
through his continued interest he has 
kept in intimate contact with members 
of the faculty since: With this back- 





DUFFIELD 


EDWARD D. 


eround it was natural that no one could 
be more saturated with Princeton tradi- 
tion than was he and no one could be 
a more faithful «~ stronger friend to the 
college than Mr. Duffield. It is quite 
natural that he is today probably the 
best known alumnus of the university. 
The position which he perhaps values 
more than any other is that of life, trus- 
tee of the university and chairman of 
its board of trustees. When President 
Hibben retired in 1932 Mr. Duffield was 
chosen the acting president of the uni- 
versity to bridge the gap until another 
president was elected. From the first- 
hand knowledge he had of the traditions 
and affairs of the institution, no better 
choice could have been made. and its 
wisdom was apparent in the administra- 
tion of the university under Mr. Duffield 
and the shaping by him of events which 
led to the selection of Harold W. Dodds 
to succeed to the presidency. 

The magazine Time, in September, 
1932, in an article of which Mr. Duffield 
was the subject, reported him as saying 
in an interview in reference to his ob- 
jectives as acting president: 

“My aim and effort will be to perpetu- 
ate the tradition of a residential under- 
graduate college, and, if possible to de- 
velop that ideal even further, which en- 
tails responsibility not only in classroom 
work but on all that enters into the stu- 
dent’s life.” 


His Interest in the Presbyterian Church 


Mr. Duffield’s interest in the Presby- 
terian Church is a matter of public 
knowledge. He is and has been for many 
years an elder of the church and is to- 
day one of its most prominent lay mem- 
bers. His father. before becoming a pro- 
fessor in Princeton, was a Presbyterian 
minister. Mr. Duffield’s position as head 


of a large insurance company, together 
with his intense interest in the Presby- 
terian Church, brings to mind a parallel 
in the person of Haley Fiske, late presi- 





dent of the Metropolitan Life, who was 
an outstanding communicant and militant 
supporter of the Eniscopal Church in his 
time. Mr. Duffield’s activity and inter- 
est in Presbyterian affairs led to his ap- 
pointment as a member of a special com- 
mission of the General Assembly of the 
church, charged with the duty of com- 
posing the differences within the church 
between the fundamentalists and the 
modernist element. His prominence in the 
church and his work upon this commis- 
sion resulted in his appointment as a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
General Assembly in 1926 and his elec- 
tion as the vice-moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly for the years 1926-1927. 
Mr. Duffield’s brother, Doctor Howard 
Duffield, is one of New York’s leading 
clergymen and a former pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in that city 


Public Life Activities 


Reference has already been made to 
Mr. Duffield’s activity in public life. Al- 
ways a student of history, and keenly 
interested in all phases of life, he is so 
constituted that it was inevitable that h« 
should become actively interested in thx 
political life of his generation. His ser- 
vice in the legislature of New Jersey, 
his position as assistant attorney gen 
eral, his intimate contact from the time 
he was admitted to the bar with the 
leaders of the Republican party in his 
city and state, gave him an experience 
which has been consistently drawn upon 
by his fellow citizens for advice and 
guidance, even though for many years 
he has not had time to devote himself 
to politics in the ordinary sense of the 
word. He makes no secret of his be- 
lief, however, that no good citizen can 
ignore nor evade political responsibili- 
ties. When he was the vice-president 
and general solicitor of the Prudential 
he was elected a delegate to the Repub- 
lican National Convention in 1920, where 
he became chairman of the committee 
on credentials. In his own home town, 
South Orange, one of the leading sub- 
urbs in the metropolitan area, curiously 
still classified under the law of New 
Jersey as a “village,” for years Mr. Duf- 
field has taken an active interest in the 
community life. He was president of 
its board of education from 1901 to 1904 
and president of the village for a term 
of four years, beginning in 1917. He is 
a veteran in welfare work, as is evi- 
denced by his years of active support 
and personal interest in the Welfare 
Federation of the Oranges and Maple- 
wood. 

One of his closest friends was the late 
Dwight W. Morrow, who, when Ambas- 
sador to Mexico, was largely influenced 
by Mr. Duffield to become a candidate 
for the United States Senate, to which 
position Mr. Morrow was afterwards 
elected. At the present time Mr. Duf- 
field has been nominated as one of the 
four delegates-at-large to the Republi- 
can National Convention, which meets in 
Cleveland this vear. He is a member of 
the New Jersey State Bar Association, 
the Lawyers Club of Essex County and 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Company 


Equitable of London Paid £75 a Year Rent For First Twelve 
Years of Its Existence; Began Business in 1762; Name 


Changed; Wm. Mosdell Was Its First Actuary 


The oldest life insurance company in the world is the Equitable Life Assurance 


Society of London. 


Its head offices have often been visited by officers and other 


representatives of the Equitable of New York. Theodore M. Riehle, former president 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters, was one ‘of the most recent visitors. 

Some interesting research about the early days of the London Equitable and exact 
address where modern life insurance was born are printed in the current issue of Post 


Magazine, and written by J. G. Anderson 


From its ancient minute books, which 
have been preserved, it was known that 
the first office of the Society for Equita- 
ble Assurances on Lives and Survivor- 
ships, now styled the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, was from 1762 till the 
beginning of 1774 in Nicholas Lane and 
that its rent was £75 a year payable to 
a Dr. Jeremiah Mills. The lane runs 
from Lombard Street to Cannon Street 
and had formerly contained, and been 
named after, the church of St. Nicholas 
Acons which was demolished by the 
great fire of 1666 and was not rebuilt. 
Its graveyard may still be seen on the 
west side of the lane. _ 

The minute books refer, however, only 
to “the Society’s house in St. Nicholas 
Lane” without indicating its whereabouts 
or even on which side of the lane it 
stood; and there was the chance that the 
site might have been in the intersection 
when King William Street was subse- 
quently formed, in which case any at- 
tempt at identification would have been 
futile. 


Locating the Address 


And the precise position, which was 
ascertained in December, 1935, was a 
matter of interest inasmuch as it was 
the cradle of life assurance in the mod- 
ern acceptance of the phrase; but no 
help was obtainable from the earliest 
directories of London—Kent’s, Baldwin’s, 
Payne’s—which were meagre compila- 
tions in comparison with what we are 
accustomed to nowadays, Kent’s costing 
originally only one shilling. For, though 
buildings in the streets of London be- 
gan to be numbered about the year 1762 
when the last houses on London Bridge 
were taken down, it was not till the year 
1767 that we find a directory, namely 
Kent’s, “containing An alphabetical List 
of the Names and Places of Abode of 
the Directors of Companies, Persons in 
Public Business, Merchants and other 
eminent Traders in the Cities of London 
and Westminster and Borough of South- 
wark with the Numbers as they are af- 
fixed to their Houses agreeable to the 
late Acts of Parliament.” Moreover, the 
early directories did not give the ad- 
dresses of corporations; and life assur- 
ance officials were not then esteemed 
sufficiently exalted to be included among 
“Persons who have any Trade or Con- 
cern with the City of London and Paris 
adjacent,” as Baldwin puts it, so that 
there is no mention of the Equitable’s 
first actuaries. Professional men, such 
as Dr. Jeremiah Mills, were also ignored. 

Now the Equitable’s first actuary, Wil- 
liam Mosdell, had died in 1764 and been 
followed by James Dodson, who in 1767 
got a post in the Custom House; and 
his successor, John Edwards, was the 
actuary till his death in December, 1773. 
From Horwood’s maps of London, pub- 
lished in 1792 to 1799, we see that No. 4 
Nicholas Lane was on its west side flank- 
ing the graveyard on the north. It is 
indeed conceivable that the numbers 
might have been rearranged between 
1771 and 1799; but there has been little 
change from the original numbering of 
London streets, Bishopsgate being a no- 
table exception because of the coales- 
cence of Bishopsgate Within with Bish- 
opsgate Without. The sewer-rate books 
of 1772 and 1773 have been lost and that 
of 1774 does not give the numbers in 
the precinct of St. Nicholas Acons but 


the order of the names is pretty much 


In part the article follows: 


as before, and where John Edwards was 
in 1771 the tenants in 1774 are John 
Vaughen and Ebenezer Robuck, which 
is itself confirmatory inasmuch as_ the 
Society settled in Blackfriars at the be- 
ginning of that year. 

There was found among the Socicty’s 
papers a jotting that the lessor of the 
Nicholas Lane premises was the Dean of 
Exeter. Why then was the rent pay- 
able to a physician? But was Dr. Jere- 
miah a medical man? Peradventure he 
was a doctor of divinity and eke a dean. 
That would explain his financial interest 
in a parsonage house, particularly if he 
were the rector of both parishes and 
could use only one out of two rectories 
at his disposal. So we return to St. 
Edmund’s Church and find an elaborate 
mural monument in marble to the Rev. 
Jeremiah Milles, D.D., who was rector 
of the joint parish from 1746 till his 
death in 1784 and Dean of Exeter Ca- 
thedral. During the last fifteen or six- 
teen of his life Dr. Milles was 


years 





president of the Society of Antiquaries 
and it was doubtless through this con- 
nection that he negotiated the lease of 
his superfluous rectory to Edward-Rowe 
Mores, the antiquary, who was in mod- 
ern parlance the first managing director 
of the Equitable. 

The site is now occupied by the rear 
part of the Lombard Street office of the 
Westminster Bank and is opposite, across 
the graveyard, the back of another fa- 
mous office, the London Life Association. 


White Lion Tavern, Cornhill 


The actual inauguration of permanent 
life assurance took place, however, in 
the White Lion Tavern, Cornhill, where 
the directors of the Equitable held their 
first six weekly meetings in 1762 and 
accepted twenty-seven proposals while 
the Nicholas Lane house was being got 
ready. The tavern was burned down in 
1765 but had stood on your right hand 
after you enter the White Lion court 
on the present site of the rear premises 
of the Union Bank of Scotland, and it 
penetrated to Bishopsgate. Opposite the 
court is S. Peter-upon-Cornhill, which is 
traditionally the first Christian church 
in London and the seat of the first arch- 
bishopric. In its vestry is a map so de- 
tailed that it shows distinctly, as does 
Horwood too, the insulation of the par- 
sonage by the Three Crowns court on 
the north and the churchyard on the 
south. 


ADDRESSES BUSINESS GROUP 

George S. Bryan, Pacific Mutual agent 
at Albuquerque, discussed the social sc- 
curity act at the second annual confer- 
ence on business and government in New 
Mexico. 
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NATIONAL CAMPAIGN FEATURES Hi 
THE MUTUAL BENEFIT MAN 


| 
| Month after month, the Mutual Benefit national adver- 
Hl tising message goes into millions of homes and offices. | 
} “A good product,” we say, naturally. | 
But equally important, every advertisement is building 
acceptance for the idea that the Mutual Benefit man is 
a good man to know. That theme—and its variations— 


‘ ‘ 2 
HII is opening doors for Mutual Benefit representatives. 


The 
MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + NEWARK ¢N °« J« 


SINCE 1845 * | 
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RELIANCE CONTEST WINNERS 


Floods Didn’t Stop Contest of 
burgh Co.; 





Woellner, MeEbean 
Willis Lead 

Three new national leaders in Produc. 
tion were brought out in the National 
leaders Contest held by the Reliance 
Life of Pittsburgh during March, W Cc 
Woellner of Cincinnati, who joined Re. 
liance in 1930, had the largest volume of 
the entire organization for the month 
F.T. McElreath of Wadley, Georgia who 
has been with the company since 199) 
submitted the most applications. LE 
Willis of Bainbridge, Georgia, thirteen 
years with the company, turned in the 
largest amount in accident and health 
prennums. 

In spite of the flooded eastern section 
of the country, especially Western Penn. 
sylvania in which the Reliance home 
office is located, plans for the sales con- 
test, of nation-wide scope, were carried 
out as originally designed, and more 
business was submitted in March than 
in any other month since September. 


EGYPTIAN AGENTS’ ASS’N 

Life underwriters in Egypt, domestic 
and foreign ones, are associated in q 
Union named des Representants Man. 
dates des Compagnies d’Assurance sur 
la vie en Egypte. This association has 
cooperated in the preparation of a law 
for supervision of life insurance and will 
be further active in propagating and 
spreading the idea of life insurance. The 
association is for 1936 headed by E. Le- 
corney, president of the Al Chark Life: 
Lieut. Col. U. Campi, of the Riunione 
Adriatica of Trieste (Italy), and Dr 
Voulich, of the Allianz & Stuttgarter 
Verein, of Berlin. 





PAUL F. CLARK IN BRIDGEPORT 


Paul F. Clark, general agent for the 
John Hancock Mutual Life in Boston, 
addressed the Bridgeport, Conn.,, Life 
Underwriters Association at its April 
meeting. A —- for Mr. Clark fol- 
lowed the busitfess session at which he 
discussed “How to Make a Better Liv- 
ing—Do a Better Job.” 





CHICAGO L. I. W. BREAKFAST 

Clarence P. Randall, vice-president of 
the Inland Steel Co., will be guest speak- 
er at the Chicago Association’s Early 
sird Breakfast at the beginning of Life 
Insurance Week, May 11. More than 
1,100 are expected at the meeting. Will- 
iam M. Houze, John Hancock general 
agent, is chairman of the Chicago com- 
mittee. 





MILWAUKEE L. I. W. PLANS 

During Life Insurance Week the Mil- 
waukee Association will hear E. B. Thur- 
man, Chicago general agent, on Monday 
and Lynn S. Broaddus, new Guardian 
manager in Chicago, on Thursday. 





LIFE EXPECTATION 61 YEARS 


An expectation of life at birth of 61.2 
years, for both sexes combined, is shown 
in the life table which for the first time 
in the history of the country takes as its 
base the mortality statistics for all forty- 
eight States of the Union, according to 
the statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life. This was made possible by the 
qualification in 1933 of Texas, the last 
state to be admitted to the Death Regis- 
tration Area. The corresponding figure 
for 1901, the year for which the first 
officia] life table for any considerable 
part of the United States was com 
structed, was only 49.24 years. 


LEAD DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 
The first and second in rank among 
the Bankers National Life agents ™ 
March production achieved their records 
despite unusual circumstances. Low! 
sruenn of Philadelphia was recovering 
from illness but was the largest producer 
and Nathan Goldstein of Pittsburgh was 
second despite the difficulties impose 
by the recent flood. 
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FRENCH INSURANCE COMMENT 





Insurance a Phalanx Against De- 
structive Social Tendencies, La 
Semaine Says 

Life insurance in France has gained 
juring 1935 about 506,000,000 francs, and 
( ° *,° 
is in spite of adverse conditions, eco- 

° . . . 
nomically as well as in interior and for- 
eign politics. “This increase shows,” says 
- Semaine, Paris insurance journal, 
“shat the French above all possess con- 
fdence and energy and that they are 
above all a people to whom thrift is at 
d . ° ” 
the same time a virtue and a duty. 
“Only the agent knows the efforts and 
the patience it requires until an applica- 
tion is signed; it is regrettable,” con- 
tinues La Semaine “that the number of 
new contracts is not given; it would 
chow that the number of future capi- 
ialists, the middle classes, far from disap- 
pearing, tend to recruit themselves from 
the people. That life insurance 1s a 
means of accumulating the money to 
form a phalanx against destructive sociay 
tendencies. Life insurance serves true 
democracy by penetrating more and 
more, in fact by permeating the people. 
Life insurance must be congratulatea 
upon increasing the number of assurea 
among the plain people and thus increas- 
ot" * ” 
ing its important social role. 


Life 


th 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL GAIN 


The month of March witnesses a fur- 
ther continuance of the gains made in 
the new paid-for volume of the North- 
western Mutual Life of Milwaukee, 
compared with a year ago, and more 
especially with the off-peak year 1933 
in the late economic disorder. The vol- 
ume last month aggregated $23,684,625, 
compared with $21,516,122 in March, 
1935, a gain of 10%. Compared with 
March, 1933, the increase in volume was 
$9926,540, or 72.15%, and the increase 
in number of contracts was 2,572, or 71%. 


LONDON’S ASSET RECORD 

Assets of the London Life have passed 
the $100,000,000 mark, being now $100,- 
560,915, an increase during 1935 of about 
$8,000,000. The company paid to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries last year $8,- 
350.919. Of the assets $42,844,843 is in 
first mortgages on real estate; $12,881,833 
in bonds of or guaranteed by provincial 
governments; $11,117,526 in bonds of or 
guaranteed by the Federal Government 
and $7,469,244 Canadian municipalities. 





GULF LIFE’S 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
W. W. M’Eachern, president of the 
Union Trust Co., St. Petersburg, Fla., 
and R. J. Mashburn, president Southern 
Food Stores of Miami, are new mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the 
Gulf Life of Lakeland. The company 
was organized by T. T. Phillips in 1911 
and he has been its president for the 
entire twenty-five years. 3usiness in 
force at the end of 1935 was $60,762,187. 





PLAY BY MUTUAL BENEFIT 
The Pelican Club of the Mutual Bene- 
fit produced the play “The Whole 
Town's Talking” at the company’s audi- 
torlum in Newark April 15 for the bene- 
ht of the Home and Hospital for Crip- 
pled Children, where the club has en- 
dowed a bed since 1929 in memory of 
William A. Drabble who for many years 


conducted welfare work of the home of- 
ce, 





INTRODUCED AT ALBANY 

Assembly Intro. No. 2117 Piper. 
Amends section 245 Insurance Law, sv 
as to exempt from provisions regulating 
'raternal benefit societies, organizations 
limiting admission to membership to per- 
sons engaged in one or more hazardous 
Sccupations in same or similar lines of 
usineéss when payments have been con- 
tinuously made for death or disability 
fnehts for more than 30 years prior to 
¢flective date of this section. 








HEARD on the WAY 








Acording to the magazine Time the 
Prudential Assurance of London—larg- 
est insurance company in England—is 
giving financial backing to the motion 
picture industry there. For a time the 
3ritish movies were so poor in compar- 
ison with those of the United States 
that there was considerable criticism of 
that situation in the British press. Then 
along came Alexander Korda, a produc- 
tion genius, originally a Budapest news- 
paper man who went to Hollywood; 
made a fine reputation; left Hollywood 
in 1928; arrived in England; went to 
work on the movie lots there; created a 
sensation with his “The Private Life of 
Henry VIII, a picture which made five 
stars, including Charles Laughton and 
Merle Oberon. 

Korda has followed this up with the 
H. G. Wells picture, “Things To Come,” 
which narrates with splendid imagina- 
tion episodes beginning the year 1940. 
This has been done on a grand scale, 


the backing of the Prudential Assur- 
ance having been a big factor. 
The British movies are now in real 


competition with those of this country. 





In the current issue of Casualty Actu- 
arial Society Proceedings Henry H. 
Jackson, actuary, National Life of Ver- 
mont gives a remarkable boost to the 
fourth edition of Joseph B. Maclean’s 
book on “Life Insurance,” published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., and which was 
reviewed by The Eastern Underwriter 
several weeks ago. Mr. Maclean is as- 
sociate actuary of the Mutual Life. 

The first edition of the Maclean book 
came out eleven years ago at which 


time Mr. Jackson wrote that it would 
prove exceedingly valuable to every sales- 
man who regards “the selling of life in- 
surance as a profession which he in- 
tends to practice professionally,” and he 
added that “a thorough understanding 
of insurance the salesman is selling can 
be better obtained from this book than 
from any other one volume yet pub- 
lished.” 

Now, Jackson again boosts the Mac- 
lean book after reading the fourth edi- 
tion. “If my appeal then had been ad- 
dressed to serious workers in a home 
office, to young men who might be con- 
sidering an acturial career or to college 
students who for any reason chose to 
take a course in life insurance, my ad- 
vice would have been the same,” he said. 

James M. Cain, the former New York 
newspaper man who became famous with 
the novel, “The Postman Always Rings 
Twice,” written in a hard-boiled fashion 
about a murder, has written a new one 
called, “Double Indemnity” dealing with 
an insurance agent whose paramour gets 
him to commit a murder in order to col- 
lect on an accident policy held by her 
husband. It is written in the same style 
as “The Postman,” and has been running 
serially in Liberty Magazine. 

Uncle Francis 

WHITE LEADS GREAT-WEST 

Louis White, Toronto agency 1, has 
been named president of the $100,000 
Club for 1936 by the Great-West Life 
Assurance Co. Mr. White is the first 
man to occupy the position of president 
on two occasions. He was club presi- 
dent in 1927. Max Seitler of Montreal 
No. 1 agency has been elected vice- 
president. 








AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


@ All policy contracts are issued on a non- 
participating basis with guaranteed bene- 
fits at a guaranteed low cost. No guesses, 
no estimates, no uncertainties, no change 
in what the client has to pay. 














Manhattan Life’s Field Force 
Honoring Pres. T. E. Lovejoy 


April is president’s month with the 
Manhattan Life’s field force. In honor 
of Thomas E. Lovejoy the company’s 
agencies are making a fine record. These 
include the most recent agency appoint- 
ments—those of Menn & Van Kuik and 
of G. Fuller Peters, Los Angeles, and 
Floyd West & Co., Dallas. 

Inside of the last year there were 
other important appointments, including 
the John A. Campbell agency, New York 
City; Aubrey Green, New Jersey; Do- 
rion agency, Detroit, and Crowell agency, 
Memphis. 

Among the old guard which will make 
a good showing are Louis Gartlir agency, 
New York, and E. L. Woodruff, San 
Francisco general agent. 

J. P. Fordyce is director of agencies 
of the Manhattan Life. 





TERMINATIONS MUCH BETTER 


The Connecticut Mutual Life reports 
a material improvement in terminations 
of existing insurance for the first three 
months of 1936. Its relation of actual 
to expected terminations shows a de- 
crease of 15.3% over the corresponding 
period of last year. The actual decrease 
in terminations of all types for the three 
months shows a betterment of $3,335,339. 
The gain in insurance in force was $21,- 
525,798 for the entire year 1935 and is up 
$6,121,170 for the first quarter of this 
year. 


R. G. SPARKS MADE MANAGER 

Ray G. Sparks became manager for 
the Connecticut General Life in Kansas 
City, April 15, succeeding B. Ward 
Welsh, who has resigned. Mr. Sparks, 
after extensive experience in the grain 
business and later in sales and mana- 
gerial work with aircraft companies, be- 
came associated with the Connecticut 
General in 1932 as soliciting agent in 
Kansas City. He has served as assistant 
manager for the company in its Kansas 
City and Chicago agencies. 





PEORIA ACTIVITIES 


“Life insurance permits the conquering 
of time and enables the individual to 
take advantage of the tide of prosperity 
which is of only a few years duration 
in the life of most men,” Earl E. Smith, 
agency secretary Equitable Life of lowa 
told the monthly meeting of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Peoria. 
Herman Silzer was toastmaster of the 
luncheon, attended by 150. The associa- 
tion held a stag party recently at the 
Endres Hotel with James Ross as chair- 
man, 





RICHMOND POLICE APPS 

The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 
has signed up 200 members of the Rich- 
mond, Va., police force for insurance 
under the salary savings plan, the ap- 
plications totaling $300,000. The busi- 
ness was written by Herbert R. Hill, 
manager of the Richmond district. A 
Richmond newspaper published a photo 
of Mr. Hill and Chief of Police Jordan 
congratulating each other upon compie- 
tion of the job, the photo also showing 
a pile of the applications on a nearby 
table. 





NCRTHWESTERN NAT'L REPORT 

The Family Economics Bureau of the 
Northwestern National Life reports that 
the drop in food prices in January and 
February has practically restored the 
average family’s income to its 1933 re- 
lationship with living costs. The report 
is the result of a two-year family buying 
power study. 





HEAR TAX COLLECTOR 
Fred C. Abbott, assistant collector of 
internal revenue for Virginia, was slated 
to address the Richmond Association of 
Life Underwriters last week at its lun- 
cheon meeting, his subject being “The 
New Taxes and Life Insurance.” 
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Prudential’s Executive Vice- 


vice-president of 
Franklin 


The administrative 
the Prudential is 

1)’ Olier, 
decade ago without previous experience 


Colonel 


who came to the company a 


in the insurance world, but he had had 
twenty-five years of executive experience 
in business ; had been atrustee of Prince- 
ton University for five years; was the 
first commander of the American Le- 
gion; and was recognized in many quar- 
ters of importance as a person of dis- 
tinction and commanding talents. His 
simplicity, directness, character and in- 
telligence quickly made friends for him 
in Prudential executive ranks. Into his 
new situation he fitted naturally and 
quickly, and he has been described as a 
born organization man, a co-ordinator 
and co-operator, an inspirer of genuine 
confidence. 

Colonel D’Olier has verv definite ideas 
of what constitutes executive responsi- 
bility and interpretation. What he tries 
to impress upon everybody connected 
with the supervisory force of the com- 
pany is that such a person is an execu- 
tive even though he has only a dozen 
men under him. He maintains that the 
fundamental principles which govern the 
corporal in charge of a squad, or the 
foreman of a gang, are the same—ap- 
plied somewhat differently, of course— 
as those whose application makes suc- 
cessful chief executives in any institu- 
tion. 

Director of Important Bank at 35 


Colonel D’Olier was born in Burling- 
ton, N. J., of the eighth generation of 
his family in that picturesque town, 
which is not far distant from Philadel- 
phia and which is passed through by vis- 
itors going from New York to Atlantic 
City. It was originally settled by Quak- 
ers. At Burlington there is an island, 
and when the Quakers under William 
Penn came up the Delaware River they 
mistook this for the head of Delaware 
Bay. Five years later William Penn 
settled Philadelphia; that was in 1682. 


After leaving Princeton where he got 
a degree of Bachelor of Arts Mr. D’Olier 
went into his father’s textile business, a 
very old one, remaining there until war 
time. This was Franklin D’Olier & Co., 
Inc., and he had become its president 
and treasurer. 


When Mr. D’Olier was 35 years old he 
was made a director of the famous First 
National Bank of Philadelphia, which 
was started during the Civil War by Jay 
Cooke. As an outgrowth of his banking 
connections he had sometime before the 
war taken an active part in the reorgani- 
zation of several businesses, which dem- 
onstrated to the banking and business 
communities that he had unusual ex- 
ecutive ability. 

World War and American Legion 


When this country engaged in the 
World War Mr. D’Olier entered the ser- 
vice immediately. He arrived in France 
in July, 1917, as a captain; organized 
the salvage service of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces, doing a very fine job. 
In April, 1919, he was honorably dis- 
charged as lieutenant-colonel, General 
Staff. He was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal of this country, was made 
a commander of the Legion of Honor 
of France. 

While in France Col. D’Olier was a 
member of that initial group of twenty 
\. E. F. men who started the American 
Legion there. He was tremendously in- 


terested in its first principles which were 





COLONEL FRANKLIN D’OLIER 





that the needy veterans should be taken 
care of; that the administration should 
be businesslike; and that it should be 
kept out of politics. 


In 1921 in connection with the ‘cere- 
monies for the burial of the unknown 
soldier a number of the outstanding fig- 
ures of the World War came to this 
country as the guests of the American 
Legion. With them he had the rare 
privilege of a memorable, happy and 
close association. He was charged with 
the responsibility of escorting Marshal 
Foch of France and Earl Beatty, Ad- 


miral of the British fleet. With Mar- 
shal Foch in this country he traveled 
four months. He also traveled with 


General Jacques of Belgium and General 
Diaz of Italy. The visits of these World 
War heroes was an event of major im- 
portance in international amities as 
Americans everywhere did their best to 
demonstrate the regard and affection 
they had for them, especially for the 
old French marshal. 


Some Princeton Activities 


No sketch of Colonel D’Olier or his 


Prudential Annual Field Meeting 


(Continued from Page 16) 


vancement of the company in 1935, 
President Duffield took up for discus- 
sion the various items in the sixtieth an- 
nual financial statement and gave a brief 
comment on each of the important items. 
\t the last annual convention of the 
company he discussed mortgage loans 
and real estate at considerable length. 
At that time he stated his faith in the 
country and the very important part that 
the ownership of homes and other prop- 
erty plays in the American scene. He 
felt sure that the real estate mortgage 
situation would show improvement and 
in his talk on Monday in Newark he 
said he had not been a false prophet. 

His comment on the situation respect- 
ing mortgage loans and real estate was 
brief but decidedly encouraging; his 
prophecy has been more than realized. 
In 1935 each quarter showed a steady 
increase of loans restored to good stand- 
ing with a marked decrease in fore- 
closures. The Prudential is proud of 
its investments in homes and farms of 
the American and Canadian people. 

Confidence in Government 

Referring to the investment in United 
States Government bonds President Duf- 
field said that the item is larger than 
usual and he declared emphatically that 
the Prudential is not worrying as to 
whether the United States Government 
will pay its obligations. Decreasing in- 
terest on Government securities has, of 
course, lessened the income that the 
company is receiving on that class of 
security, which, of course, is reflected 
somewhat in the amount the company 
can distribute for dividends. The coun- 
try is going through a period of cheap 
money and the Government has been 
floating its issues at a low coupon rate. 
3usiness generally has followed that lead 
to an extent. Some securities which the 
company had at fairly high return of 
interest are being called and replaced at 
a lower return of interest. One of the 
advantages of life insurance investments 
is the fact that its investments often 
cover a long period of time. Over a 
span of years the nation has had both 
high and low interest returns. 

“T do not think you need be disturbed 
over any thought that money is always 





going to be at the low interest rate it 
is today,” said Mr. Duffield. “You must 
rest easy. Conditions change; there is 
nothing to worry about these securities. 
We have ample funds to meet our obli- 
vations, and the Prudential has never 
sold its policies on a dividend basis. 

“There is no cause for concern, either, 
with respect to state, provincial county 
or municipal bonds. While there are a 
few instances where there is some con- 
cern it is only until the readjusting and 
refinancing period will be over.” 

Railroads 

Railroads, too, are going through a 
period of readjustment. The whole trans- 
portation situation has changed; there 
are various forms of competition for the 
railroads. The Prudential has the ad- 
vantage of being able to wait. Many of 
the railroad securities have been de- 
pressed beyond their true value, but the 
Prudential is in a position to wait until 
reorganizations are effected by the new 
set-ups in financial structure. 

“The company is not going to dispose 
of its railroad bonds at a depreciated 
value,” declared the Prudential presi- 
dent. “It can weather the storm. We 
do not believe that the railroad system 
in the United States is going to be 
thrown into the discard... While there 
will be some losses, on the whole our 
railroad obligations will be met at their 
maturity so that we can safely feel that 
the loss will be a reasonable one.” 


Change in Public Sentiment 
Mr. Duffield saw a marked change of 
sentiment relative to the public attitude 
toward railroads. At one time they were 
the subject of general attack, with nu- 
merous agitators as critics, and many 
doing all they possibly could to hamper 
the roads. Sentiment has changed. The 
feeling in Congress and in legislatures is 
one of recognition that railroads are es- 
sential in the transportation life of 
America, with a result that more con- 
sideration is being given to the railroads 
so that their problem is being worked 
out. Consideration of the railroads now 

is much more friendly than’it was. 
_ Mr. Duffield said the Prudential was 
fortunate in having at the head of its 
investment department Vice-President 


—— 


President 


personality could possibly be complete 
without a reference to his Princeton a¢. 
tivities. He has been a member of the 
board of trustees for fifteen years: j, 
a member and secretary of the adminis. 
trative committee, and chairman of the 
grounds and buildings committee, which 
handles the business administration of 
the university. His devotion to the uni. 
versity has grown with the years, being 
especially emphasized in recent years ig 
view of his daily association with Preg. 
dent Duffield, who, a short time ago 
was acting president of the university 
It was in connection with his Princeton 
work that he first met President Duf. 
field, and at the time he joined the Pry. 
dential, President Duffield was the only 
Prudential man he had ever met, His 
first Prudential title was vice-presiden 
in charge of administration; subsequent. 
ly changed to executive vice-president 


Colonel D’Olier is a director in a nun. 
ber of institutions, three of the principal 
ones being the Chase National Bank 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the National 
Biscuit Co. His home is in Morristown, 


N. J. 


John W. Stedman who has engaged in 
the many reorganizations of railroads 
in protecting Prudential investments in 
railroad securities. The Prudential preg- 
dent described him as skilled in railroad 
financing and one who understands rail- 
road problems as well as anybody in th 
country. ’ , 

Mr. Duffield also had things to say of 
encouragement to the superintendents 
and Ordinary managers present relatiy 
to public utility securities and the mis- 
cellaneous bonds and stocks. He said 
the amount of cash in banks and trust 
companies was higher than the compan 
would like to see it, but that this was 
merely indicative of difficulty the con- 
panies have in finding satisfactory in- 
vestments. “We hope the amount wil 
be substantially reduced,” he said. 


The Field Men’s Responsibility 


Mr. Duffield told the field men of the 
satisfaction there was in the company’s 
increase of business in force. “Gain in 
insurance in force is the true yardstick,” 
he said. “It is not the amount of insur- 
ance produced which tells whether 2 
company is successful or not,” he said, 
“but success is in that constant gain of 
outstanding coverage.” 

Mr. Duffield concluded his opening 
talk by emphasizing the necessity of fur- 
nishing a constantly wider production 
upon the lives of the people of America 
by giving more adequate protection t0 
the families of America. 

“What we are seeking to do is to ret- 
der more safe and secure the American 
family and the American home; and we 
are going to do it by the very definite 
realization that we have that job to do; 
that we are not solely engaged in @ 
campaign of selling policies; or mere 
merchandising,” he said. “We are fur 
nishing necessary protection to make the 
future more precious; to give to the ms 
ing generation the economic safeguard: 
that former generations did not possess 
We must recognize our task; must make 
ourselves more efficient; must see thal 
through insurance we help accomplish 
those objectives which the Americat 
people: want reached. That means a 
understanding of the problems of the i 
dividuals with whom the field comes into 
contact, and real sympathy for them. We 
cannot be indifferent to those problems 
We’ must individualize them; and in thal 
way we shall do our part in their solt- 
110n. 
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Prudential’s Legal Department Has 
O Lawyers; 27,000 Books In Library 


The legal department of a company of 
the Prudential’s magnitude—it has more 
than 32,000,000 policies outstanding— is 
4 large institution in itself. Handling of 
litigation, which is kept to the minimum, 
i; but one angle of the tremendous 
amount of detailed work it is required 
to do. 

In such a department there is no phase 
of the law with which it is not in con- 
tact. Through the handling of claims in 
dispute often it is called upon to co- 
operate with official law enforcement 
agencies in prosecuting criminal offenses 
which are brought to light in the course 
of claim litigation. Investment phases 
lead into the world of finance; mortgage 
loan matters into all branches of real 
estate law. In the department are 160 
employes of whom 60 are lawyers. 

Law Library of 27,000 Volumes 

The Prudential has one of the finest 
law libraries in the United States, on its 
shelves being 27,000 volumes. With the 
exception of the law library in the State 
House at Trenton it is the largest of the 
kind in the state. Its substantial founda- 
tion was laid with the purchase from the 
estate of Justice Joseph P. Bradley, of 
the United States Supreme Court, the 
library which had been owned and used 
by the Justice throughout his judicial 
career. Justice Bradley served on the 
court from 1870 to the year of his death 
in 1892. At the time the Prudential pur- 
chased the library it had just finished 
the first building of the many which now 
comprise its home office. 

The head of this interesting and busy 
legal department is Alfred Hurrell, vice- 
president and general counsel; C. B. 
Bradley, the grandson of Justice Bradley 
is general solicitor, and George E. Meri- 
gold is general attorney. 


Career of Alfred Hurrell 


Mr. Hurrell was born in Fort Erie, 
Ontario, and received part of his educa- 
tion in the village school and in the 
general store owned and operated by his 
father in that place. There being no 
high school near by at that time it was 
decided when he was 17 years of age 
that he should learn bookkeeping. <Ac- 
cordingly, he was sent to a business col- 
lege in Buffalo, the nearest large city, 
for this training. Upon his graduation 
he secured a position as a bookkeeper 
without much trouble. One of his ex- 
Periences in that period was to keep 
books in a Buffalo general insurance 
brokerage office. That was his first con- 
tact with the insurance business. He 
later worked as an accountant in the 
master mechanic’s office of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad at 
East Buffalo. While he agrees that these 
experiences were interesting and worth 
while, he admits that the statement in 
the diploma from the business college 
that he was an “expert accountant” was 
cheerfully optimistic. 


How He Became Interested in Law 


Tt was during this time that Mr. Hur- 


rell joined a debating society which met 
every Saturday night, most of the mem- 
bers of which were young lawyers and 
law students. Soon he was in the thick 
of the debating. Association with these 
young chaps resulted in his becoming in- 
terested in the studies they were pursu- 
ing and in his decision to go and do 
likewise. He thereupon burnt his bridges 
behind him; resigned his railroad posi- 
tion; obtained a part-time meal ticket 
job; and went to the Buffalo Central 
High School in order to prepare for his 
regents’ examinations and without wor- 
rying too much over the fact that he 
was almost 22 years old while the other 
students were boys. After graduation he 
attended the old University of Buffalo 
Law School, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1901. He accepted a partnership 
offer in Altoona, Pa., but later returning 
to Buffalo he and Clinton T. Horton 
formed a law firm—Horton & Hurrell— 
practicing law in that city for five years, 
and for a time was Assistant District 
Attorney of Erie County. Horton later 
became a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of New York State. 

One of the men who admired Mr. 
Hurrell’s capabilities and who picked 
him as a man with a future was William 
H. Hotchkiss under whom he had stud- 
ied when Mr. Hotchkiss was a professor 
in the University of Buffalo Law School. 
Mr. Hotchkiss was appointed Superin- 
tendent of Insurance by Governor 
Charles E. Hughes, whose election had 
followed the extraordinarily competent 
job he did as counsel for the Armstrong 
Committee. The new Superintendent in- 
vited Mr. Hurrell to become counsel of 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment. Mr. Hurrell resigned from the 
District Attorney’s office and took up 
his new duties in Albany. 

Insurance Counsel For Famous 
Merritt Committee 

He did so well in that post that he 
was asked to become insurance counsel 
for the Merritt Committee. Among 
other functions that legislative commit- 


CHARLES B. BRADLEY 








HURRELL 


ALFRED 


tee was charged with was the duty of 
investigating the operation and conduct 
of the fire insurance business. Mr. Hotch- 
kiss consented to Mr. Hurrell’s being 
loaned to the committee. Its actuary 
was Professor Albert W. Whitney, who 
for years has been one of the outstand- 
ing persons in the scientific side of the 
insurance business, and who at the pres- 
ent time is associate general manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters. At the present 
time Professor Whitney is one of the 
leading factors in the country’s safety 
movement with respect to accident pre- 
vention. 


The report of the Merritt Committee 
—sometimes called in fire insurance the 
Merritt Rating Committee—and the 
legislation resulting from its report 
turned out to be one of the most im- 
portant legislative innovations in the his- 
tory of insurance. This report, following 
the hearings by the committee, was writ- 
ten by Professor Whitney and Mr. Hur- 
rell. In brief, its recommendations, later 
translated into statutes, legalized and 
supervised the insurance rating organiza- 
tions of the state and made it illegal to 
discriminate in base rates. It brought 
about fair play in rate making; resulted 
in the establishment by the New York 
Insurance Department of a rating bur- 
eau which has always been competently 
operated and to which anv person with 
a rating grievance involving alleged dis- 
crimination can go for relief. An inter- 
esting sidelight on the report was that 
it closely corresponded to a report made 
by the Royal Commission of Australia 
on the same subject. The surprising 
thing about these two reports, with their 
recommendation, was that neither Mr. 
Hurrell nor Professor Whitney had seen 
the Australian document until after their 
own work on the renort had been com- 
pleted. Another interesting angle was 
that the crusading daily papers of the 
period—it was 1911—the New York 
World, owned by Joseph Pulitzer, and 
the New York American, owned by Wil- 


liam Kandolph Hearst, two editors who « 
criticisms had forced the legislature to 
make the investigation of fire insurance 
operations, were greatly pleased with 
the Merritt Committee’s activities and 
commended the report in their editorial 
columns. 


Joins Association of Life President’s 


While the services of Mr. Hurrell had 
been loaned to the legislative committee 
and he had expected to return to the 
New York State Insurance Department, 
he did not return. Instead, he joined the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
as its attorney, the general manager and 
counsel of the Association at the time 
being the late Robert Lynn Cox, who 
afterwards became vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life. Mr. Hurrell had 
known Mr. Cox in Buffalo when they 
both lived there. They were two of a 
group of Buffalo men, all of whom be- 
came distinguished in insurance. Mem- 
bers of the group included Leroy A. 
Lincoln, now president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life; George T. Wight, who until 
his retirement was manager of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents; 
Frederick H. Dunham, general counsel, 
Metropolitan; George E. Merigold, gen- 
eral attorney, Prudential. 

After being five years with the Life 
President’s Association, Mr. Hurrell 
joined the Prudential as associate gen- 
eral solicitor. He later became vice- 
president and general counsel, and is 
now also a director of the company. His 
residence is in Glen Ridge, N. J., where 
for eight years he served on the Borough 
Council, and for four years as Mayor. 
Last July he finished his term as a mem- 
ber of the New Jersey State Board of 
Regents. He is interested in political 
life around him and is constantly on call 
in civic matters. 


Career of Charles B. Bradley 


Charles B. Bradley, general solicitor of 
the Prudential, is a native of New Jer- 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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The Prudential’s Production Division 


Heading the great production division 
of the Prudential is Vice-President Hen- 
ry B. Sutphen who has seen thirty-six 
Under 
his supervision in the Prudential field 


years’ service with the company. 


organization are more than 25,000 per- 
sons. Of this number, 23,000 are in the 
Industrial branch and about 2,500 in the 
Ordinary department. 

A quiet, unassuming executive, his in- 
tuitive understanding of human nature 
and his capacity in sizing up men have 
grown with the vears. 

Mr. 


Mr. Sutphen’s education has _ been 
principally that which he got through 
contact, observation and experience. He 
left school early to go with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad where he was a stenog- 
rapher for four years. Next, he spent a 
short time with the Jersey Central. 

The Prudential home office family 
first saw him in August, 1900, as a clerk 
in one of the Industrial divisions. In 
1908 he was appointed division manager. 
He received the title of supervisor in 
July, 1918, and in March, 1925, became 
assistant secretary. He was promoted 
to second vice-president in September, 


Sutphen’s Career 





JOHN P. 


MACKIN 


1929, and in December, 1934, to vice- 
president in charge of the field. 

Under Mr. Sutphen are three second 
vice-presidents—John P. Mackin, in 
charge of the Western division; Arthur 
C. Metz, in charge of the Eastern divi- 
sion, and George H. Chace, in charge 
of Ordinary agencies. . 


Career of Mr. Mackin 


It was forty-one years ago that Mr. 
Mackin entered the Prudential service 
and his entire business life has been 
with that institution. He attended New- 
ark Academy and also a business col- 
lege. His first job with the company 
was working as a mail bov in one of 


GEORGE H. 


CHACE 


the Industrial divisions. When he con- 
templates the size of the Prudential as 
it was in those days with the present 
magnitude of the company he has seen 
at first hand the development of a mir- 
acle in the business world. From the 
mail department he worked at various 
duties, making continuous advancement. 
From assistant manager he became a 
division manager; then a supervisor, as- 
sistant secretary and a second vice-pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Mackin’s duties include the gen- 
eral supervision of the Industrial field 





staff in the ten divisions in the Central 
of the United 
States and in the entire Dominion of 
there are 


and Western sections 
Canada. In this territory 
about 11,000 fieldmen. 

Career of Mr. Metz 


Mr. Metz attended public and private 
in Essex County, New Jersey. 
has 
production 
branch of the Prudential’s business, his 
1905, 
when he was appointed a clerk in one 
He was ad- 
vanced to become an assistant manager 
in May, 1918, and was appointed a div- 
i In March, 
1929, he received the title of supervisor 
following September was 
Mr. Metz 


schools in 
For more than 
been identified 


thirty years he 
with the 
September, 


career beginning in 


of the Industrial divisions. 


ision manager in April, 1925. 


and in the 
made an assistant secretary. 
was promoted to become a second vice- 
president on December 1, 1934. 


Mr. Metz has supervision of the terri- 
tory comprising the ten Industrial divis- 


ions in the Eastern part of the United 
States in which there are approximately 
12,000 field representatives. 
Career of Mr. Chace 
George H. Chace was elected a second 
vice-president in January, 1936. After 


leaving Harvard he had a short experi- 
ence as salesman with a small manufac- 





Gen’! Counsel Hurrell Tells Managers 
Prudential Typifies American Ideals 


Alfred Hurrell, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Prudential, made 
a characteristic talk at the opening ses- 
sion of the company’s annual business 
conference in Newark Monday morning. 
He looked upon the Prudential as 
typical of America and its representa- 
tives as typical, too, of the Americans 
who keep this country on an even keel; 
who make this a great nation. 

“We are keeping step with the na- 
tion,” he said. “We have work ahead 
and the country has work ahead. Let 
us do our share.” 

Mr. Hurrell thought there was plenty 
to do. “We shouldn’t deceive ourselves,” 
was his comment. “We are not going to 
have the old easy sledding of 1927 or 


1928 back again. Let us face the facts; 
put our shoulders to the wheel in order 
to be as successful in the future as in 
the past.” 

The economic and political situation 
today is greatly confused and cannot 
easily be solved. No one can see clearly 
through it, but one thing we cannot ex- 
pect is to escape the heavy burden 
caused by the depression which must 
be liquidated with the result that it is 
not possible to count on an increasing 
standard of living because of these tax 
burdens. 


Moral of a Hospital Story 


The mere fact that the political and 
economic situation is confusing; that 


people cannot understand all that is go- 
ing on around them; can’t comprehend 
the universe in all of its aspects, led 
Mr. Hurrell to tell a story of Murphy 
in a hospital who had had an operation 
for appendicitis. Some time later an 
organ grinder’s monkey escaped, jumped 
through the window into the patient’s 
room, and was on the foot of the bed 
when he recovered consciousness from 
the ether. At first he thought he was 
having a nightmare when he saw the 
monkey. He went into a doze again. 
Then he awoke in earnest; saw that the 
monkey was not an apparition or a 
dream; felt his wounded side and said: 

“Faith, I don’t know whether you're 
a boy or a girl, but I do know that your 
mother is an awfully sick man.” 

This led Mr. Hurrell to. point this 
moral: 

“No matter whether we disagree with 
current political and economic theories; 
no matter how much we get discouraged, 
whether from a liver complaint or from 
trying to understand and think through 





HENRY 


B. SUTPHEN 


turing concern near Newark before join- 
ing the Prudential on May 8, 1905, as a 
clerk in the home office. When the 
Prudential entered Canada in 1909 he 
was made assistant manager of the Can- 
adian division, and, in 1918, was appoint- 
ed manager. In 1921, he was transferred 
to the Southern division and also given 
supervision of the Ordinary agencies in 
the South. Next, Mr. Chace became sec- 
retary of Edward D. Duffield when Mr. 
Duffield was elected president of the 
Prudential. He remained with the pre- 
sident four years, his title after a time 
being executive secretarv. 

In January, 1927, Mr. Chace went back 
into the field organization and was elect- 
ed assistant secretary. In 1929, all the 
Ordinary agencies were placed under his 
supervision. 


Prudential’s Assets 


The assets of the Prudential at the 
end of last year were $3,129,475,267. They 
are itemized as follows: 

Mortgage loans on real estate, $791,- 
914,654.42; Bonds and stocks: United 
States Government bonds, $389,779,021; 
Canadian Government bonds, $27,676,549; 
State, provincial, county and municipal 
bonds, $231,238,236; railroad bonds, $314,- 
157,893; public utility bonds, $318,558,996; 
miscellaneous bonds, $148,496,221;  rail- 
road, public utility and miscellaneous 
stocks, $85,293,264.07; total, $1,515,200,- 
180.07. Loans on policies, $304,239,619.%; 
real estate, $268,772,106.58; cash in banks, 
trust companies and in office, $130,256- 
472.58; interest, rents, etc., due and ac 
crued, $40,480,777.13.  Semi-annual, quat- 
terly and monthly premiums not yet due, 
and premiums in course of collection 
(net) secured by policy reserves, $78- 
611,456.46. Total, $3,129,475,267.19. 





the problems which are confounding 
expert students of economics or govern- 
ment, we must not permit the conft- 
sion to upset us permanently and get 
us away from our daily routine. We 
cannot adopt a defeatist attitude and 
say things are going to the dogs. As it 
is necessary for us to live in this coum 
try we must be optimistic and make the 
younger generation feel that we are not 
quitting, not running out on them, 10 
matter what the problems are or how 
incomprehensible they mav appear. 
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Prudential’s Actuarial 


The head of the actuarial division of 
the Prudential- Vice-President James F. 
Littleis not only one of the outstand- 
ing actuaries of the United States, but 
his experience has been international, 
siying him an unusual breadth of view 
and an insight into life insurance in all 
its aspects which has been invaluable. 
Born in Australia, a graduate of pub- 
lic schools in Sydney, he stopped his 
scholastic education at an early age, but 
his erudition characteristic, his flair for 
facts and his tremendously interesting 
associations helped add to his store of 
knowledge in whatever job he tackled. 
The first position Mr. Little held was 
in a warchouse where he remained but 
a short time. He became a junior clerk 
with the Mutual Life Association, Syd- 
ney, and after experience in various de- 


of 


partments landed finally in its actuarial 
department. Later he was promoted to 
assistant actuary and he also was able 
io obtain a good training in field work as 
secretary of the company’s West Aus- 
tralia branch at Perth, a post he held for 
three years. The Mutual Life Associa- 
tion then transferred its business to an- 
other company, and, responding to the 
lure of London, Mr. Little went to Eng- 
land where he became a consultant actu- 
ary, at the same time making a direct 
connection with the Hearts of Oak. 


British and Mexican Experience 

The British experience as a consultant 
was a remarkable one for Mr. Little be- 
cause some of the actuaries for whom 
he worked had world reputations. They 


Secretary of 


WM. W. 


VAN NALTS 


included the most distinguished actuary 
of the time in Great Britain, the late 
George King; also, Thomas G. Acklind, 
actuary of the Board of Trade, as well 
as Ralph Price Hardy. This was a trio 
of geniuses, cach a temperamental per- 
son who was a consulting actuary; men 
of unusually vivid personalities. A young 
man could not have had a better train- 
ing in his profession. It was generally 
pleasant; sometimes dramatic. 

After a residence in London of two 
and a half years Mr. Little went to Mex- 
ico where he accepted the post of first 
Mexican de- 


the insurance 


Doing life insurance business 


actuary in 
partment. 


were three Mexican companies; three 
American companies (New York Life, 
Equitable Society, Mutual Life); and 


two Canadian companies (Sun Life and 
Confederation Life). 

work 
Ma- 
One fine morn- 
ing Mr. Little reached his office, which 
was in the National Palace, to find that 
a bullet had made a hole in a window of 
the Insurance Department. Looking out 


after Mr. Little went to 
in Mexico there was a revolution. 


Soon 


dero became president. 


of his own window he could see the 
street full of patroling mounted police. 
A year in Mexico satisfied him. Com- 


ing North, he joined the Prudential in 
the actuarial department under John K. 
Gore. 

In December, 1936, he will observe his 
twenty-fifth anniversary with the com- 
At the start he was assistant ac- 
then When 


pany. 


tuary; associate actuary. 


the Board 


William W. VanNalts has been in the 
the 
forty-two years. 


than 
He was appointed a 


service of Prudential more 


junior clerk in what is now known as 
the supervisors’ but then 
merely referred to as the “Gallery,” on 
March 12, 1894. Having passed through 
various clerical grades, he became a div- 
ision manager on June 3, 1907, and 
served in three of the company’s terri- 
torial divisions. On May 23, 1910, he was 
promoted to the position of assistant 
supervisor; became supervisor January 
1, 1915, and assistant secretary January 
14, 1918. From that time to the date he 
was elected secretary of the company 
January 1, 1931, he had full supervision 
of the home office personnel and many 
improvements in the office routine were 
effected through his instrumentality. 
Among these, of a less technical na- 
ture, was the extension of, the dictating 
machine in the home office and the 
formation of a “correspondence depart- 
ment” in which stenographers, dictating 
machine operators and typists are cen- 
(Continued on Page 25) 


department, 





JAMES F. LITTLE 
Vice-President Gore, actuarial chief, re- 
tired from the Prudential Mr. Little suc- 
ceeded him as vice-president and actu- 
ary. 

For years he has been a member of 
the council of the Actuarial Society of 
America, and at the present time is vice- 
president of that society. He has been 
president of the American Institute of 
Actuaries; and 1901 has been a 
fellow of the Institute of Actuaries of 
London. He the examinations 
while living in Sydney, quite an achieve- 
the distance between 


since 
passed 
ment in view of 
the two cities. 
Careers of Valentine Howell and F. 
Bruce Gerhard 
One of the most able of the country’s 


home office underwriters is Valentine 





VALENTINE HOWELL 


Department 


Howell, associate actuary and in charge 
of the Prudential’s underwriting. He is 
a graduate of the Wharton School of 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania, 
where he studied under Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner. His first insurance company con- 
nection was with the actuarial depart- 
ment of the Prudential which company 
loaned him to the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance. After the war he went with 
the Equitable of Iowa where he served 
with Robertson Hunter, its chief actuary, 
as assistant actuary. His work for the 
Equitable brought him into the under- 
Returning 
East he spent five years with the Guard- 
ian as assistant actuary; then associate 
actuary. He then re-joined the Pruden- 
tial. He is a member of the Council 
of the Actuarial Society of America. 


writing end of the business. 


Associate Actuary F. Bruce Gerhard, 
who has had the distinction of being actu- 
ary of two State Insurance Departments, 
is a University of Pennsylvania graduate 
His 
first insurance job was in the actuarial 
division of the New York Life. From 
there he joined the North Carolina De- 
Col. 
then commissioner and Stacy Wade was 
deputy. Wade Col. 


with a Bachelor of Science degree. 


partment. James R. Young was 


Later, succeeded 
Young. 


Returning to the New York Life for 
a time, Mr. Gerhard then went with the 
State assistant actu- 
He acepted an offer from the State 


Missouri Life as 
ary. 
of New Jersey to organize an actuarial 
division in the Department of Banking 
and Insurance, becoming its first actuary. 


That was in 1926. He left the New 
Jersey Department to go to the Pruden- 
tial as assistant actuary, later being 


made associate actuary. 





F. BRUCE GERHARD 
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Treasurer’s and Comptroller’s Groups 


An institution of the Prudential’s vast 
size, with its millions of policyholders 
and its thousands of new contracts being 
put on the books every working day, has 
before it many operating problems of a 
financial nature at its home office which 
are of greater magnitude than the lay- 
man appreciates. Handling of these op- 
erations is carried on by a group of de- 
partments, in themselves a large organi- 
zation, operating under the supervision 
of the treasurer and comptroller. These 
departments serve the other departments 
of the home office, as well as the district 
offices located throughout the field. They 
handle all the financial operations of the 
company (with the exception of the in- 
vesting of the company’s funds) from the 
time a policy is issued to when it be- 
comes a claim. 

Vice-President Robert H. Bradley 

Heads These Groups 

Heading these groups is Vice-Presi- 
dent Robert H. Bradley, with whom are 
associated William Sillbereysen, comp- 
troller, and Robert M. Green, treasurer. 
The departments in Mr. Bradley’s group 
which are under the supervision of Mr. 
Sillbereysen are Accounting, Auditor’s, 
Bookkeeping, Mortgage Loan Account- 
ing, Renewal Accounting, Field Office 
Audit and Home Office Account. Those 
under Mr. Green’s supervision are Treas- 
urer’s, Mortgage and Policy Loan Divi- 
sion, Cashier’s, Industrial Surrender, In- 
dustrial Dividend, Ordinary Dividend, 
Policy Loan, Ordinary Policy Loan Rec- 
ords and Ordinary Surrender. 

The amount of detailed work handled 
by the main departments of the Pru- 
dential can only be comprehended by 
persons attuning themselves to figures 
running into hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars—the company’s assets at the end of 
last year were $3,129,000,000—and the 
army of human contacts made during a 
year. 

Naturally, one of the departments 
where there is a tremendous amount of 
detailed work is that of the vice-presi- 
deni in charge of the treasurer’s and 
comptroller’s group. 

The annual financial statement of the 
company furnishes one illustration. It 
necessarily is an unusually thick docu- 
ment because among other information it 
contains a complete compilation of the 
company’s huge investments. Merely to 
list what securities are in the portfolio 
would make a weighty book. The Pru- 
dential’s annual statement as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1935, filed in all the states where 
the company is doing business and in 
Canada, consisted of 354 pages of type. 
Comptroller Sillbereysen’s staff starts 
working on the annual statement in De- 
cember and is able to have it completed 
about the third week of February. 


Human Interest Side of Disbursements 

Probably the divisions of Mr. Brad- 
ley’s group which furnished the most 
hunian interests in the past few years 
are those having to do with loans and 
surrenders, as such disbursements pro- 
vided timely relief for millions of pol- 
icyholders during a period of need. For 
over a year during the depth of the de- 
pression the Prudential paid out over 
twenty million dollars a month in loans 
and surrenders alone. 

The Prudential met this situation in its 
customary stride, and so satisfactorily 
that fears were abated, the confidence 
of its policyholders in the safety of in- 
surance restored, with the result that re 


quests for loans and surrenders returned 
to a normal rate. 

Another feature of interest during the 
troublesome economic years, from which 
the country is emerging, is the dividend 
record of the company. During the 
years 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934 and 1935 
the Prudential paid to its policyholders 
approximately $470,000,000 in dividends. 

The handling of the company’s bank 
accounts is one of the features of Treas- 
urer Green’s department. The constant 
ilow of premium and investment income 
handled through the cashier’s department 
comes in the form of deposit slips on 
more than 2,000 banks scattered through- 
out the country, which act as depositories 
for collections. This flow of money is 


concentrated in central banks for the 
payment of claims and _ investments. 
More than 500 banks are used for dis- 


bursement of smaller claims, expenses, 
etc. The flow of moncy in and out has 
been continuous, depression or no de- 
pression, and it is up to the treasurer's 
department to see that this movement 
is handled with the least inconvenience 
and the utmost safety. 

Treasurer-Comptroller Co-ordination 

The working relationships between the 
treasurer and the comptroller form a 
tight link. It is a skilful co-ordination; 
a case of Damon and Pythias. For ex- 
ample, ‘t is obvious that there would be 
no point in presenting an account for 
payment if there were no funds to pay 
it; conversely, as there are such avail- 
able funds they should not be paid unless 
there is an obligation and the account 
of the obligation is accurately prepared 
and presented. 

To illustrate the relationship more def- 
initely: one of the responsibilities of the 
comptroller is in connection with the 
payment of all kinds of taxes, the checks 
being sent out from his office. The 
checks come from the treasurer’s office. 
Then, again, in the case of purchase of 
securities by the investment department 
the treasurer pays for them, but the 
comptroller sees also that the securities 
are received. Where there are payments 
of ioans against the policy the cashier 
disburses the checks, but the comptrol- 
ler sees that they are in accordance with 
the terms of the policy. 

Career of Vice-President R. H. Bradley 


Robert H. Bradley, the man who heads 


ROBERT M. GREEN 





ROBERT H. BRADLEY 


the treasurer’s and comptroller’s group, 
quickly won the confidence of the Pru- 
dential administration after joining it in 
1918, and his progress has been rapid. 
\miable, unruffled, a fine team worker, 
no amount of detail or added responsi- 
bility, such as the new problems for his 
department created by the depression, 
can give him a feeling of defeatism. He 
believes, and experience has demon- 
strated, that his department can meet 
any emergency; he has confidence in his 
associates and they have confidence in 
him. 

A Columbia University graduate, Mr. 
Bradley was manager of the track team 
there during his senior year; was editor 
of the Columbia daily paper, The Spec- 
tator, and was editor of the 1905 class 
book. He started his business career 
in Wall Street where he remained for 
thirteen years. He began at the bot- 
tom as a runner for a bond house. La‘er. 


he became a bond salesman. He had 
other experience, and among persons 
with whom he made contact was John 


W. Stedman, vice-president of the Pru- 
dential in charge of the bond depart- 
ment. The more Mr. Stedman saw of 





WILLIAM 


SILLBEREYSEN 


Mr. Bradley the more he was impresseq 
and as a result Mr. Bradley entered thy 
service of the Prudential in August, 191g 
as assistant manager of the bond de. 
partment. He was promoted to mana. 
ger of the bond department, remained 
in that post until January, 1926, when 
he was made treasurer of the Prudep. 
tial. Upon the retirement of Fred Boyle 
in July, 1929, he was elected vice-pres- 
dent and treasurer. Robert M. Green 
succeeded him as treasurer in 1934, 

In addition to his responsibilities in di.- 
recting the group of financial depart- 
ments that make up his part of the Pry. 
dential organization, Mr. Bradley js 
chairman of the home office committe 
which passes on salaries under $5,000 and 
is also chairman of the service allowances 
committee, which has charge of all pay- 
ments for pensions, disability, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Bradley lives in South Orange. 
N. J, where he has for some years been 
a leading citizen. He is chairman of th: 
finance committee of the Welfare Feder- 
ation of The Oranges and Maplewood: 
is a member of the board of governors 
of Orange Memorial Hospital, and was 
formerly one of the village trustees of 
South Orange. 


Treasurer Robert M. Green 


Robert: M. Green, treasurer of the Pru- 
dential, is a native of Cincinnati and a 
eraduate of Princeton. When an under- 
eraduate he was a member of the swim- 
ming team and since graduation has tak- 
en an active part in Princeton affairs. 
He is chairman of the board of the 
Princeton Alumni Weekly. He had yal- 
uable experience in the business world 
before entering the life insurance field. 
\fter finishing college he joined the sales 
force of the Procter & Gamble Co. and 
later was placed in charge of the glycer- 
ine and by-products department, which 
did an active business in the early days 
of the war. On his return from France 
after the war, where he served as first 
lieutenant, Field Artillery, he became as- 
sociated with his father in a large pig- 
iron, coal and coke brokerage firm doing 
a nationwide business. 

His first insurance connection was with 
the Union Central Life in Cincinnati. 
He was elected treasurer of that com- 
pany in 1928. While handling the farm 
mortgage investment of the company, he 
foresaw the difficulties that confronted 
the life insurance companies in the han- 
dling of farm properties and conccived 
the idea of the Farm Mortgage Confer- 
ence. He secured the cooperation of the 
late Robert Lynn Cox, vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life, and the executives 
of several other companies, with the re- 
sult that the conference was formed in 
1929. It is an organization of the farm 
mortgage executives of the companies 
having large farm loan investments, Its 
purpose being to discuss the problems 
growing out of the farm mortgage sitt- 
ation. Asa means of exchanging experi 
ences and developing an aggressive att 
tude toward the farm property problem, 
it has been a fine, stabilizing influence 
He served as chaiyman of the conference 
during its first three years. 

Mr. Green became a member of the 
Prudential family in April, 1932, as am 
assistant secretary of the company. Alter 
a vear he was elected assistant treasurer 
and a year later was elected treasurer. 
His home is in Essex Fells, N. J. For 
the past two years he has served a 
chairman of the West Essex Communi!) 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Prudential’s Bond Department In 
Close Touch With Economic America 


The bond department of the Pruden- 

tial, which is responsible for the secur- 
ity investments of the company, is end- 
lessly engaged in studving the effect of 
changing economic conditions and the 
variations of managerial ability on 
every investment in the long list. Its 
responsibilities call for expert knowledge 
of what is taking place in financial, in- 
dustrial, public railroad 
\merica as well as current situations in 
municipalities, counties and states, in ad- 
dition to being au courant with what 
the various branches of the Government 
are doing. Head of the bond department 
is Vice-President John W. Stedman. 


utility and 


The Prudential was a pioneer among 
insurance companies in setting up for 
the investigation and analysis of invest- 
ments a staff organized on the theory 
investment ad- 
and 


that the most reliable 
visors on railroads, public utilities 
seneral industry were men who had 
added to long business experience and 
competency each in his own field a 
knowledge of the investment principles 
and aspects of their respective busines- 
ses. For no matter how brilliant a statis- 
tiian may be, he lacks the point of 
view of one intimately familiar with the 
operating, technical, selling, legal, and 
political angles of a business. So Mr. 
Stedman selected as his advisors to fill 
the pivotal positions of heads of three 
of the four main investment divisions 
Frank H. McGuigan, a mechanical eng!- 
neer graduated from Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, who was formerly 
engineering assistant to the chief execu- 
tive of a western railroad; Franklin J. 
Howes, an electrical engineer graduated 
from the University of Michigan, who 
was formerly chief and later consulting 
engineer of an electric light, power and 
gas company serving a city of 350,000 in- 
habitants; and Albert I. Stiles, a civil 
engineer graduated from Leland Stan- 
ford University, who has had many and 
varied industrial contacts. 

The fourth pivotal position, the head 
of the division of municipal investment 
was filled by Lewis P. Mansfield until 
recently when he accepted the offer of 
the treasurership of the Fireman’s Fund 
of San Francisco. 


Career of John W. Stedman 


A Massachusetts man, John W. Sted- 
man, was graduated from Harvard 
University with a degree of A.B. and 
alter leaving college obtained a position 
in the operating department of the Pere 
Marquette Railroad. 

The practical railroad experience which 
Mr. Stedman had in the following four 
years furnished a realistic background 
in later life to his study of railway cre- 
dit and finance, When the statement is 
made that Mr. Stedman was in the 
Operating end” of the Pere Marquctte 
the expression is technicallv correct as 
he was hardly ever out of overalls. At 
a periods he was car checker, 
man and yard master, freight 





JOHN W. STEDMAN 


brakeman and freight conductor—an ex- 
citing and responsible job on a single 
track railroad devoid of block signals in 
the days when only two-thirds of the 
freight cars were equipped with air 
brakes. The life appealed immensely 
to Mr. Stedman. He not only liked the 
work, but the men he met, too. How- 
ever, the time came when the road went 
into receivership and so he came back 
East. 

Before long he landed a job and it 
was in the bond department of the bank- 
ing house of Clark, Dodge & Co., 51 
Wall Street. He became one of the 
Street’s active salesmen of bonds, rail- 
road as well as other bonds; studying 
statistics on the side. 


Joins Prudential 


In the financial district he made some 
valuable friends, one of whom, Howard 
Bayne, was largelv responsible for his 
selection to head the Prudential’s secur- 
ity investment department left without 
an executive since the death of Vice- 
President Jacob Ward. He entered the 
service of the Prudential October 1, 
1915, as assistant treasurer and in three 
years was elevated to a second vice- 
presidency. Subsequently, he was elected 
vice-president in charge of the bond de- 
partment. 

When he arrived one of the first 
things which came under his attention 
was the fact that the Prudential had an 
investment in the bankrupt railroad with 
which he had had such practical rela- 
tionship. In the reorganization two 
years later Mr. Stedman participated 
and was elected a director of the new 
Pere Marquette. 

During recent years there have been 
a crop of railroad bankruptcies result- 
ing not only from the depression, but 
also from the inroads on the railroad’s 
traffic by the competition chiefly . of 
trucks, coastwise and intercoastal ship- 
ping. Under such serious conditions it 
became necessary to protect ‘old invest- 
ments, the interest on which prior to 





that time had always been covered by 
substantial margins. A number of bond- 
holders’ committees were formed to 
carry on salvaging operations. Mr. Sted- 
man is chairman of several of these 
committees and is a member of some 
others. 

The fact that the large bulk of the 
Prudential’s railroad security invest- 
ments are of a senior character—the bal- 
ance forming a very small percentage of 
its total admitted assets—will result in 
a relatively small ultimate loss. 

Mr. Stedman is an extremely able 
sizer-up of men, a keen discoverer of 
talent, and at his suggestion, several ex- 
ceptionally capable personalities have 


STONE 


CALEB 


entered the Prudential’s service through 
the Bond Department. Robert H. Brad- 
ley, now vice-president, was formerly in 
the bond department. 

Charles B. Bradley, now general solic- 
itor, and Carroll M. Shanks, associate 
general solicitor, were picked by Mr. 
Stedman. Dwight S. Beebe was formerly 
in the bond department and is now vice- 
president of the Mutual Life of New 
York. George W. Munsick, Jr., formerly 
of the bond department, is now treasurer 
of the Connecticut Mutual, and Lewis 
P. Mansfield, who was the head of the 
division of municipal investment, has re- 
cently become treasurer of the Fire- 
men’s Fund of San Francisco. 

Career of Caleb Stone 

Mr. Stedman’s right hand man _ is 
Caleb Stone who, at the age of 37, is a 
second vice-president. He came to the 
Prudential in July, 1931, after nearly a 
dozen years’ experience in a broad field 
with the National City Co., New York 
City, where he was connected with the 
security buying division. He has a long 
fainily background of the services, his 
father being an army officer. 

Because of the itinerant careers of 
army officers Mr. Stone ranged over the 
country in his bovhood. having been 
born in Fayetteville, Ark., and went to 
school at the Universitv of Colorado 
where he was graduated with a B.S. in 


civil, engineering. From early childhood 
his ambition was to go to West Point 
and he planned his education well in ad- 
vance with that one thought in mind. 
It was while awaiting entrance to the 
Military Academy that he started his 
engineering course. But the fates would 
have it otherwise. He came to New York 
and went to the National City Company, 
under the illusion that they had an engi- 
neering department. That was in the 
Summer of 1920. It so happened that 
the security underwriting division of 
that organization was very active at that 
time, especially in the utility field, and 
they put the young civil engineer on the 
staff with alacrity, not a little to his 
surprise. After serving in various cap- 
acities he was sent to Europe where he 
stayed for nearly a year, returning to 
the New York office shortly before he 
went with Prudential in 1931. 





Secretary of the Board 
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tralized in the interest of efficiency. 
There are at present 258 employes in 
that department. 

The company’s cafeterias were opened 
in 1923 under the supervision of Mr. Van 
Nalts, the clerical staff having grown to 
such proportions that the feeding of so 
had become 


many employes locally 
quite a problem. The home office staff 
now numbers in excess of 10,000 persons, 


including clerical and allied departments, 


all of whom are provided with noon 
luncheon. 
Mr. VanNalts, as secretary of the 


board, is also secretary of two of its 
important committees, viz.; the finance 
committee and the executive committec. 
He is the sixth secretary of the com- 
pany, those preceding him being John 
F. Dryden, the founder of the Pruden- 
tial; Edward Johnson, Forrest F. Dry- 
den, Edward Gray and Willard I. Ham- 
ilton. 

In addition to his secretarial duties 
Mr. VanNalts serves as chairman of a 
committee dealing with personnel mat- 
ters in the home office and has associa- 
ted with him George E. Potter, assistant 
to the president and B. L. Worthington, 
assistant secretary, who succeeded him 
in charge of the office. 

He was educated in the public schools 
of Orange and West Orange, N. J., and 
has resided in East Orange for more 
than twenty-seven years. Mr. VanNalts 
admits having no special hobbies, unless 
his interest in radio might be considered 
one, 





SUTPHEN ADDRESSES MEETING 


Addressing the business conference of 
Prudential superintendents and Ordinary 
managers at the home office on Monday, 
Henry B. Sutphen, vice-president in 
charge of agencies, expressed apprecia- 
tion of the co-operation of the field 
force with the home office. As life in- 
surance men connected with a great 
company, he said, they had a responsi- 
bility to see that the policyholders get 
the best kind of service. He urged them 
to bring consideration and intelligence 
to their service to their policyholders. 
Be us keep doing our job better,” he 
said. 
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Mortgage Dep’t’s. Venture Into Rehabilitation 
ells $140,000,000 in Real Estate 


When the story of life insurance dur- 
ing the depression is written in perspec- 
tive it will have many glowing chapters 
one of which will tell how the mortgage 
departments of life insurance companies 
faced and solved the greatest set of new 
problems in mortgage investment his- 
tory. Perhaps the most thrilling of the 
many faceted depression aspects in 
mortgage investments was the adventure 
into rehabilitation of foreclosed prop- 
erty. The Prudential has done some re- 
markable work in this field, much of it 
of a pioneering nature. 

The real estate mortgage investment 
situation in the past six years, from the 
standpoint of life insurance companies, 
was stated succinctly to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter by Lester E. Wurfel, vice- 
president in charge of the Prudential’s 
mortgage loan department, when he said 
that there had been so many foreclosures 
among all classes of mortgage investors 
that there was confusion in the mind of 
the public, raising doubts among policy- 
holders about their life insurance. 


Leniency Toward Borrowers 
Early in the depression the Prudential 
mortgage executives realized they were 
going to have foreclosures and they 
promptly adopted a policy of nationwide 
leniency to borrowers. The company un- 
dertook to point out to the borrower 
threatened with delinquency how he 
could save himself. This policy tended 
to preserve the company’s investment 
and also protected the policyholder’s in- 
terest for the Prudential never lost sight 
of the fact that it was the policyholder’s 
reserves involved and that the company 
was really a fiduciary. The Prudential 
restricted all mortgage loans to well un- 
der the statutory limit of 662/3%, and 
seldom exceeded 60% of appraised valua- 
tion. There was always a wide margin of 
safety even in foreclosed property. 
When the anticipated foreclosures be- 
came a reality as they did with all mort- 
gage investors, a large proportion of the 
properties were found on possession to 
be greatly run down because foreclosure 
was the last step in the owner’s attempt 
to save himself from loss. Here entered 
the great problem for the mortgage de- 
partment officers. The Prudential was 
one of the first companies to realize that 
foreclosed property—which could not be 
held indefinitely—could not be moved, 
that is sold, without rehabilitation. To 
do this job the Prudential hired experts 
in all major departments of building 
equipment. Taking only one instance, a 
heating expert was able to make changes 
and improvements in the heating system 
of several large properties taken over by 
the Prudential which made a saving in 
operating expense equivalent to the sal- 
ary paid the expert. 
What Rehabilitation Policy Achieved 
Some of the expenditures necessary in 
putting property in condition to invite 
purchasers in the open market are sur- 
prising and must have taken a large de- 
gree of courage and knowledge on the 
part of the responsible management. For 
instance, imagine the appropriation of 
half a million dollars for paints and 
what in the trade are known as “cos- 
metics” ; or equally large amounts for re- 
frigeration, and many other items. These 
seem large sums to be spent to con- 
serve an investment portfolio, but the 
full story reveals the justification. 
Last year the Prudential sold about 


$45,000,000 worth of farm and city prop- 
erty. 


In six years it has sold $140,000,000 


in real estate. These sales recaptured 
every cent of principal, taxes, foreclos- 
ure costs, maintenance—which included 
all rehabilitation costs—and left approx- 
imately $1,000,000 to apply to back in- 
terest. 

Perhaps the high spot of the Pruden- 
tial’s mortgage loan activities is that al- 
though the company has set aside a con- 
tingency reserve for possible writing off 
of investment losses it has never had to 
dig into it on account of its mortgage 
investments and it is now clear that it 
never will. 

A great deal of experimentation, some 
trial and error, went into the building 
up of a system and organization that 
could function as effectively as this. The 
Prudential started managing its own 
properties. After experiment the com- 
pany concluded it would be better for 
numerous reasons to have an intermedi- 
ary on the job locally. Accordingly the 
company has since used management 
agents who not only save the company 
a great deal of detail by taking the com- 
plaints but they also keep rents up to 
the current market. This has the added 
advantage, too, of making friends of the 
local management agents. 


Has Twenty-Six Branch Offices 


The old correspondent system of mak- 


ing loans was inadequate for the new 
conditions so the company adopted the 
branch office system now having twenty- 
six such offices scattered throughout the 
country. Whereas, at the end of 1928 
fhe Prudential had 286 employes in its 
mortgage loans activities at the close of 
last year the number was 1,681 of which 
1,295 were in branch office operations. 
The Prudential maintains, for instance, 
a branch office in New York City as it 
does in twenty-five other cities. Here 
the company uses the leading manage- 
ment agencies in New York who work 
under the supervision of the branch of- 
fice. Each branch office manager has 
under him a property manager who is 
the direct contact with the management 
agent. To show how thoroughly the de- 
tail is checked, if, for instance, a man- 
agement agent has a decorating job that 
will cost more than $25, this is first sub- 
mitted for approval to the company’s 
property manager in the local branch of- 
fice and if it meets his approval it must 
still be sent to the home office for final 
approval. There must be three bids on 
all work and the three bids are sent to 
the home office for checking purposes. 
All items involved are checked by the 
home office experts. The decorating ex- 


Mortgage Loan Dep’t Vice-Presidents 


LESTER E. WURFEL 


An inquiring reporter trying to pick 
up around the Prudential home office 
career material on the company’s key 
men would soon be particularly intrigued 
by snatches out of the activities of Les- 
ter E. Wurfel, vice-president in charge 
of the mortgage loan department. That 
Mr. Wurfel is an authority on the sub- 
ject of mortgage loans goes without say- 
ing when the company’s investment 
schedule shows about $800,000,000 in- 


vested in this field. But you have learned 
somewhere that Mr. Wurfel is also an 
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attorney, was formerly connected with 
the law department of the company, and 
someone may have said that he prefers 
to be known.as a lawyer. Then the ac- 
tuarial department remembers that he 
spent several years there. And a policy 
department man will recall the days 
when he was regarded as one of the 
authorities on insurance policy endorse- 
ments forms and particularly assign- 
ments. 

How a young man like Mr. Wurfel 
could have packed all this into his thirty 
years with the Prudential is only ex- 
plained by the fact that he went with 





pert checks decorating specifications the 
roofing and heating expert likewise, ete 

As to the Prudential’s new mortgage 
operations, the company has never bees 
out of the mortgage field except for , 
few weeks at the time of the bank hol. 
day in 1933. The company always ha 
funds for investment in mortgages meet. 
ing its standard of requirements. At the 
present time the Prudential has aboy, 
117,000 mortgage items, both city and 
farm, making a total mortgage invest. 
ment of about $800,000,000, but the ay- 
erage mortgage is low, being for es; 
than $6,800, because the Prudential has 
always sought to encourage the home 
and farm ownership. 

Recently Peter Grimm, then assistan; 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, te. 
quested the Prudential to give consid- 
eration to some plan of lending on mort- 
gages insured under the National Hous. 
ing Act. Subsequent negotiations car- 
ried on with Stewart McDonald, Federal 
Housing Administrator, led to the Pru- 
dential being designated an acceptable 
assignee of FHA insured mortgages, 
This designation does not allow the Pru- 
dential to originate and obtain insurance 
on mortgages from the FHA, but does 
permit of the purchase by assignment of 
mortgages originated and insured by 
FHA Approved Mortgagees. This ar- 
rangement, mutually agreeable to the 
FHA and Prudential permits of the se- 
lection of “approved. mortgages” all over 
the country by Prudential branch offices, 
which permits Prudential to regulate the 
flow of insured mortgages to it on an 
orderly basis and gives recognition to 
the activities of both mortgage brokers 
and FHA approved mortgagees. This 
plan is now on a satisfactory working 
basis. 


the company as a clerk. A native of 
Elizabeth, N. J., he first tried his hand, 
after graduating from the Elizabeth pub- 
lic schools, as a cub renorter on the 
Elizabeth Daily Journal. A desire to be- 
come a lawyer made him seize the op- 
portunity of a law clerkship in the offices 
of Nicholas C. J. English of the noted 
legal English family—then prosecutor 0! 
the pleas for Union County. Before his 
law clerkship had gone far English was 
stricken with a serious illness which left 
young Wurfel out of a job. 

Had Wide Variety of Experience 

The opportunity to go with the Pru- 
dential presented itself and Mr. Wurfel 
became a clerk there. Because of his 
law experience he asked for a type o 
work in the line of his chief interest, but 
they needed a young man in the actua- 
rial department and here he went for 
five years. This was during the period 
when the company was changing over 
from a 3% to 3%% valuation basis and 
he learned a great deal about the actua- 
rial foundation of insurance policies. 

At about the time when business I 
surance was beginning to be popular Mr. 
Wurfel was transfered to the Ordinary 
policy department. It was quite a fea 
ture of this business that the policy 
holder could borrow on his insurance at 
his bank and young Wurfel worked om 
business insurance forms until he be 
came an authority on the subject. It was 
during this period, from 1911 to 1916, 
that Mr. Wurfel studied law at_night 
and he was admitted to the New Jersey 
bar in December, 1914. 

Mr. Wurfel’s work had been well 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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After Years In Production W. |. Hamilton 
Became Housing Expert 


Willard I. Hamilton, vice-president of 
the Prudential, has been so identified in 
recent years with Prudential activities of 
, semi-public nature, particularly hous- 
ing, that one is apt to overlook the fact 
that the greater part of his fifty years’ 
service with the company has been in 
the production branch of the business. 
He is first a life insurance man, although 
the past dozen years have been ones of 
intense activity in other fields. 

Until last fall Mr. Hamilton was for 
twelve years president of the New Jer- 
sey State Chamber of Commerce and in 
1927 he was president of the National 
Association of State Chambers of Com- 
merce. For ten years he was chairman 
of the New Jersey State Water Policy 
Commission by designation of the legis- 
lature or appointment by the governor 
and in both these offices he dealt with 
public questions affecting broadly New 
Jersey business interests both manufac- 
turing and commercial. He was also 
appointed by Governor Larsen as a 
member of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture. 

Prudential Co-operates With 


Government 


Mr. Hamilton’s activities in connection 
with housing have been carried on for 
more than six years and he has been 
in close contact with the government 
in this connection since he was invited 
by President Hoover in the latter part 
of 1929 to go to Washington as a mem- 
ber of Mr. Hoover’s conference of busi- 
ness leaders for the purpose of bringing 
about closer co-operation of business and 
government aims. 

Mr. Hamilton has been consulted by 
and been in close contact with the Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials 
made up of prominent leaders in this 
work including the leading Washington 
officials interested in this field and one 
of the interesting documents that re- 
cently came to Mr. Hamilton is a letter 
of appreciation signed by more than a 
score of students of a management train- 
ing course conducted by the Housing 
Association for the aid given by the 
Prudential through Mr. Hamilton in 
making this course effective and com- 
prehensive. Housing management as it 
is being conducted is a new field and 
the Prudential through its low rental 
housing developments in Newark has 
done a great deal of genuine pioneering 
in the field. Its simple and efficient sys- 
tems have been accepted as models in 
Management training. Mr. Hamilton and 
a couple of his assistants went to Wash- 
ington and helped conduct the housing 
officials’ training course and members of 
the class also visited the Prudential’s 
housing projects in Newark. The Pru- 
dential gladly co-operated with this un- 
dertaking because the training course for 
housing management conducted by this 
National Housing Officials group was the 
Tst attempt of the kind in the country. 


His Entire Career With Prudential 


Descended from an old New Jersey 
family, his ancestors in direct line hav- 
Ing been governors of East Jersey and 
West Jersey at intervals from 1687, Mr. 

amilton entered the service of the 
Prudential in 1885 immediately after 
graduating from Newark Academy, a 


well-known preparatory school. He had 
wanted to be an engineer and was all set 
to enter college when his father died 
and, like so many other Americans who 
have made good and had active and dis- 
tinguished careers, he had to go to work 
early. As a young man he won a silver 
vase in a national insurance essay con- 
test with an article on life insurance. 
He started as a clerk in the audit sec- 
tion when the Prudential was still young 
and advanced through various positions 
until he had charge of life insurance pro- 
duction in different sections of the coun- 
try. For years the entire field was op- 
erated in three divisions, the three men 
responsible for the field operations be- 
ing Mr. Hamilton, George W. Munsick, 
recently retired, and Henrv Overgne. At 
one period Mr. Hamilton directed the 
efforts of all industrial districts in the 
writing of Ordinary business. 

In 1908 Mr. Hamilton was selected by 
the company to open Canada for pro- 
duction and hanging on the walls of his 
office is the certificate of authority from 
the Dominion dated December, 1908. Mr. 
Hamilton selected the men sent from the 
United States to begin the development 
of the various provinces. 

Prominent so many years in produc- 
tion activities Mr. Hamilton naturally 
was a frequent speaker before insurance 
gatherings and he has lectured at vari- 
ous universities and addressed civic bod- 
ies. In 1924 the United Y. M. C. A. 
schools conducted a course in insurance 
and Mr. Hamilton was selected to pre- 


HAMILTON 


WILLARD I. 


pare a pamphlet on Industrial insurance 
used by the students which was pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros. 


Took Over Housing Projects 


In later years Mr. Hamilton has had 
supervision of the Prudential’s home of- 


Vice-Presidents Little, Bradley, Wurfel 
Tell Managers of Department Activities 


The present time is not a good one 
to sell life insurance on net cost, James 
F. Little, vice-president and actuary, told 
the Prudential managers and superin- 
tendents at their meeting at the home 
office this weck, because no one can pre- 
dict what future interest earnings will 
be. He said that in line with the tend- 
ency of the times there has been a reduc- 
tion in the company’s dividends to pol- 
icyholders because of this falling inter- 
est rate factor, dividends being really 
a return of the unused portion of the 
premium. 

Mr. Little told the Prudential field 
men that such changes were a reflec- 
tion of conditions. Another item was a 
slightly larger charge for monthly pre- 
mium business than formerly, due to 
necessary larger costs of handling this 
monthly premium business. 


Social Security Law 


Mr. Little gave a practical construc- 
tive suggestion to the field men in re- 
ferring to the Society Security Law. He 
said that most people probably gave very 
little thought to the small amount under 
the Social Security retirement plans, 
$85 a month being the maximum. He 
pointed out that this was inadequate and 
that it offered what he considered a fine 
opportunity for life insurance agents to 
sell adequate protection to their clients 
along this same line. He recalled that 
the effect of war risk insurance was to 
stimulate the sale of insurance rather 


than becoming a substitute for the direct 
purchase of insurance by the public. 
R. H. Bradley’s Talk 

Vice-President Robert H. Bradley, in 
charge of the treasurer and comptroller 
group, told the Prudential managers that 
it was the aim of all Prudential home 
office departments to make it easier for 
the man in the field and that anything 
that they could do to be helpful was one 
of their constant objectives. He said that 
he wanted the field men to realize that 
the home office departments were aware 
of the splendid work that they were do- 
ing in a difficult tin:e and the spirit of 
confidence that they had instilled in pol- 
icyholders has been important to the 
company and was reflected in the rec- 
ords of the home office. For instance, to 
cite one item, policy surrenders were 
$7,500,000 less than in the previous year 
which was an indication of the attitude 
of policyholders toward the company as 
well as of improved conditions. 

Citing one instance in which home of- 
fice changes had been made which would 
be of distinct help to the field was the 
concentration of all Ordinary policy 
changes—policy loans, surrender, renew- 
als and dividends—now being handled 
geographically as separate units instead 
of being scattered in five different divi- 
sions of work as formerly. After a thor- 
ough study of this problem and experi- 
mentation over a period of a year Mr. 
Bradley said the concentration of this 
work and policy changes should result 

(Continued on Page 29) 





fice and of the various properties hous- 
ing more than 10,000 employes besides 
a large number of commercial tenants. 
He had executive charge of construction 
of the $7,000,000 Gibraltar Building, the 
newest unit of the Prudential home of- 
fice group. He also assembled the prop- 
erties purchased in anticipation of fu- 
ture home office expansion. 

One of the Prudential’s activities Mr. 
Hamilton has been responsible for which 
has been widely written about is its low 
rental apartment projects in Newark. 
During and subsequent to the War 
President Duffield became interested in 
the subject of housing as a_ possible 
means of contributing to the improve- 
ment of living conditions. But the com- 
pany was prevented by laws governing 
insurance companies from investing in 
projects of this kind. Public officials in 
Newark and the county together with 
welfare agencies and other groups came 
to the company during the critical hous- 
ing conditions following the War and 
urged that some means be found locally 
to meet the situation. State legislation 
proposed by the mayor and others was 
adopted permitting the Prudential to in- 
vest moderate sums in such an enter- 
prise. President Duffield placed Mr. 
Hamilton in charge and an exhaustive 
study of the subject was made over a 
period of at least two years. Consultants 
were employed, local social and real es- 
tate surveys were made and housing de- 
velopments in different parts of the 
country were visited and inspected. Ex- 
perience in housing in Great Britain and 
on the continent were part of the Pru- 
dential study. 

Finally sites were selected and exten- 
sive purchases of property covering sev- 
eral blocks in different sections of New- 
ark were made over a considerable pe- 
riod of time. Buildings especially de- 
signed and constructed were finally 
erected housing between 2,000 and 3,000 
people. The units are the Chellis Austin 
Apartments for white families and the 
Harrison and Douglass Apartments for 
colored people. The success achieved by 
the Prudential in these housing develop- 
ments has been notable and the invest- 
ment of something like $5,500,000 has 
returned a satisfactory interest rate to 
the company. 

Only a man of tremendous energy and 
drive could have carried the burden of 
responsibilities that Mr. Hamilton has 
had during the greater part of his ca- 
reer with the Prudential. No matter how 
full his schedule he always seems to be 
able to take on another activity. The 
chronology of his advance from a clerk 
in the audit section dating from 1885 
shows that he had been with the com- 
pany less than ten years before he was 
placed in charge of one of the divisions 
including the important states of Illinois, 
Ohio and Michigan. A half dozen years 
later he was manager of a still larger 
division. In 1903 he was given the title 
of assistant secretary, became secretary 


of the company in 1912, second vice- 
president and secretary in 1918, vice- 
president and secretary in 1924, and 


vice-president in 1931. 

A member of the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and of numerous clubs 
and civic organizations, Mr. Hamilton’s 
occasional recreation is golf, in which he 
indulges at various New Jersey clubs, 
and the Bald Peak Country Club, New 
Hampshire. 
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Medical Dep’t Under Dr. Chester T. Brown 
Has Broad Service Aims 


\gents are apt to think of the medical 
department of a life insurance company 
as a place where the new insurance they 
have created, perhaps under dramatic 
circumstances, the selling of which in- 
volved intense human interest, is sub- 
jected to routine scientific measurement 
and appraisal; where the human equa- 
tion and all that the acceptance or re- 
jection of the business may mean to the 
insured or the agent is lost. This is 
not a true picture of the medical de- 
partment. . 

One needs to talk only a few moments 
with Dr. Chester T. Brown, medical di- 
rector of the Prudential, to realize how 
inadequate a conception this would be 
of the varied operations under his di- 
rection. It is true that passing upon 
the aceptability of risks from the physi- 
cal standpoint is the main function of 
the medical department, but even in this 
work the medical department is actu- 
ated by the desire to acept for insur- 
ance all those of average vitality. Dr. 
Brown explains that the medical depart- 
ment acts simply in an advisory capacity, 
but one of its major thoughts is a con- 
tinued desire to accept rather than to 
decline the individual risk. Those whose 
examinations do not indicate an average 
vitality are accordingly insured wherever 
possible at increased ratings, in order 
that as large a number of the people 
as possible may have life insurance pro- 
tection. 

Although, as Dr. Brown points out, 
the Prudential medical department acts 
in an advisory capacity as to the physi- 
cal aspects of the individual risk, it is 
quite evident that the company regards 
the findings of the medical department 
as final, not subject to revision for any 
cause other than new medical evidence. 
This high regard for the ultimate find- 
ings of the medical department is in 
evidence in both the production and un- 
derwriting departments of the company. 
66,209 Visits to Infirmary by Employes 

One of the activities of the Pruden- 
tial’s medical department, which is the 
source of many stimulating cases of re- 
stored health through medical advice and 
suggestions toward treatment made 
available to employes, is the company’s 
infirmary. Here the 10,000 home office 
employes ordinarily may have minor ill- 
nesses or accidents treated, but a great 
deal more is being done constantly to 
make available the most scientific and 
modern facilities. Four full-time and 
one part-time doctors are in attendance 
and one of the facilities available to all 
employes is the X-ray section. Last 
year there were 66,209 visits of employes 
to the infirmary. 

Another activity is the 1,200 complete 
physical examinations of home office em- 
ployes that are made each year. Those 
employed in the commissary department, 
numbering about 200, submit twice each 
year to a compulsory physical examina- 
tion which is required by the Newark 
sanitary regulations. Ordinarily, these 
examinations of food handlers would be 
made by the Newark Board of Health, 
but the city accepts the Prudential’s ex- 
amination. 

Varied Functions of Laboratory 

The Prudential maintains a large labo- 
ratory performing three functions. First, 
there is the longevity service available 
to policyholders. This plan differs from 
the physical examinations given by some 


conmipanics., 
ay submit a specimen and send in a 
questionnaire concerning his health. Re- 
ports are sent to the policyholder out- 
lining any suggestions that may be per- 
tinent and the company works with the 
policyholder’s physician cooperating with 
him in any other tests if such may be 
wanted by the physician or the policy- 
holder. In connection with this service 
two full-time physicians give their time 


to the work. Last year 51,903 policy- 
holders availed themselves of this ser- 
vice. 


Another division of the laboratory 
work is that of examining specimens for 
applicants for insurance. The purpose 
of examining these at the home office is 
that the tests may be made in accord- 
ance with standard methods and that an 
injustice might not be done the appli- 
cant. In that branch of the work 62,853 
specimens were examined in 1935. Also 
many other examinations of specimens, 
particularly the blood, are made. Of 
these special examinations other than 
urine there were last year 4,438. 

New Instruments Developed 


One of the most interesting functions 
in the broad range of laboratory work 
is the research that is associated with 
the development of new instruments and 
tests. There is, for instance, the im- 
miscible balance whereby the specific 
gravity of one drop of urine may be 
determined. Another instrument is the 
euscope, from the Greek meaning easy- 
sight, used in connection with micro- 
scopic analysis. This has many obvious 
advantages, among them that it allows 
the technician to do the work with 
greater case and at a more rapid rate 
without the eye strain associated with 
direct microscopic work. Another in- 
strument is the electric scopometer. This 
is used in quantitative analysis and very 
largely cuts out the personal equation 


Mortgage Loan 


(Continued from 


known to his superiors and in 1916 he 
was brought over to the law department, 
of which President Duffield was then the 
head, as general counsel, with Mr. Hur- 
rell as second in command. Here Mr. 
Wurfel did about every kind of legal 
work that comes to a life insurance com- 
pany because at that time the legal 
phases of life insurance were not as 
complex as to require specialists in legal 
lines, as is the case today. He went into 
the field to help try cases, handled other 
forms of litigation, especially drawing up 
briefs, and he also visited different states 
in connection with pending legislation 
affecting life insurance. In those days, 
as now, the law department had super- 
visory jurisdiction over the claim de- 
partment which provided a wide experi- 
ence on this phase of the company ac- 
tivities. 


Goes to Mortgage Department 


It was in 1924, when the Prudential 
executives decided to reorganize the 
mortgage department, that Mr. Wurfel 
first took a direct interest in the com- 
pany’s mortgage investments. It was 
proposed to Mr. Wurfel that he under- 


The policyholder each year 


DR. CHESTER T. BROWN 


by the use of a galvanometer and electro 
photo cell. 

These modern instruments of the labo- 
ratory have vastly improved the service 
to applicants for insurance as well as 
giving greater assurance against injustice 
in diagnosis. The Prudential laboratory 
with its large amount and variety of 
work has been a factor in the develop- 
ment and perfection of these instru- 
ments. 


Paid $1,693,979 in Examiners’ Fees 

Of course, the medical department 
must supervise the work of the field 
examiners of whom the Prudential has 
8,000. That these physical examinations 
are of considerable importance to the 


Vice-Presidents 
age 26) 


take the job of reorganization, but he 
\vas so devoted to his law work that the 
company agreed to keep his old place 
open for a year after he went over to 
the mortgage department so that he 
might return to the law department if 
he so desired. But he became engrossed 
in the new field. His title was that of 
supervisor in 1924, assistant secretary in 
1926, second vice-president in 1931, and 
on October 1, last year, he was made 
vice-president in charge of mortgage 
loans succeeding Archibald M. Wood- 
ruff ; 

Mr. Wurfel’s remarkable rise from 
clerkship to one of the key positions in 
the Prudential organization took place 
when life insurance witnessed its great- 
est period of expansion. Mr. Wurfel 
feels that the opportunities for a suc- 
cessful career in life insurance are even 
greater now because of the wider scope 
and more complex functions performed 
today by the company. ‘ 

_Mr. Wurfel is a plain spoken, forth- 
right type of man with a ready sense of 
humor which reflects some of those per- 
sonal qualities which have made it pos- 
sible for one man to achieve distinct suc- 





medical profession is indicated in the 
fact that in 1935 the Prudential paid to 
physicians in the United States and Can. 
ada, as medical fees, the sum of $1,693 - 
979. In each large city the Prudential 
has a medical referee to facilitate the 
acceptance of applications. 


Dr. Brown’s Career 


Dr. Chester T. Brown, medical direc. 
tor of the Prudential, who has spent 
twenty-seven years with that company 
is a native of New Jersey, graduate of 
Rutgers College where he got a B.S 
degree in 1903. Receiving his medical 
degree from Johns Hopkins University 
in 1907, Dr. Brown was resident physi- 
cian at City Hospital in New York for 
two years immediately following and en- 
tered the medical department of the 
Prudential in 1909. Rising through the 
positions of medical supervisor, assistant 
medical director and associate medical 
director, he was appointed acting medi- 
cal director in 1933 and medical director 
in 1934. 

Dr. Brown has long been active in the 
\ssociation of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors of which he served as secre- 
tary from 1923 to 1931. He is now a 
vice-president of that organization. He 
was chosen by that body to represent 
it before the International Congress on 
Life Assurance Medicine held in London 
in July, 1935, and delivered one of the 
two papers allocated to the United 
States. He took an active part in the 
Congress of which he was a vice-presi- 
dent and his paper, “Methods of Esti- 
mating Risks,” was regarded as an ex- 
ceedingly valuable contribution and was 
widely referred to by publications. Dr. 
Brown is a member of the medical ad- 
visory committee of Loomis Sanitorium. 


under such varicd responsibilities 
as he has had. 
R. R. Rogers’ Career 

Roger Roland Rogers, second vice- 
president of the Prudential, is an Eng- 
lishman who first came to this country 
to engage in mining activities. While 
still a young man he went to Idaho as 
accountant for a mining company. This 
led to his next mining connection which 
took him to Alaska as mining office and 
store manager when he was still in his 
early twenties. Returning to the states 
Mr. Rogers became mortgage loan in- 
spector for the Vermont Loan & Trust 
Co. of Spokane, Wash. He spent twen- 
ty-five years with that company, ad- 
vancing to the presidency in 1910 and 
holding that office until 1928 when he 
was selected by the Prudential as an 
assistant secretary in the mortgage di- 
vision. He was made second vice-presi- 


dent in 1934. 


cess 





Col. Franklin D’Olier, vice-president of 
the Prudential, was a figure in one of 
the important society weddings of the 
year last week when his son, Franklin 
I)’Olier, Jr., married Miss Margaret 
Winifred Lee at the Hotel Pierre, New 
York. Mr. D’Olier Jr. is with the Gen- 
eral Refractories Co. of Philadelphia. 

* ok OF 

Alfred Hurrell, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Prudential and Mrs. 
Hurrell, last week announced the en- 
gagement of their daughter Miss Ruth 
Louise Hurrell, to Howard Crawford of 
Verona, N. J. 
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Sieord B. Pialieid 


(Continued 


the New Jersey Chamber of Commerce. 

J] in all, it can be seen why Mr. Duf- 

geld is so often referred to as the lead- 

private citizen of New Jersey. 
Public Utterances 


As a public speaker, the Prudential’s 


ing 


president holds his audience from start 
to finish. His addresses are pitched in 
4 serious vein, but this is leavened and 
made more attractive by his fine sense 
of humor. His best utterances have been 
made when he has been deeply stirred 
by modern day trends W hich have meant 
io him a lowering of ethical ideals, devi- 
ations fror* decent living, or departures 
from American standards. His belief in 
and respect for the constitution with its 
limitations on the coordinate branches 
of the government is so profound that 
it is a matter of deep concern to him 
when attempts are made to circumvent 
it, His disgust with demagoguery is 
most pronounced. His annual address 
to the field conventions of the Pruden- 
tial, in which he reports upon the con- 
dition of the company, is always inspi- 
rational. At the aynual banquets in 
connection with thr,e conventions at the 
Hotel Commodore his addresses consist 
generally of comment on current and 
civic affairs and a discussion of the nec- 
essity of a deeper sense of responsibility 
by the individual citizen. He repeatedly 
emphasizes this point with his men as 
he believes that as a part of a great 
organization like the Prudential he and 
all of the members of that organization 
should constantly strive towards a bet- 
ter America. Never does he beat about 


from Pave 17) 


the bush. If he thinks a situation needs 
plain speaking, he uses language which 
does not permit of two meanings. He 
is direct and forceful, but always he 
leaves his Prudential audience with a 
fecling of deep satisfaction that its lead- 
er is a man of such broad sympathies, 
understanding and interests. The late 
Job Hedges, counsel for the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, himself a 
public speaker of nation-wide reputation, 
and a great student of human nature, 
once said in reference to Mr. Duffield’s 
effectiveness: 

“When Ed Duffield enters a committce 
room he instantly takes command. 
Everybody is glad to see him and to 
hear what he has to say. He acts cas- 
ily, naturally, and sways minds without 
being didactic. He is never irritating. 
If you differ with him you had better 
find out why you are on the other side 
before you get too deeply into your own 
argument.” 

Mr. Duffield’s home in South Orange 
is his first and abiding interest. He en- 
joys it to the utmost—when his varied 
interests permit him. His library is ex- 
tensive and is featured chiefly by vol- 
umes on American history and biogra- 
phies of its famous statesmen. 

The conclusion of The Eastern Under 
writer is that few men have succeeded 
in living a more rounded or better bal- 
anced life or have discharged their obli- 
vations to their dav and generation more 
acceptably and earnestly than has the 
president of the Prudential. That cer 
tainly is the view of friends of Mr. 
Duffield who have known him throuch 
the vears of his active and useful life. 


Prudential Legal Division 
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sey. He was born in Newark and spent 
a large part of his early life there. He 
was educated at the Newark Academy, 
St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass., 
Harvard University, from which he was 
graduated in 1904, and Harvard Law 
School in 1907. He was admitted in due 
course to the New Jersey bar as attorney 
and as counselor, and engaged in prac- 
tice in Jersey City with the firm of Col- 
lins & Corbin of that city, one of the 
leading offices in the state specializing 
in corporation law. He became a partner 
in 1911. From then until the United 
States entered the World War he was 
very active in trial and appellate work, 
and came to be recognized and respected 
by both the courts and the bar as a 
sound and careful lawyer. 

Mr. Bradley served in the war as a 
lieutenant in the United States Naval 
Reserves. His familiarity with the lan- 
guages, customs and peoples of Europ- 
can countries, gained by his thorough 
education and much travel and residence 
abroad, was quickly put to good account 
by the authorities and after many in- 
teresting experiences he was ordered to 
Rome to become assistant naval attache 
of the Embassy of the United States 
im that capital. Here he was stationed 
until many: months after the armistice. 
Upon his return to’ the country he again 
took up the practice of law, and in 1923 
joined the Prudential devoting himself 
particularly to the questions and prob- 
lems which arise through the bond de- 
Partment, incident to the huge invest- 
ments of the company in corporate and 
public securities. His colleagues, how- 
‘ver, assert that it cannot be truthfully 
oy that his activities are now limited 
Oa department as his experience and 
ability are drawn upon by all the de- 
bartmenis and he finds himself once 


inore, but within the company, in “gen- 
cral practice.” 

Mr. Bradlev for many years has been 
a much respected citizen of Morristown, 
N. J., where in his leisure moments he 
enjoys his home, his library, and his 
farm. His pride in his native state is 
real and his knowledge of its history ex- 
tensive. He takes a vital interest in the 
affairs of the New Jersey Historical 
Society and is vice-president of its board 
of trustees. He enjoys his work with 
the Prudential and his colleagues thor- 
oughly, and they enjoy him. 


Career of George E. Merigold 


George E. Merigold, general attorney, 
was born in Massachusetts, but lived in 
Buffalo, N. Y., from boyhood until a 
few years after his admission to the bar 
in 1902. He was educated in the public 
schools of that city and started his busi- 
ness career as secretary to the city 
comptroller. While in this position he 
attended the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo and was a classmate 
of Mr. Hurrell’s during his course. 
After graduation he had the usual train- 
ing of a managing clerk of a busy law 
office, and then practiced for himself. He 
later came to New York as secretary to 
Justice Frank C. Laughlin of the Appel- 
late Division, Ist Department, of the 
Supreme Court. Here he received an 
invaluable experience, condensing the 
facts of the various cases, the briefs of 
opposing counsel and looking up law for 
his chief in reference to the cases argued 
and awaiting decision. He had been en- 
gaged in this exacting work for four 
years when Mr. Hotchkiss, Superintend- 
ent of Insurance in 1909 in casting about 
for a competent man to appoint third 
deputy of the Department found that 
Merigold was available, and induced him 
to come to Albany. There he served Mr. 
Hotchkiss throughout his term and 
under three succeeding superintendents, 
—Emmett, Hasbrook and Phillips. While 
in the Department he was also an un- 


official assistant counsel and became well 
versed in department practice and in- 
urance law and had much to do in 
analyzing and drafting proposed legis 
lation 

Joins Prudential 


He entered the service of the Pruden- 
tial in 1923, becoming Associate General 
Solicitor. Moving then to New Jersey, 
where he now lives in the borough of 
Glen Ridge, he was admitted to the bar 
of that state as attorney in 1926 and as 
counselor in 1927. 

It can be said without exaggeration 
that Mr. Merigold has one of the wid- 
est acquaintances in the business of in- 
surance, not only with the commission- 
ers, deputies and counsel of the various 
State Insurance Departments, but among 
among the officers and lawyers of insur- 
ance companies of all types. He is us- 
ually in attendance at the meetings of 

National Convention of Insurance 


The 
Commissioners and aiso is frequently 


scen at meetings of insurance execu- 
tives. 

His experience of many years in the 
New York Department gives him a real 
respect for the office of insurance com 
missioner and an appreciation of the 
problems which the departments face. 
This understanding and his thorough 
knowledge of the law pertaining to life 
insurance brings him the respect and 
good-will of the commissioners with 
whom he contacts. 

His genial personality and cheerful 
disposition assure him a heartv welcome 
in any insurance gathering, and. this 
holds true in the home office of the 
Prudential where his colleagues regard 
him with real affection and respect. It 
was rumored some five vears ago that 
Mr. Merigold’s health was not so good 
as it had been, but from his unusually 
robust appearance this reporter cannot 
but conclude that the worst which ever 
threatened him was good food and a 
determination to enjoy life to the limit. 


Treasurer’s and Comptroller’s Groups 
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Chest covering the western part of Es- 
sex County, and serves as a member of 
the Planning Board in Essex Fells, with 
the hepe that he may help to perpetuate 
the character of that community, which 
he considers ideal for his family of seven 
children. 
Comptroller William Sillbereysen 


Comptroller William Sillbereysen can- 
not be blamed for getting a thrill when 
he reaches the Prudential every morning 
and sees the giant strides which that 
company has made in the visual evidence 
of the great home office buildings alone. 
With the exception of vacations he has 
been going down to a Prudential office 
for forty-eight years, a veterar who is 
mighty glad that he linked his destinies 
with the then small company which John 
F. Dryden had founded. 

Mr. Sillbereysen came to the Pruden- 
tial from the Newark high school, and 
his first job was being a junior clerk in 
the actuarial department. Shortly there- 
after he went with the Ordinary depart- 
ment where he stayed for several years. 
His first post as head of a department 
was when he was appointed auditor of 
the Ordinary department when the com- 
pany was divided into Ordinary and In- 
dustrial departments. Then quite a 
young man, he had already had a lot 
of experience with the company. It was 
a few years later that the Ordinary and 


Industrial departments were merged un- 
der one auditor, Mr. Sillbereysen being 
made assistant auditor of the combined 
departments. Next he became associate 
auditor; then assistant comptroller of the 
entire company; and in 1928 comptroller. 

The work of the comptroller is de- 
cidedly different in its complexity, vari- 
ety and responsibility than half a cen- 
tury ago. Then the operations and re- 
sulting records were comparatively sim- 
ple, having to do chiefly with premium 
and interest receipts, payment of claims 
and investment transactions. With the 
passing years the responsibilities. and de- 
tail grew. The depression brought on a 
new batch of accounting, recording, cler- 
ical duties in connection with the acqui- 
sition of foreclosed property, rehabilita- 
tion, management and sale of real estate. 
Special systems had to be devised by 
the comptroller to bring these operations 
within the company’s system of records 
and accounting. 


Growth of Assets Since 1888 


Mr. Sillbereysen, giving the appear- 
ance of a man still in his prime and cer- 
tainly feeling that wav, has seen the in- 
come of the company grow from $3,757,- 
000 in 1888 to $750,000,000 in 1935. A 
more striking comparison is growth of 
assets which at close of 1888 stood at $2.- 
874,000 and on December 31, 1935, were 
in excess of three billions of dollars. 


Three Vice-Presidents Talk 
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in distinct advantages in service to the 
field. 
L. E. Wurfel Gives Bird’s-Eye View 


Mortgage Investment Situation 

Lester E. Wurfel, vice-president in 
charge of the mortgage loan department, 
made his maiden appearance as head of 
that department since the retirement 
last fall of Archibald M. Woodruff. Mr. 
Wurfel received a warm greeting from 
the Prudential field men and in the brief 
time at his disposal gave them an ex- 
cellent bird’s-eye view of the high spots 
of mortgage investments. 

Mr. Wurfel said that the Prudential 
managers and agents had opportunities 
to make clear to policyholders the facts 
about the Prudential’s mortgage invest- 
ments. At the end of 1935 the Pruden- 
tial had 117,000 mortgage items for a to- 
tal of approximately $800,000,000, 85% of 
which was in good standing; that is, not 
delinquent in principal or interest for 
more than thirty days. Even this good 
showing was constantly improving for 
the figures for the first three months of 
this vear showed approximately 90% of 


all mortgages in good standing. He said 
that as to the foreclosed properties the 
Prudential from the beginning of the de- 
pression had pursued a lenient policy to- 
ward borrowers in distress and that this 
attitude of forbearance had saved many 
borrowers from foreclosure and con- 
served Prudential investments from de- 
linquency. 


When the company was confronted 
with foreclosures it faced the problem 
realistically and has successfully solved 
it as the record shows. In the six years 
of the depression the company has sold 
$140,000,000 of farm and city property 
taken in foreclosure and in 1935 alone it 
sold $45,000,000 of possessed property, 
and in doing so it recaptured all the 
principal, taxes, foreclosure costs and 
maintenance leaving more than $800,000 
to apply to delinquent interest. The 
Prudential has always encouraged the 
small borrower as is shown by its aver- 
age loan which is less than $6,800. 

In the audience at the convention were 
former vice-presidents Woodruff and 
Gray. 
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NATIONAL A. & H. WEEK 
The observance this week of National 
Accident & Health Week 


which has gathered a tremendous mo- 


Insurance 


mentum, presents a fine example of co- 
operative effort in a healthy endeavor 
to spread the message of income protec- 
tion into every corner of the land. Wise- 
ly the general committee, headed by 
Harold R. Gordon, has planned the ob- 
servance with dignity and solidity very 
definitely in mind. Proclamations and 
endorsements have been obtained from 
state governors and other high civic of- 
ficials, and the radio and press have lent 
the force of their influence. The effort 
has been to impress the public that dis- 
what should 


ability insurance is they 


have because it protects one’s earning 
capacity. 

In setting the stage for the national 
observance the local accident and health 
clubs, composed for the most part of 
company representatives, shouldered 
their full share of responsibility and de- 
serve great credit. There were at least 
ten special committees 
weeks in advance in as many cities, and 
the enthusiasm was keyed to a high 
pitch. It is safe to predict that accident 
and health insurance production has re- 
ceived a big production stimulus, with 
companies large and small sharing in 
the beneficial results which are certain 
Just to mention a few of the 


working for 


to follow. 
weck’s highspots: 

In Chicago some 500 agents, brokers 
and company men regarded the Week 
of sufficient importance to attend a “sun- 
rise” breakfast. In Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia sales congresses were held 
several days in advance of the April 20 
to 25 period which were decidedly stim- 
ulating. Los Angeles, which can be 
called the pioneer city in the “week 
movement,” campaign 
with an intensive program of advertis- 
ing in the local papers, window displays 
and circularizing by mail. The club also 
with the cooperation of the Los Angeles 
Joard of Education completed its sec- 
ond annual accident and health institu- 
tion course on April 21 in which there 
was a large enrollment. 

Not only did the New York City spe- 
cial committee do its. full share of ad- 
vance advertising, with thirty-two com- 
panies participating, but an ambitious 
three-day sales congress was put on fol- 
lowed by a producers’ banquet at the 
Hotel Astor. There were also letter and 


ushered in the 


essay contests both nationally and _ lo- 
with policyholders participating. 


All phases of this program went over 


cally, 


remarkably well and should reflect much 
praise on the individual efforts of the 
committee in charge which was presided 
over by Leslie W. Winslow. 

CIVIL REDRESS OF WIVES SUING 
HUSBANDS FOR NEGLIGENCE 
CAUSING INJURIES 
A writer in the New York Law Jour- 
nal thinks that Section 57 of the Do- 
mestic Relations Law should be changed 
by the insertion of two words, “against 
everybody.” The article discusses causes 
of action by a wife against her husband. 
Court decisions have not made the situa- 
tion clear, but, the Law Journal author 
thinks it would be clear if the Section 
were changed to read that “ 
woman has a right of action (against 
everyone) for an injury to her person, 


a married 


property or character. 

Judge Pound in the case of Allen vs. 
Allen discussed the wife’s position in a 
dissenting opinion. That position he de- 
clared follows: 

A wife has no cause of action against 
her husband (and vice versa) for the 
damage his negligence may have caused 
her. 

She may, however, sue or be sued in 
any action in the same manner as if 
she were single (sec. 200, C. P. A.); she 
may withal carry on a separate business 
and own and dispose of property and 
contract with her husband in regard 
thereto as if she were unmarried; and 
sue him (or be sued by him) for breach 
of contract or for injuries to property 
(secs. 51 and 56, Domestic Relations 
Law); she moreover recover 
against anyone but her husband for in- 
juries to her person; she may also tes- 
tify against him in civil and criminal 
actions (sec. 346, C. P. A.; sec. 392, Code 
Crim. Pro.); she may even sue an- 
other for alienating her husband’s affec- 
tions. In short, she “has a right of ac- 
tion for an injury to her person, prop- 
erty or character, or for an injury aris- 
ing out of the marital relation, as if un- 
married” (sec. 57, Dom. Rel. Law). 

But if he causes her to be arrested 
and incarcerated on a heinous charge, or 
foully and maliciously defames her be- 
fore the world, or through his negligence 
maims her, perhaps for life, she has no 
civil redress. 


may, 











CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


Clarence T. Hubbard, assistant secre- 
tary of the Automobile Insurance Co., 
will be toastmaster at the “Opportunity 
Dinner” to be given by the Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce at the Hotel Bond 
April 27. One speaker will be Daniel 
Bioomfield, manager of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce’s Retail Board of 
Trade and manager of the Boston Con- 
ference on Distribution. 

* * x 

W. Ross McCain, president of the 
Aetna (Fire), accompanied by Mrs. Mc- 
Cain, arrived in Los Angeles recently 
on a visit to southern Calitorma tor 
business and pleasure. 

* * * 


Sheldon Hine, photographer of the 
Lincoln National Life, has had four o1 
his photos accepted for showing by the 
Dundee Scottish International lhoto- 
graphic Salon at Dundee, Scotland. One 
of them, “Historic Chimneys of Macki- 
nac,” was snapped during the company’s 
convention cruise of the Great Lakes 
last summer. 

x * * 

Rev. Leonard F. Nichols, who, after 
ten years spent in the insurance busi- 
ness in Newark, N. J., left it to study 
for the ministry, was ordained in the 
Episcopal priesthood recently in the 
Church of the Ascension, Bloomfield. 

* ” * 


A. G. Schroeder, Hartford Accident 
engineer in St. Louis, was the principal 
speaker at a recent meeting of the St. 
Louis Stewards and Caterers Associa- 
tion. s 

a aE 

C. H. Allenbaugh, Actna-izer in Ak- 
ron, O., has recently been reelected pres- 
ident of the insurance board of Summit 
County. Legal papers pictured him re- 
ceiving congratulations from R. L. Bow- 
en, state superintendent of insurance. 

* © *s 


Francis Hine Low, of the Home Life, 
and son of Ethelbert Ide Low, chairman 
of the company, will marry Miss Faith 
Atherton Locke in July. She is the 
daughter of Campbell Locke of 580 Park 
Avenue, New York and of Lawrence, L. 
I. She attended Miss Hall’s school in 
Pittsfield, Mass., and spent a year abroad 
with Mlle. Clement. She is a member 
of the Junior League. Francis Hine 
Low is a graduate of Berkshire School 
and of Yale. He is a member of the 
Union, Yale, Rockaway Hunt Club; New 
England Society and Sons of the Revo- 
lution. Recently his sister, Gertrude 


Low, became the bridge of George Philip 
Lynch. 








—— 


Howard C. Spencer, formerly counsel 
of the New York State Insurance De. 
partment, and more recently first Deputy 
Superintendent of Insurance, has te. 
sumed the practice of law as a member 
of the firm of Spencer, Ogden & Spen- 
cer, with offices at 1010 Wilder Build. 
ing, Rochester. 

* * * 


A. W. Whalley, general agent, Mary. 
land Casualty at Seattle, is regarded py 
his company as probably its only repre- 
sentative who made his start in life with 
real gold dug by his own hands, Mr 
Whalley was one of the mahy who took 
part in the famous Klondike gold rush in 
1898. 

x * + 

Harold F. Hammond, traffic engineer 
of the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, has been helpful 
recently in paving the way for a county- 
wide traffic safety survey to be made in 
Union county, N. J. If this goes through 
it will be a WPA project under the aus- 
pices of the Union County Safety Coun- 
cil. Ps 

* > * 

William J. Sieger, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies, Bankers Na- 
tional Life of Montclair, N. J., is to be 
a team captain in the annual canvass of 
the Montclair Y.M.C.A. for funds which 
begins April 24. 

* * * 

Coral B. White, a Seattle agent anda 
past president of the Insurance Agents 
League of Washington, has announced 
his candidacy for the office of insurance 
commissioner. He is a graduate of the 
University of Washington and is a mem- 
ber of the Washington State Bar Asso- 
ciation. 








EDWARD J. SISLEY 


Edward J. Sisley, Travelers, New York, 
is one of the founders and a director 
of the Singers Club of New York, thir- 
ty-four year old organization, which 
gave its annual spring concert at Town 
Hall last week. The club each year 
gives two concerts and Mr. Sisley, 4 
tenor, has never missed one. President 
of the group at one time was the late 
Franklin W. Rauch, insured by Mr. Sis 
ley in the Travelers for $50,000 and who 
has become a part of insurance history 
in the much-debated case of Crossman 
vs. Rauch. A present active member 's 
Harry Krueger, Recht & Kutcher aget 
cy, Northwestern Mutual, who sings 
baritone, Seen among those at the 
Town Hall concert were Thomas 
Murrell, manager, Connecticut General; 
George J. Kutcher, general agent, and 
Edward Corriston, Northwestern Mutual, 
and E. Barrington Sisley, Travelers. 
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Lloyd’s Loses $350,000 on Death of 
Restaurateur Fred Harvey 
The death of Fred Harvey, head of 
the chain of railroad restaurants which 
are found in stations in the West, and 
which when opened proved a great boon 
to travelers across the desert of Ari- 


yona and New Mexico, is one of the 
biggest losses for Lloyd’s in recent years, 
outside of the marine and non-marine 
field. Recently, Lloyd’s began to offer 
to its clients a new type of coverage, 
called crash insurance; and Harvey car- 
ried $350,000 of this coverage alone. It 
is reported that the premiun was about 
$18,000. G 

The crash insurance on Harvey’s life 
was placed by Howard Potter of Marsh 
& McLennan, Chicago. For years he 
has been one of the leading writers in 
the West of Group insurance. ; 

Harvey also carried a large line of 
life insurance. Of this, it is understood 
that $50,000 in one of the companies 1s 
not invalidated by circumstances of the 
death, but an unusually large line of 
some hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in the Prudential cannot be collected be- 
cause the policy did not provide for 
coverage in case the insured died as a 
result of an accident while flying in a 
private plane, and when Harvey died he 
was in his own plane, his wife being 
the other passenger. 

The Prudential’s liability under the 
Harvey policy will be the policy reserve. 
If he had been flying on a regular pas- 
senger plane it would have been a dif- 
ferent story. 

x * x 


Automobile Liability Insurance 


In a discussion on automobile liability 
insurance before the Casualty Actuarial 
Society S. D. Pinney, a Travelers actu- 
ary, discussed the subject of automobile 
liability insurance. 

In discussing guest coverage and plans 
for restricting the coverage he made 
some interesting observations, saying in 
part: 

“Attention has been focused recently 
on the proportion of losses due to guest 
claims. Recent statistical tabulations 
have shown that approximately 16% of 
the losses are due to claims falling in 
this category. It has been claimed by 
some that it would be a reasonable re- 
‘striction in coverage to provide that 
guest claims should be eliminated, with 
a resultant rate reduction of approxi- 
mately 15%. Undoubtedly, there should 
be a restriction in the coverage as re- 
spects claims due to so-called family 
Suests; that is, claims brought by rela- 
tives or members of the assured’s im- 
mediate family. Many of such claims 
undoubtedly ‘would not be brought 
against the assured if the car owner 
did not carry insurance. However, sta- 
Ustics show that the rates could be re- 
duced only 2% or possibly 2.5% on ac- 
count of eliminating family guest claim 
Coverage. Nevertheless, it is felt that 
family guest claim coverage should be 
eliminated in any event, since such cov- 
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crage constitutes an undesirable moral 
hazard. 

There is considerable question, how- 
ever, as to the desirability of restricting 
the coverage to eliminate guest claims 
other than family guest claims. It is 
felt that there would be an adverse se- 
lection against the carriers, with the re- 
sult that in a few years it would be 
found necessary to materially increase 
the rates for risks which were written 
on a full-coverage basis. Also, there 
would be the danger that many assureds 
would be sold the restricted form of 
coverage without fully understanding 
that the coverage had been sold strictly 
on that basis, and the carriers would 
experience considerable difficulty with 
such cases in the event of claims brought 
by guests. 

Another approach to the problem has 
been the suggestion that the present 
omnibus coverage basis should be elim- 
inated and the individual assured should 
be educated to the desirability of con- 
fining the operation and use of his car 
to himself. It has been argued that 
where it is necessary for members of the 
assured’s family to operate the car, each 
individual operator should be either in- 
sured by a separate policy or at least 
charged a rate for such coverage. One 
suggestion has been that for risks in- 
volving only one or two operators the 
manual rate would apply, but where 
there were additional operators there 
should be various surcharges imposed. 
Each operator so insured would be 
named in the policy. In the event of 
an accident caused by an operator who 
had not been specifically covered in the 
policy there would be no liability on the 
part of the insurance carrier. 

There are certain objections to this 
plan of coverage. In the first place, 
unless some discount were given to the 
risks involving one or two operators, it 
is evident that the cost of insurance 
would not be reduced but would be in- 
creased. Furthermore, the bulk of the 
risks would probably fall in the average 
group, by which are meant cases with 
one or two operators, and the result 
would be that if a discount were to be 
given to such risks it would be necessary 
to charge a substantially higher rate to 
the small number of risks with more 
than two operators in order to balance 
these credits. There is no experience 
available which would show the differ- 
entials which would be made in the rates 
for varying number of operators per car. 
It would be difficult to administer such 
a plan, since there would be too many 
opportunities for disagreement between 
the carrier and the assured as to whether 
he were fully covered in the event of an 
accident. There would be difficulties ex- 
perienced in the case of part-time oper- 
ators, such as students home for vaca- 
tion, where it would be argued that the 
full additional charge should not be 
made. It would be difficult for the com- 
pany to check up on the number of op- 
erators of the assured’s car, and there 
might also be difficulty in determining 
who was operating’ the car in the event 





of an accident. It is feared that under 
such a plan there would be too much 
opportunity for manipulation, similar to 
that experienced in connection with the 
merit rating plan. 


* Ba * 


Auto Claims 


Also, discussing automobile liability in- 
surance at the Casualty Actuarial con- 
vention was H. J. Ginsburgh. In dis- 
cussing claitns which might be eliminated 
or cut down somewhat he said in part: 

“Excess coverage, over sizable limits, 
might be a desirable form to offer to 
responsible individuals who feel they can 
well afford to take the chance of several 
thousand dollars of loss, but who would 
like protection for the unusually large 
claim. 

“Another suggestion is the offering of 
limits lower than the present standard 
$5,000-$10,000. The amount of the dis- 
count from 5/10 rates which could safe- 
ly be given for limits of, say, $2,500- 
$5,000 would not be enough, in my opin- 
ion, to make an appeal to the market 
mentioned this morning. Bv far the 
greatest part of the total loss is made 
up of the smaller claims. The average 
claim cost is somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $300. Unless the nuisance claim 
is entirely eliminated, it is difficult to 
sce how a marked price reduction appeal 
can be made by dropping the limits of 
coverage from the present standard. 

a * * 


Fire Again Hits London Film Studios 


For the third time in six months fire 
has caused heavy damage to British film 
studios in the vicinity of London. It has 
destroyed the $250,000 studio of the new 
London Film Productions center at Den- 
ham. At one time the whole of the new 
buildings, which were nearing comple- 
tion, were threatened. The No. 1 studio, 
actually ready for work, was destroyed. 
The roof was burned out, the soundproof 
system—the best of its kind in Europe— 
was ruined, and the automatic fire-fight- 
ing installation (which had not begun to 
function) was destroyed. 

The studios are the finest and largest 
of their kind in the British Empire. 
Their head is Alexander Korda, produc- 
er of Britain’s two most successful films 
—“The Ghost Goes West” and “Things 
to Come.” Gangs of men have been put 
to work night and day to save a hold-up 
on “Cyrano de_ Bergerac,” starring 
Charles Laughton, as any delay would 
disorganize the entire British film ‘indus- 
try at the start of the greatest boom 
in its history. 

The other big film studio fires were 
the Elstree blaze in February and the 
Twickenham outbreak in October last. 
The Elstree fire caused nearly $2,500,- 
000 of damage. All the burned studios 
were fully covered by insurance, a con- 
siderable amount of which was placed 
at Lloyd's. 


* * * 


Trout Insurance a New Line at 
Lloyd’s 

The trout of the rivers Rother and 
Dudwell, near Burwash, the late Rud- 
yard Kipling’s Sussex home, are worth 
around $5,000. In view of their increas- 
ing value they have just been insured 
by Lloyd’s against destruction from con- 
taminated water. 

Forty years ago a 2%-mile pipe line 
was laid from the rivers to the reservoir 
which supplies Burwash. With the pas- 
sage of time the pipe line became scaled 
to such an extent that the water sup- 
ply was cut almost by half, and it was 
decided that de-scaling was essential. 
This brought up the question—would the 
de-scaling involve the use of chemicals 
harmful to the trout? The engineers 
who are to carry out the operation are 
confident that the trout will not be 
harmed. However, just in case of acci- 
dents, Lloyd’s was approached. And now, 
for £25 down, and a rebate of £15 if 
nothing happens, the trout are fully pro- 
tected. This is a new risk for Lloyd’s. 








STIR JOSIAH STAMP 


Stamp Gets High Austrian Honor 

Sir Josiah Stamp, British economist 
who recently joined a Lloyd’s underwrit- 
ing syndicate, recently concluded a visit 
to Vienna during which he saw all the 
leaders of Austrian finance and politics. 
Being in Austria at the time of the Ger- 
man breach of the Locarno Treaty, Sir 
Josiah was able to discuss at an espe- 
cially illuminating moment the problems 
of Austria in contemporary Europe. 

In a lecture before the Kulturbund Sir 
Josiah gave high praise to the progress 
made by Austria, despite unusual diffi- 
culties, in restoring prosperity. During 
his stay he was decorated by President 
Miklas with the Grand Cross of the Or- 
der of Meritorious Service—the highest 
degree ever awarded to a foreigner other 
than heads of states and statesmen. 

‘ * «a 


Hospital Bus Carried 3,025,235 Pass- 
engers Without an Accident 

A fine record for safe operation of 
bu$ses in congested New York City is 
disclosed in the current issue of the 
house organ of the New York Hospital. 
In 1932, when that institution’s hand- 
some and tremendous building running 
along York Avenue from 68th to 7Ist 
Streets, and facing the East River, was 
opened, a free bus service was estab- 
lished to link up that then somewhat in- 
accessible location with the uptown and 
downtown transportation lines as far 
over as Fifth Avenue. The inauguration, 
recently, of the 65th Street Crosstown 
3us line, with its East side terminus at 
the hospital, resulted in the discontinu- 
ance of the free bus. Concerning the 
operation of the latter, the hospital's 
house organ says: 

“The Hospital bus-line made its last 
run on February 15, 1936, thus termin- 
ating a service which was initiated on 
September 8, 1932. During this period 
the busses carried the amazing total of 
3,025,235 passengers, and covered a total 
distance of 210,114 miles. While these 
figures are striking, perhaps the most 
remarkable fact is that during the years 
of operation, there was not one accident 
in which the operatives of the busses 
were in any way involved, a fine tribute 
to the care, both in maintenance and 
operation, of those responsible.” 

ee « 


Three Lloyd’s Members May Hold 

Adjoining Seats in Parliament 

Percival G. A. Harvey, a Lloyd’s un- 
derwriter, has been chosen as Conserva- 
tive candidate in the forthcoming Peck- 
ham by-election. If Mr. Harvey should 
retain the seat for the Conservatives, as 
appears likely, three adjoining Parlia- 
mentary constituencies will be represent- 
ed in the House of Commons by Lloyd's 
underwriters—Kennington by Mr. Har- 
vey’s father, George Harvey, M.P., and 
Dulwich by Bracewell Smith, a business 
colleague. 
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Montgomery Clark Heads Hanover 


Early Insurance Career Was In West; A. E. Gilbert Vice-Pres. 
and a Director; F. Elmer Sammons Vice-Pres. and Sec’y; 


W. H. Bennett, Bank Chairman, Made a Director 


Clark, 


the Hanover, and for years the closest 


Montgomery vice-president of 


business associate and confidant of the 
late Charles W. Higley, has succeeded 
Mr. Higley as president of the company. 
News of the election will please the field 
and agency forces of the Hanover and 
will not surprise the fire insurance fra- 
ternity as a whole as Mr. Clark was re- 
garded by it as the logical successor of 
his late chief. His career has touched 
a great many sides of fire insurance, 
even including adjustment of fire insur- 
ance losses. 

\lso advanced by the Hanover are A. 
E. Gilbert, elected vice-president and a 
director; and F. Elmer Sammons elected 
vice-president and secretary. 


Prominent Banker Put on Board 


It was also announced that Walter H. 
Bennett, a leading New York banker and 
director of many important institutions, 
has been made a director of the Hanover. 
He is chairman of the board and trustee 
of the old and very strong Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank. His director- 
ates include Agfa Ansco Corporation, 
\ndrews Cotton Mills, Bank of Manhat- 
tan Co., General Fire Extinguisher Co., 
Grace National Bank of New York, 
Handy & Harman, National Cash Regis- 
ter Co., St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way. He is a trustee of the Brooklyn 
Eye and Ear Hospital and College of 
New Rochelle. 

Mr. Clark’s entire business career jas 
been spent in the fire insurance business 
and his advancement from office boy to 
the presidency of one of New York City’s 
most highly regarded companies has 
been a natural one as he early demon- 
strated that he had intelligence, a_ bril- 
liant alert mind, energy, common sense 
and an aptitude for fire insurance. 

The Hanover, which began business in 
1852, was a very fine school of training 
for him, a company unusually well man- 
aged, and its presidents have been out- 
standing insurance personalities. 


Father Was Fire Insurance Company 
President 


Mr. Clark was born in Chicago, at- 
tcnding public schools there. His father 
was a lawyer of considerable prominence 
in Illinois at one time having been the 
leading land owner of the state, his 
properties including a number of farms. 
He was president of the old Globe In- 
surance Co. of Chicago which safely went 
through the big Chicago fire of 1871, pay- 
ing all its obligations in that conflagra- 
tion. When the second big Chicago fire 
came along it proved too much for the 
company’s resources and it went out of 
business. 

Montgomery Clark’s first insurance 
job was as an office boy with the Niagara 
Fire. I. S. Blackwelder was western 
manager. From there he joined the big 
packing outfit of Swift & Co., as man- 
ager of its insurance department. In 
those days the company was placing its 
line direct and the line was a big one as 
it covered plants of the company all over 
the country. Later, the Swift outfit or- 
ganized its own reciprocal among its 


corporations and for a time Mr. Clark 
was deputy manager for that. 
his duties was inspecting 
East. 

He joined the old Calumet Fire in 1905 
as special agent in 


A part of 
all plants in the 


Missouri and Ne- 








MONTGOMERY CLARK 





braska. This was a small company and 
a new one. It was some job planting the 
agencies, but Mr. Clark made a number 
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B ecause children must be allowed to live out 
their childhood secure from the struggle for existence; 
because wives must be so protected that they will 
never have to face the world uncertain of food and 
shelter; because ambitious youth must have an edu- 
cational equipment adequate to meet the competition 
of the business and professional world; because every 
man and woman must feel safe against the storms 
the future can bring;—life insurance st«nds as a | 
strong wall of protection between humankind and | 
human catastrophe, always serving its fundamental 
purpose of making and keeping secure those things 
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of good appointments. Unfortunately, 
there occurred the San Francisco fire 
—, put the Calumet out of business. 
The Calumet sent Mr. Clark to San 
Francisco to adjust losses \fter the 
failure of the Calumet he became a part- 
ner with 1D. S. Wagner, Chicago loss 
adjuster, who at the time had an office 
in Chicago. Later, the firm became 
Wagner & Glidden, now very well-known 
in the business. 


Back in the Field 


Desiring to return to field work Mr. 
Clark became special agent in Wisconsin 
of the Providence Washineton. It was nual meeting at the Albert Pike Hotel 
there he first met Charles W. Higley, in Little Rock, Ark., this week. Speak- 
then western manager of the Hanover. ing Monday at the first session of the 
Mr. Clark in 1915 became assistant man- convention, Walter H. Bennett, secre- 
ager of the Hanover’s western depart- tary-counsel of the National Association 
ment. He was elected vice-president of of Insurance \gents, charged that under 
the company in 1923 and came to New _ the plan being considered insurance com- 
York. He has been on many commit-  Panies would pav commissions to finance 
tees, including the loss committee of the CO™Mpanies in direct opposition to the 
National Board, and the map committee, CoMference agreement. _ ; 
of which he bec came chairman, which _This was one of the interesting talks 
chairmanship made him an ex-officio Sven on Monday, the program closing 
member of the National Board’s execu- With .a straightforward explanation of 
tive committee. the aims and purposes of the Fire Com- 
panies’ \djustment sureau and a plea 
for an association of insurance adjust- 


Further light on the contemplated pro- 
eram of the National Automobile Under- 
writers Association for underwriting fi- 
nanced automobile premiums was given 
to members of the American Association 
of Insurance General Agents at their an- 


He has also been on the 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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PREMIUM RESERVE 
OTHER LIABILITIES , 
SURPLUS TO POLIC YHOLDERS 
TOTAL ASSETS 13,414,298.01 


New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. Securities 6 
in the above statement are deposited in various States as required a es 


$ 1,908,849.27 
740,265.75 
10,765,182.99 
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W. L. Braerton, Denver, New Head 
Of Insurance General Agents’ Ass’n 


crs so that steps might be taken for a 
solution of the important problem of 
competition in adjustments, by means of 
which some companies and_ adjusters 
seek unfair advantage. This last speaker 
was George W. Lilly, general manager 
of the F.C.A.B. 
President Carter’s Report 

President Bernard P. Carter of Rich- 
mond, Va., touched on abortive whole- 
sale underwriting plans for financed au- 
tomobiles in his presidential address. He 
also spoke of the agitation for liberaliza- 
tion of company charters so that fire 
and casualty coverage could be written 
by a single company. 

Other speakers included Herbert Cobb 
Stebbins, Denver, Colo., secretary-treas- 
urer, who feported a membership in the 
association of eighty-four general agents, 
an increase of eleven during the year; 
Harry G. Casper, United States mana- 
ger, Eagle, Star & British Dominions; 
Raymond L. Ellis, San Francisco, vice- 
president of the association; Insurance 
Commissioner U. A. Gentry of Arkansas, 
who described state laws that penalize 
the companies and cause higher losses 
at the expense of higher a to 
honest policyholders; John E, Puckette, 
editor of the Insurance Field, “who urged 
general agents to cooperate fully with 
local agents in meeting mutual and re- 
ciprocal competition and to work to- 
ward broader education of public on in- 
surance matters, and C. W. Johnson, 
assistant secretary, Insurance Co. 0 
North America who had for his subject 
the topic, how can we advance the in- 
terests of association stock companies? 

A memorial for Samuel P. Cochran, 
who died recently in Texas, was adopt- 
ed. A nominating committee was ap 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Casper Discusses Competition and 


Expenses With General Agents 


United States Manager of Eagle, Star & British Dominions 
Touches on Number of Current Problems in 
Convention Talk 


\ company’s executive viewpoint of 
certain major problems of fire insurance 
companies and general agents was pre- 
sented by Harry G. Casper, United 
States manager of the Eagle, Star & 
British Dominions, when speaking be- 
fore the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of Insurance General 
Agents at Little Rock, Ark., this weck. 
\n executive who has traveled extensive- 
ly in the Middle West and who knows 
well insurance conditions throughout the 
country as a whole, Mr. Casper says 
that stock fire and casualty insurance 
will continue to prosper for it has been 
built upon a proper foundation; and the 
\merican Agency System will also live 
and prosper, “for it has helped build 
this great country, and no other system 
will properly serve the American psych- 
ology.” 

However, Mr. Casper does not believe 
that progress will be made without in- 
terruptions and = serious consideration 
must always be given to all divisions 
of the business, including investment, 
production and profit. He did not speak 
at length on investments, saying merely 
that executives are having a difficult 
time trying to find investments which 
will yield more than a very small re- 
turn. 


Cooperation With Associations 


Turning to the subject of production, 
expenses and loss ratios, Mr. Casper said 
in part: 

“I do commend to you a more kindly 
consideration of the underwriting asso- 
ciations maintained by the companies, 
as itis the short range view which pro- 
duces your resentment in respect of 
these organizations, as on the long pull 
they are security for you. Each serves 
a necessary purpose in meeting the needs 
and conditions of the times. 

“T then further commend prompt, thor- 
ough and sympathetic consideration of 
each program and proposal made by the 
organization companies, such as the new 
company—Agency Stock Fire Insurance 
Office for Business Development—the 
anti-mutual publicity campaign now be- 
ing conducted by the Western Under- 
writers Association—and to the extent 
that they serve your purpose—that you 
use them. 

“As I approach the profit section of 
the business, I find only one major item 
—expense ratio! For at least five years 
msurance executives have been living 
with that—and the end is not yet! 

“Regardless of your efforts and of 
ours, it is too much to believe that the 
favorable loss experience will continue 
indefinitely—so that expense ratio as 
such—must be broken down into mi- 
nute sections and each of such small sec- 
tions thoroughly analyzed, and a further 
decided effort made for improvement— 
all in addition to those herculean efforts 
which have been made heretofore. | 
definitely deny pessimism—but I do face 
the future rather soberly! 


Non-Stock Competition 


_ “Unorthodox stock company competi- 
tion is a passing phase—just as even 
rather modern history has proved—pain- 
ful While it lasts I will admit—but it can 
ve discounted. If the current practices 
of that competition prove to be correct— 
Our so-called time tested convictions will 
have to be modernized and the business 
will have progressed. If they are wrong, 
our present pains will have been as noth- 
Mg compared to their suffering and pos- 
sibly even their death. 
- Non-stock competition, in my opin- 
n, provides more concern. Conditions 
ideal 4 the past several y ars have been 
eal for these institutions to progress, 


and by that same token, they will find 
the going considerably rougher if and 
when the loss ratio more nearly ap- 
proaches that figure which we believe, 
and which experience has taught, is 
more normal. 

“As, of course, all of you know, much 
has been and is being done by organized 
stock companies to protect their business, 
and more is proposed. Policies have been 
broadened, and on a nationwide basis, 
rates on the better classes have been 
drastically reduced. These have been 
and are, the particular object of solici- 
tation by the non-stock carriers, and the 
reductions will necessarily check their 
inroads. 

“Company executives, almost without 
exception, are heartily in favor of what 
has been done in this respect, believing 
that the reductions have been properly 
placed so as to protect for us, and there- 
by for you, that business to which we 
believe we are entitled if we are to con- 
tinue the protection for the country’s 
less profitable classes. However, the im- 
mediate result of those efforts is a head- 
ache! The reduced rates are now hav- 
ing, and will continue to have for a long 
time, a noticeable effect on premium 
volume—and this feature we and you 
must reckon with. 

“There can be no doubt that the al- 
ready burdensome tax section of our ex- 
penses will increase, and other than a 
fatuous mind must accept that develop- 
ment as upon us—and I don’t believe 
that a way will be found for us to avoid 
sharing that inevitable and all inclusive 
necessity. 

“Commissions cannot be made a 
proper part of this discussion, because, 
with the exception of a few of the large 
cities, I have no quarrel with the local 
agent regarding his compensation. 

“T then further have no quarrel with 
you gentlemen because of your supervis- 
ing allowance, again believing that the 
results justify the cost, and actually, in 
many parts of the country, provide a 
real economy of operation. 


Management Expenses 

[here is one division of their out- 
go which the companies call ‘manage- 
ment expense’ and this item is allocated 
almost identically as is your superyising 
allowance—salaries, rent, supplies, ete.— 
so that on this feature of operation we 
can see eye to eye. 

“T cannot know how each of vou 
views his business, but I hope, and I 
confidently venture, that your estimated 
supervising allowance’ is definitely 
budgeted down to details—fieldmen sala- 
ries and expenses; office employes’ sala- 
ries; rent, light and heat; advertising; 
supplies; a mite for expansion, and only 
a living wage for yourself. Your re- 
serves and personal bigger pleasures 
must come in those fortunate years 
when losses are more favorable than 
usual and contingent commission collec- 
tions greater. 

“Even if the present burning ratio con- 
tinues, the loss ratio must necessarily 
rise because of the lowered average rate, 
so look you to the future prepared for 
a reduced share of the operating profits 

since those profits, I fear greatly, are 
going to be less! 

Special Agents 

“My hat is off to your fieldmen and 
to all fieldmen everywhere—but do you 
think that yours are good men, or do 
vou know that they are good men—and 
do you know that you know a good 
ficeldman when you see him? Your mod- 
erately paid special agent may be cost- 
ing you much more than. the high sala- 
ried one over whom you are concerned. 
Have you perfected. a system of costs 


“er 


and results which permits you to con- 
sider this feature intelligently ? 

“T want to recommend an experiment. 
Stick a pin into a cardboard map at the 
location of each town where you have 
an agency—tie a thread to the pin in 
his home town, and over a period of any 
three months, carry the unbroken thread 
to and around each pin in the towns 
where he has visited during that period. 
Assuming you personally know that ter- 
ritory well, the result of your effort will 
be surprising and educational and, since 
it is your time and money at stake, you 
will see many weaknesses which he could 
not, regardless of his sincerity. 

“Now, almost parenthetically, let me 
suggest a production thought. Put a 
red pin in each of four towns where 
you do not have, but would like to have, 
an agent—and bet him a new hat that he 
cannot make you remove them within 
the following thirty days! 

Delinquent Accounts 

“One ot the greatest evils in our busi- 
ness, that of delinquent accounts, con- 
cerns you just as vitally as it does the 
direct operating companies in your field, 
and provides for you a heavier burden, 
under usual general agency contracts. As 
we educated destructively in the past by 
unnecessary leniency, we should now 
make amends by educating constructive- 
ly, driving the point home that the pol- 
icy itself contemplates a cash payment 
and, if credit is to be extended, the 
same psychology must be developed as 
exists toward other retail accounts—bills 
payable on first of following month. 

“Now again, I think we are wrong 
in speaking of agents’ accounts as be- 
ing delinquent after 45 or 60 days. They 
are delinquent long before that! To 
show you how that error works, I was 
actually told once by a fieldman that 
he didn’t dare ask an agent whom he 
had visited for a check, because it was 
only the forty-second day at that time. 
I commend for your consideration the 
thought that a good fieldman is always 
a good collector—that’s why he is a 
good fieldman. He has one-third more 
time to devote to constructive and pro- 
ductive effort than does his less coura- 
geous brother. 


Office Organization 

“Now let’s go into your office for a 
spell. I appreciate your pride of pos- 
session and honor you for it—but really 
is it absolutely necessary to occupy 
highly expensive midtown quarters? 
Many institutions I know have decided 
against it and are successfully and com- 
fortably located in space costing only 
a very reasonable portion of gross in- 
come. 

“Because your office organizations are 
usually somewhat smaller and more com- 
pact than the average company office, 
it is very natural that your underwriting 
department approaches its duties from a 
constructive viewpoint — but does your 
account department do so? It is not 
often given to an accountant’s brain to 
see anything from a builder’s standpoint 
and please do not infer that I think of 
him as a wrecker. He sees things pas- 
sively—two and two equals four, and 
that’s that as far as he is concerned. 
He doesn’t realize that you and your 
active ficldmen sometime make it equal 
five! Now just along the same line— 
what about your office system. Will it 
stand the report of an efficiency engi- 
neer? 

Bookkeeping Systems 

“T have great respect for a general 
agency bookkeeping system, because it 
is a rather intricate operation to prop- 
erly handle your incoming necessities 
and pass them on to your companies as 
perfectly as you do—judging by our own 
experience ! 

“A year or two ago we found a sur- 
prising situation in our organization. We 
maintain two chief underwriters, a num- 
ber of examiners, a chief accountant, loss 


department superintendent, heads _ of 
supply, reinsurance, automobile, filing 
and maybe other departments—and 


every such person was a successful and 
satisfactory employe in himself and was 
conducting his department well, but in- 
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dependent of operation as to any other 
department! 

“Each built up and maintained his 
own department system to suit his likes 
and conveniences. Of course, there were 
clashes—and in the duels that were 
fought to protect honor—the company 
played the role of the innocent by- 
stander and suffered accordingly. 

“We have cured that and made our 
people happier with the cure by a very 
simple expedient. We have prepared 
what we call an office manual, and it 
is a very small operation indeed that is 
not covered by a sheet in that manual. 
The management does not write those 
sheets; that is done by the employes 
themselves. It must be obvious to you 
gentlemen what we have gained in 
standardization and _ willing co-opera- 
tion.” 


Agents and Companies Will 
Confer April 30 and May 1 


A committee of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association will 
meet with the conference committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents next Thursday, April 30, to dis- 
cuss plans for writing insurance on fi- 
nanced automobiles. The following day, 
May 1, a committee of the Insurance 
Executives Association will confer with 
the agents on the matter of branch of- 
fices. The agents contend that the cost 
of operating production branch offices 
should not exceed the prevailing rate of 
commission in the territory where such 
a branch office operates and a resolution 
supporting this idea was adopted at th« 
annual convention last fall in Rochester, 
N. Y. With respect to automobile financ 
ing the agents’ association is strongly 
opposed to any wholesale insurance 
plans based upon partial or complete 
elimination of the established full-time 
local agent. 


National Councillors in 
East to Form Own Body 
Edwin J. Cole, Fall River, Mass., for- 
mer president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents; Edward M 
Schmults, Ridgewood, N. J., president of 
the New Jersey association; J. E. Far 
rell, Rochester, N. Y.; Henry Schmidt, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and A. J. Smith, New 
York City, president of the New York 
City agents’ association, are members of 
a committee to consider the formation 
of a permanent organization of national 
councillors of the National Association 
from states in Eastern Underwriters As 
sociation territory. Decision to form 
such a body was reached at the recent 
mid-year meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation at Atlanta, Ga. Councillors of the 
W. U. A. territory already have such an 
organization under the chairmanship of 

George W. Carter of Detroit. 


























The fortunes of an 
insurance company lie 
largely in the hands 
of its agents. 
Therefore, when any 
man or group of men 
is chosen to act as 
trustee of this 
organization’s reputa- 
tion the choice is 
carefully made. 

The public has a 
right to expect the 
agent to exercise 
similar discrimination 
in selecting his 
companies. You 
cannot do better than 
represent the Equitable 
Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company, of 


Providence, R. I. 





Cash Capital $1,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 4,431,263.89 
Assets 6,654,075.08 
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I. M. U. A. Members Write Over 
93% Of Inland Marine Premiums 


John C. Keegan, marine vice-president 
of the Providence Washington, was re- 
elected president of the Inland Marine 
Underwriters Association at the annual 
meeting held last Thursday at the West- 
chester Country Club, Rye, N. Y. Harold 
V. Smith, vice-president of the Home of 
New York, and William F. Boylan, St. 
Paul Fire & Marine, were elected vice- 
presidents. The business meeting con- 
cluded a two-day gathering of the in- 
land marine underwriters, most of the 
time being devoted to golf. This was 
the first time in the history of the 
I. M. U. A. that an annual meeting was 
held outside of New York City and that 
entertainment features were associated 
with such a meeting. 

L. C. Lewis, marine secretary of the 
Insurance Co. of North America, was re- 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Those elected to serve on the 
committee for two years included the 
following: George C. Long, Jr., Phoenix 
of Hartford; Hawley T. Chester, Chubb 
& Son; A. H. Bonito, Pearl; Julius P. 
Mayer, Royal, and Harold Jackson, Wil- 
liam H. McGee & Co. 

In his report President Keegan com- 
mented upon the satisfactory and con- 
tinued progress of the last year due to 
the efforts of committee, loyal support 
of the members and untiring efforts of 
the secretary-manager and his. staff. 
Continuing he said in part: 

Protection Against Competition 

“During the year further important 
steps were taken to protect the mem- 
bership against outside competition, and 
there is no doubt that all of the com- 
mittees having jurisdiction over classes 
subject to flexible rates are keenly aware 
of the competitive situation, and the in- 
terests of the membership have been 
protected as far as is compatible with 
sound underwriting and public require- 
ments. 

“Neither policy forms nor rates can 
safely be considered as stationary but 
too frequent changes are expensive and 


often confusing so it is essential that 
proposals and changes be most care- 
fully considered before adoption. This 


is especially important in classes being 
newly developed and those particularly 
susceptible to outside competition. 

“Some important changes in _ policy 
forms and in rates on classes which are 
regulated by fixed rates were adopted, 
and it is urged that committees having 
jurisdiction of such classes keep con- 
stantly before them the need of possible 
revision so that the best protection may 
be offered to the public at the lowest 
cost based upon sound underwriting. 

“The question of writing term policies 
has been considered by the association 
from time to time, and in February a 
committee was authorized by the execu- 
tive committee to consider and report 
upon this subject generally. 

Motor Carriers Act 

“During the year the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which is charged 
with the administration of the Motor 
Carriers Act of 1935 started considera- 
tion of the various phases of security 
to the shipping and insuring public as 


required by the law. A _ special com- 
mittee of the I. M. U. A. was appointed 
to deal with any questions that might 
arise. That committee was subsequent- 
ly invited by the I. C. C. to attend meet- 
ings of insurance and bills of lading 
committees of the American Truckers 
Association, and attended several such 


meetings and also appeared at a public 
hearing held by the I. C. C. A form 
of endorsement, which it was felt by 
the truckers and your committee would 
meet the requirements of the act and 
wive reasonable security to the shipping 
public, was proposed and is now under 
consideration by the I. C. C. 

“There have been important develop- 
ments in connection with the relation 


ship of members of this organization 
with state insurance departments and 
with other organizations, and very im- 
portant and difficult work has been ac- 
complished by standing committees as- 
signed to the duty of safeguarding such 
relationship. It seemed advisable, and 
the executive committee authorized, co- 
operation by committees of this asso- 
ciation with the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters and fire and cas- 
ualty interests in following legislation 
which might affect the interests of our 
members in various states. This will no 
doubt prove to be an act of great wis- 
dom.” 
Executive Committee Report 


Chairman Lewis of the exccutive com- 
mittee in his report mentioned the fine 
co-operative spirit of committee mem- 
bers and the secretary-manager’s office, 
saying : 

“A great deal of credit for the suc- 
cessful handling of the work belongs to 
the secretary-manager’s office. We may 


consider ourselves extremely lucky in 
having two men such as Mr. Marshall 
and Mr. Wayne, who are constantly 


cross-examined by the membership in- 
dividually and collectively, and yet have 
held their tempers. 

“The Inland Marine Underwriters As- 
sociation depends upon the co-operation 
of individuals who act on the commit- 
tees. Without their willing co-operation 
which is always at a considerable sacri- 
fice to their personal interest, this as- 
sociation could not function. I cannot 
too strongly call to your attention that 
during the last year the efforts of these 
men stand up as an example to every 
individual who accepts a committee ap- 
pointment in this organization in future. 
\mazingly successful protection for the 
membership and public interests has 
been the result. 

“The work of the committee on rela- 
tions composed of Messrs. Perrin, 
Koeckert, Cox, Long and Chester, has 
been particularly noteworthy. Unfortu- 
nately this country is passing through 
an era wherein too many individually 
consider it necessary to change anything 
and everything. It would seem far bet- 
ter for the varied insurance interests 
generally to suggest whatever is neces- 
sary in the way of changes or in legis- 
lation rather than have these changes 
forced upon us from the outside. 

“In order to accomplish this, it is nec- 
essary to have the committee on rela- 
tions consult with committees of other 
insurance organizations. We do at this 
time have excellent co-operation from 
fire interests, as an example, the dem- 
onstrated help we have received from 


Mr. Haid. Let us hope that before 
long there will be created an official 
committee representing casualty and 
surety interests.” 


Members Write 93% of Premiums 

Secretary-Manager Raymond T. Mar- 
shall reported that during the last year 
there have been no resignations and five 
new members have been added. Figures 
show that both in 1934 and last year 
over 93% of the gross inland marine 
premiums was written by members of 
the I. M. U. A. The 1935 net premiums 
to‘aled $32,901,973 and of this amount 
94% was written by members of the 
association. Continuing his report Mr. 
Marshall said: 

“The secretary-manager, during 
past year has been called upon to ac- 
company various committees of the as- 
sociation for the purpose of contacting 
supervising officials of state insurance 
departments and producers’ associa‘ions. 
It is apparent that such activities both 
from the standpoint of the connnittees 
and the secretary-manager’s office will 
increase. The secretary-manager desires 
to call to the attention of the entire 
membership the fact that the members 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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AGENTS NOT EMPLOYES 


D. of C. Board Issues New Ruling Hold. 
ing That Producers Are Really 
Independent Contractors 


The District of Columbia Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Board late last week 
upheld the opinion of Acting Corpora- 
Counsel Vernon E. West that 
commissions are not 
employes within the meaning of the Un. 
Compensation Act. This 
ruling reverses one handed down pre- 


tion 
agents receiving 
cmployment 


viously in which agents were defined as 
employes of insurance companies. Both 
companies and agents appealed this first 
decision. 

The new opinion holds that “on the 
basis of the information presented on 
behalf of the companies, this office holds 
that agents or solicitors of insurance 
companies whose compensation is de- 
rived from commissions are not employes 
within the meaning of this act.” The 
effect of the ruling is that companies 
entered in the District of Columbia will 
not have to pay unemployment insurance 
on their agents operating in that terri- 
tory. Several states with unemployment 
compensation laws have also ruled that 
agents recciving commissions are not 
employes of their companies. 


Broker Held Co.’s Agent 


In Collection of Premium 


A policy was sent by the Ware Co, 
a company which was not a licensed 
agent of the insurer, the Detroit Fire 
& Marine, but did considerable business 
for it and was to receive 10% of the 
premium on this policy, to a broker, who 
was entitled to 15% of the premium. The 
application for the policy had been re- 
ceived by the insurance company’s gen- 
eral agency in Seattle, incomplete, and 
had been completed by it. This agency 
was entitled to 12%% of the premium. 
The premium was paid to the broker, 
who appropriated it. The property was 
afterwards destroyed by fire. In an ac- 
tion on the policy the main defense was 
that the broker was the insured’s agent, 
for whose acts the defendant was not 
responsible. 

The Washington Supreme Court held, 
Conniff v. Detroit Fire & Marine, 48 F. 
(2d.) 946, that the broker was acting as 
agent in fact for the insurance company 
in delivering the policy to and collecting 
the premium for the insured, or, at least, 
bound the company in doing so. The 
Ware Company was clothed by the com- 
pany with the authority of an agent to 
collect upon the delivery of the policy 
to the insured. It was turned over to a 
business man who was to get a part of 
the commission or premium on_ the 
transaction. Therefore the policy was en- 
forceable as it would have been had an 
errand boy. sent by the Ware Company 
1o deliver it and bring back the prem- 
ium, lost the money or embezzled it 
(Arthurholt. v. Susquehanna Mutual 
Fire, 159 Pa. 1, 28 Alt. 197). 


EDWARD V. HOYT DEAD AT 8 
Edward Vincent Hoyt, former special 
agent and rating authority, died April 
13 at his home in Burlington, Vt. at 
the age of 82 years. His scholarly knowl 
edge of insurance principles and prac 
tices won him a host of friends during 
the years he was active in the business. 
Prior to 1901 he was for several years 
associated with the Royal as special 
agent in eastern New York State. Later 
he maintained office headquarters in the 
Roval Building. He took an active patt 
in the rating activities of the Suburban 
Exchange. 
DIVIDENDS RESUMED 
The Knickerbocker of the Corroon & 
Revnolds group has resumed dividends, 
a 2Y%% being pavable April 25 to stock- 
holders of record April 15. The (lob« 
& Republic has declared a 214% dive 
dend also and the Merchants & Mantr 
facturers Fire a dividend of 2% 
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Loss Adjustments and 
Effect Upon the Public 


LILLY TALKS OF BUREAU WORK 


Tells General Agents’ Convention Com- 
plete Cooperation on Loss Settle- 
ments is Essential 


Some of the aims and purposes of the 


Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau 
were outlined by George W. Lilly, gen- 
the 


Bureau, 


Companies’ 
\djustment talk 
this week before the annual meeting of 
the American Insurancc 
General Agents at Little Rock, Ark. Ad- 
justment of losses is a delicate business 
Mr. Lilly said the task of loss adjusters 
is to carry out the formula of indem- 
nity and to shoulder the responsibility 
of exemplifying to the public the good 
character, purposes and humaneness of 
insurance companies. Many public rela- 
tions problems of fire insurance he be- 
lieves can be met most successfully 
through proper and complete treatment 
of claimants. 

Because of the importance of loss ad- 
justing Mr. Lilly: believes that this sub- 
ject should always be a part of the 
agenda upon the occasion of every meet- 
ing of associations of insurance men. 


eral manager of Fire 


Inc., in his 


Association of 


“The adjuster is the instrument 
through which the insurance business 
meets and deals with the public in its 


most important contacts,” said Mr. Lilly 
“The possibilities available for the mold- 
ing of public attitude through loss ad- 
justine should be obvious As is the 


case in all other necessary accomplish- 
ments, progress cannot be anticipated 
except through united action—a_ con- 


trolled medium uniformly carrying out 
the proprieties of the work. 

“We are conscious of the effect of 
our work upon public attitude. We are 
mindful of our obligation to the business 
in this respect, and we shan’t cease in 
our aggressive campaign to develop a 
uniformly wholesome contact with peo- 
ple. It is essential, hov-ever, that we 
have the genuine cooperation and support 
of those whom we serve. Complete ac- 
complishment cannot be anticipated as 
long as unethical and ill-advised com 
petition continues. Let me distinguish 
here between unethical and wholesome 
competition. There is a place for the 
latter in adjusting work. 


What is Expected of Bureau 


“Our obligation carries us beyond th: 
mere confines of the Bureau itself. Our 


LILLY 


GEORGE W. 


held is the loss adjusting business. The 
insurance business expects us to work 
aggressively in their interests toward 
the ultimate curing of the wrongs that 
exist throughout our work today. The 
Bureau is not and cannot be _ selfish. 
Whatever it accomplishes is an accom- 
plishment for the insurance business 
“T would be remiss in my duty were 
I not wholeheartedly interested in the 
expansion and development of this or- 
ganization. Certain things are expected 
of us and until we have accomplished 
that which is expected, we cannot give 
the character of service and attention 
essential to the work nor can we con- 
duct it on the basis of economy which 


can be anticipated through cooperation 
and with volume. 

“It is not an obscure fact that there 
exists some antipathy toward bureaus 
The reason may be justifiable. It must 


be kept in mind, however, that a bureau 
is an organization through which the in- 
surance interests are supposed to co- 
operate with cach other to accomplish a 
certain thing. Its foundation is co- 
operation. Its progress, therefore, must 
be limited very largely to the character 
and to the extent of the cooperation be- 
tween companies and their representa- 
tives. In the history of all adjustment 
bureaus, I believe, there has never been 
sufficient cooperation to allow them to 
accomplish completely 

“T think its not unfair to suggest that 
perhaps many of their sins of omission 
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or commission might have been caused 
by the failure in cooperation. There are 
many associations of various sorts in 
the business. Their principles and pur- 
poses are always accomplished, if in fact 
they are accomplished through united 
effort. You gentlemen are members of 
an association of general agents. You 
have organized for definite purposes. You 
know that your accomplishments will be 


very largely limited to the extent that 
those in your business cooperate to- 
gether. This is true of all associations 


and there are many including the asso- 
ciation of companies to adjust losses and 
to supervise and to control to a reason- 
able extent the business of acd- 
justing. 


loss 


BRANIFF OPENS OWN OFFICE 

Phil C. Braniff, who has been con- 
nected with the Braniff Investment Co. 
of Tulsa, Okla., has retired from that 
organization to establish his own agency 
to carry on a real estate, mortgage loan 
and insurance business under the name 
of Phil C. Braniff, agent, with head- 
quarters in the Thompson Building, 
Tulsa. 


EXTRA DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
Directors of the American Equitabl« 
have declared the 2%4% quarterly divi- 
dend and an extra dividend of 1%, pay- 
able April 25 to stockholders of record 
\pril 15. The New York Fire has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 3% and 
1% extra, payable April 30 to stockhold- 
ers of record April 20. 





Subscription rate $3 a year 


Boston * 





Philadelphia 


REVISED QUARTERLY 


passenger cars (since 1926) and trucks (since 1930) in current production, checked 
with the automobile manufacturers who have certified to its accuracy. Con- ] 
tains summary of Motor Laws. Fair average retail and wholesale market prices are 
certified to by dealers and carefully checked by survey in metropolitan centers. 


| Contains complete and accurate identification and specification data on all | 
| 


e Chicago e 


OFFICIAL AUTOMOBILE GUIDE 


For Insurance Companies, Insurance Agents, Automobile Insurance Adjusters, 
Claims Departments, Automobile Finance and Personal Loan Companies and Banks. 


Quantity prices upon application 


Recording & Statistical Corporation 
102 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


Detroit * 
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Concealment of Threats of 
Incendiarism Voids Policy 


In an action on a fire policy over 
farm buildings, the application for which 
contained the question and answer: “Dy 
you have any fear of incendiarism? A 
No,” where it was shown that a_ third 
person had made threats to insured that 
he was going to burn the property and 
insured procured a warrant for his ar- 
rest, the Kentucky Court of Appeals 
held, Fidelity-Phenix Fire v. Mears, 25 
Ky. 733, 83 S. W. (2d.) 467, that insured 
had concealed from the insurance com- 
pany facts matcrial to the risk and was 
not entitled to recover under the policy 
Judgment for plaintiff was reversed. 


Lloyd’s Buys Valuable 
Piece of Land in London 


At a recent meeting of Lloyd’s mem- 
bers the action of the committee in en- 
tering an agreement to purchase _ the 
land and building in Leadenhall Street 





known as Royal Mail House was con- 
firmed. Royal Mail House adjoins 
Lloyd’s Building and as a result of its 


purchase the whole of an island site of 
immense value in the heart of London 
passes into the possession of Lloyd's. 
FIRE PREVENTION ORDINANCE 

\ model fire prevention ordinance, 
given impetus by the Gayety Theatre 
fire, will be presented to the Board of 
Aldermen of Louisville, Ky., at their 
next meeting for first reading. The 
measure would change the setup of the 
present Bureau of Fire Prevention and 
transform it from an advisory bureau to 
an enforcement agency backed by penal- 
ties for violation of fire regulations. A 
chief inspector, to be appointed by the 
chief of the fire department under civ 
service restrictions, would head the dl 
partment. The number of assistant 1- 
spectors is not specified. 





TORNADO LOSSES ADJUSTED 

It is expected that practically all loss- 
es arising out of the tornado that struck 
Gainesville, Ga., on April 6 will be set- 
tled by the end of next week. Ther 
were about 300 claims and the insured 
loss will run somewhat over $1,000,000. 
The insurance loss at Tupelo, Miss. wil 
be around $1,500,000, according to pres 
ent estimates. 


PHILA. PATROL DIRECTOR 
T. Magill Patterson, secretary of th 
Pennsylvania Fire, was elected a directo! 
of the fire insurance patrol of Philadel. 
phia this week to fill the vacancy cause 
by the death of Robert M. Coyle 
February 24. 


GARDNER WELLMAN DEAD 
Gardner Wellman, former postmaste! 
of Youngstown, N. Y., and an insurance 
avent, died April 1 in his home. He w% 
69 vears old. 
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| Gentle winds whose freshness is a tonic to humankind bear small resemblance to the tornado against 
| whose might man stands helpless, his buildings and crops falling in ruin beneath its onslaught. 
| When Nature turns vixen. lashing the world with the cyclone, the storm DEMONS take command 
while all living things cower beneath her fury, fortunate if they escape with their lives. 
| While exposure to storm is greater in some regions and seasons, none are immune and the wise prop- 
erty owner relies on INSURANCE as the only safeguard against loss from the windstorm’s havoc. 
Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey - orcawizeo!655 
The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Co. orcanizeo [G53 Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company orcawzeo (852 
The Mechanics Insurance Co. of Philadelphia » 1854 National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Co « 1866 
Superior Fire Insurance Company " 1671 The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee “ 1870 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Coof NY. « 1874 Commercial Casualty Insurance Company « 1909 
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Protection Progress Since 1906 


San Francisco Disaster Followed by Era of Great Improvement 
in Building Construction, Water Supply 
and Fire Departments 


In connection with the thirtieth anni- 
versary last Saturday of the great San 
Francisco earthquake and fire of April 
18-20, 1906, many insurance men have 
asked question, could 
such a catastrophe occur again today if 
a similar earthquake hit that city or 


themselves the 


some other city where there is a tre- 
mendous concentration of values? The 
answer, at least in part, is no, although 
naturally no city or town is immune 
from disaster caused by forces of na- 
ture. One has only to recall the recent 
floods and tornados to realize that pro- 
tection cannot be afforded against all 
possible hazards. But. on the other hand, 
tremendous strides forward in the direc- 
tion of fire prevention and protection 
and earthquake protection have been 
made in the last thirty years. ' 
The Fireman’s Fund Record, published 
by the Fireman’s Fund of San Francisco 
a company which came through the 1906 
disaster after severe trials and the pay- 
ment of over $11,000,000 in losses to 
grow into one of the strongest and most 
highly respected of American fire insur- 
ance companies, tells in its current issue 
of the excellent progress made in earth- 
quake protection since 1906. The Record 
says the future may bring earthquakes 
to San Francisco, but their coming need 
no longer be accompanied by widespread 
fire, property destruction or loss of life. 
Believing that the subject of earth- 
quake protection is one in which all in- 
surance men are deeply interested, no 
matter in what part of the country they 
may reside, The Eastern Underwriter 
presents herewith practically in full what 
the Record has to say with respect to 
the safeguards taken in San Francisco 


to prevent a recurrence of the 1906 con- 
flagration: 


Buildings Can Be Constructed to With- 
stand Quakes 

The conclusion has been reached that 
carthquakes are dangerous solely be- 
cause we permit them to be so. It is 
economically feasible, and just as easy, 
to construct buildings and houses so that 
they will not be shattered or shaken 
down during a severe earthquake. 

It is possible to forestall the danger 
of widespread conflagrations by precau- 
tionary measures comprising a vast sys- 
tem of water pipes (for salt and fresh 
water), reservoirs, cisterns and _ fire 
boats. 

Many of the necessary safeguards 
have already been put into operation, 
some are in process of construction and 
others await final official signature, while 
still further steps will have to be taken 
as time goes on. 

Thirty years ago this month the great 
conflagration following the earthquake 
threw into strong relief the inadequacy 
of the water and fire-fighting facilities 
of that period to combat the dangers of 
a major disaster. 

It showed the necessity for an inde- 
pendent system of fire protection spe- 
cially designed and constructed to meet 
emergency conditions. 

San Francisco a Bad Risk Before 1906 

San Francisco had always been con- 
sidered a bad fire risk. 

In fact, in a report made by engineers 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, just before the disaster of 1906, 
it was stated, “. . . San Francisco has 
violated all underwriting traditions and 
precedents by not burning up. That it 
has not done so is largely due to the 
vigilance of the fire department, which 


cannot be relied upon indefinitely to 
stave off the inevitable.” 

In San Francisco’s early days fire pro 
tection was afforded by fire engines ope- 
rated by hand, and by cisterns filled 
with salt water pumped from the bay. 
As the city grew these methods were 
improved, but by 1906 San Francisco had 
far outgrown its fire protection. 

As the new city began to take shape 
from the ashes of the old, it was pro- 
posed to install a comprehensive fire 
protection system of modern type for 
ordinary use as well as for emergencies. 

This was composed of _ reservoirs, 
pumping plant, pipe and conduit lines 
designed to offer a maximum resistance 
to the destructive effects of earthquakes, 
capable of supplying sufficient water 
under adequate direct pressure for all 
types of fire protection service. 

The 1906 catastrophe caused ruptures 
in hundreds of places in the water dis- 
tributing system, and thousands of do- 
mestic service pipes were torn off. This 
has resulted in the general impression 
that, although the system may be well 
designed and constructed, the mains will 
be ruptured and pumping stations and 
reservoirs seriously damaged or ren- 
dered useless in the event of another 
carthquake. 

Protecting Water Mains 


It is authoritatively stated, however, 
that good foundations, design, materials 
and workmanship render a system of 
mains and water supplies reasonably 
safe against serious damage by an 
earthquake even as severe as that of 
1906; also, that the danger of breakage 
in water mains in unstable ground can 
be very materially reduced by support- 
ing the piping on deep piling. 

The San Francisco Auxiliary Watet 
Supply System is the natural outgrowth 
of the determination to establish safety 
measures adequate to meet any emer- 
gency. 

In this system heavy cast iron pipes 
are used exclusively. Wherever possi- 
ble the mains are laid in streets which 
were largely undisturbed by the 1906 
quake. The pipe system is so arranged 
that it will permit the segregation of 
any part of the system in the event of 
damage to one section. 

The storage and distributing reser- 
voirs are constructed on solid rock foun- 
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DO SOMETHING... 


Is your premium income what it should be? 
If not, do something about it. Now, 
You’re in business to make money. You 
are entitled to make more money. We 
can help you. How? We have a plan. It 
has increased the premium incomes of 
small, medium and large sized agencies 
throughout the country. It is explained in 
our free book ‘Planned Progress.” No 
use trying to figure up how much you have 
lost by not using this plan. Right now you 
can do something that will help you boost 
your premium income. Write for “Planned 
Progress” — sent without obligation, 


BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 


OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPaNy 
87 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





dations, and believed to be safe from 
damage even under the most severe dis- 
turbances. 

Water Supply 

There is a storage capacity of 110- 
000,000 gallons of water in the city and 
county of San Francisco, exclusive of 
the Twin Peaks reservoir (11,000,000 gal- 
lons) and Lake Merced (2,500,000,000 
gallons). The Central Pumping reser- 
voir on Sloat Boulevard (8,000,000 gal- 
lons) is now under construction. Uni- 
versity Mound reservoir, with a present 
capacity of 59,000,000 gallons, is being 
enlarged to contain 86,000,000 gallons, 
and plans are completed for construc- 
tion of a reservoir in the Sunset district 
(90,000,000 gallons). 

While the reservoirs are normally 
filled with fresh water, they are con- 
nected to two salt water pumping sta- 
tions, and could be maintained in ser- 
vice even if the fresh water supply 
should fail completely. However the 
fresh water fire protection system is 
capable of delivering over 15,000 gallons 
per minute to any area of 100,000 square 
feet in the congested value district. 

Salt water pumping station No. | 
could be operated at full capacity for 
192 hours even if completely cut off from 
outside supplies, while No. 2 could ope- 
rate at full capacity for 48 hours. Each 
station can deliver 12,000 gallons per 
minute against a pressure of 300 pounds 
per square inch. 

Pumping Stations on Solid Rock 

The two salt water pumping stations 
are built on solid rock, and are entirely 
independent units of fire- and _ earth- 
quake-resistant construction, with all 
openings protected by special fire doors 
and shutters. . 

An independent salt water pumping 
system, for furnishing water to baths 
and swimming tanks, is the property of 
the Olympic Salt Water Company. Their 
franchise requires that they shall main- 
tain a number of fire hydrants, fifty- 
two of which are now in service. 

This company built a pumping plant 
on the ocean beach, and installed a six- 
teen-inch cast iron pipe line from the 
plant to a 5,000,000 gallon reservoir. 

Fire boats are ordinarily used to pro- 
tect shipping and the waterfront area. 
However, manifolds have been placed in 
various locations along the San Fran- 
cisco waterfront so that the two fire 
boats, maintained by the city and the 
state jointly, can be used to deliver 
water directly into the pipe system 
should the need arise. 

As reserve supply for use in an emer- 
gency, a vast system of 142 reinforced 
concrete storage cisterns, ranging in Ca- 
pacity from 20,000 to 250,000 gallon, has 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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This year marks the 30th anniversary of the San Francisco fire, 

most destructive conflagration in insurance history. Flames 

which raged for three days and two nights consumed more 

than 28,000 buildings. Property losses were estimated at 
| more than three hundred fifty millions of dollars. 


San Francisco of today bears eloquent testimony to the de- 
pendability of stock company fire insurance, which largely made 
possible the immediate rebuilding of the city. « 


Of the five insurance companies (other than those whose loss 
was nominal) which paid all claims in full, immediately on ad- 
justment, without discount, three were members of the Royal- 
Liverpool Groups. These three (the only Royal-Liverpool Com- 
panies involved) were the "Royal," the “Liverpool” and the 
"Queen" which together paid losses exceeding $13,600,000. 


ROYAL: LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY ° BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. e CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO, LTD. ® THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY bd FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY bd ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. e STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 










































































Pink Says Department 
Stands For Fair Play 


TALKS TO ALBANY FIELD CLUB 
Code Revision Will Strengthen Super- 
visory Powers, Which Will Not 
Be Autocratically Exercised 





Of the dinners held in the fire in- 
surance business among the most en- 
joyable are those of the Albany Field 
Club, some of the best known special 
agents in the Eastern territory being 
members. The dinners not only serve 
to bring the field forces together social- 
ly, but many local agents welcome the 
opportunity to attend these dinners. The 
club has been a fine factor in cementing 
pleasant relationships between compa- 
nics and the local agency forces. 

The Albany Field Club dinner at the 
Ten Eyck Hotel in Albany last Friday 
night was largely attended, among those 
present being some of the leading agents 
in eastern New York. Two veteran 
agents present were Peter D. Kiernan 
and W. L. Austin of Albany. A few 
nights before Mr. Kiernan presided at 
a gathering of Democratic warriors, (a 
$25 a plate affair), and he was kept busy 
telling what he thought about Roose- 
velt’s chances for re-election. Naturally, 
he thinks those chances are good. With 
Mr. Austin was his son, now with the 
Austin Agency. , 

Superintendent Pink, principal speaker, 
imade his customary fine impression and 
gave an interesting picture of insurance 
supervision. He told about the pro- 
posed revision of the insurance code in 
this state. He said that the revision 
will be in the best interests of the in- 
surance business; the Department does 
not intend to be autocratic. It wants to 
be strong enough to acomplish its ob- 
jectives, but to do so in an orderly fash- 
ion, acording to law. 

Speaking of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange, Superintendent Pink 
said the Department will back up its 
efforts in eliminating abuses wherever it 
can legally do so. He said that the 
Department intended to regulate the 
public adjusters—do what it can to elim- 
inate high-pressure public adjusters or 
dishonored ones from being licensed,— 
and bring back to a high standard the 
public adjusting business so that those 
who are engaged in it will be proud of 
it. 

Among home office people present at 
the dinner were Robert W. Thomas, Jr., 
agency secretary, London & Lancashire; 
Frank E. Jenkins, vice-president, Queen; 
Charles Kremer, vice-president, Hartford 
Fire; H. Poole, secretary, Home; 
Robert Garvie, assistant secretary, Aetna 
(Fire), and D. N. Iverson, Century. 

John B. Douglas, London & Lanca- 
shire, and president of the club, presided. 
Frank Doyle, Insurance Co. of North 
America, is vice-president; and William 
P. Lyon, Fireman’s Fund, is treasurer. 


N. J. STATE AGENT FOR*GULF 


Mets-Bloodgood, Inc, 30 Journal 
Square, Jersey City, has been appointed 
New Jersew state agent of the Gulf of 
Dallas. The company was recently li- 


censed in New Jersey. 
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Eugene C. Richard Co. 
Adds Indemnity Marine 


INLAND MARINE APPOINTMENT 





Other Companies Recently Entered Con- 
cern Which Is Affiliated With 
Whelpley Agency, Inc. 





The Eugene C. Richard Co., Inc., 87 
Maiden Lane, has been appointed in- 
land marine agents in New York City 
for the Indemnity Marine Assurance 
Co., of which Appleton & Cox, Inc., are 
United States managers. This is the 
fourth company to enter this agency for 
marine business within a comparatively 
short period. The other companies are 
the London & Scottish, Central Union 
and Capital of California. 

Alexander L. Gosz is manager of the 
concern’s inland marine department, 
having assumed that post last Novem- 
ber. His early training was gained with 
Appleton & Cox, Inc. 

Firewise, the Eugene C. Richard Co., 
Inc., represents the Albany and the 
Allemannia, writing city, suburban and 
country-wide business. The agency is 
closely affliated with the Whelpley 
Agency, Inc., casualty representatives of 
the Maryland Casualty, and automobile 
veneral agents of the Albany and the 
Potomac. 





MRS. MARY B. MEHORTER DIES 

Funeral services were held yesterday 
afternoon in Philadelphia for Mrs. Mary 
srines Mehorter of Philadelphia, mother 
of three well-known insurance men. She 
died Monday evening at the age of 67 
years. Her sons, Samuel A. Mehorter, 
assistant manager of the New York met- 
ropolitan department of the Home; J. 
B. Mehorter, special agent of the Home 
at Camden, and Hugh Mehorter, field- 
man of the Crum & Forster group in 
southern New Jersey, are receiving the 
sincere. sympathy of many friends on 
their great loss. 





ARTHUR S. PLATZER TO MOVE 


Arthur S. Platzer, insurance broker 
with offices located at 191 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn, is moving on or about 
May 1 to larger quarters at 116 John 
Street, Manhattan. Mr. Platzer is a 
specialist in motor transportation insur- 
ance. 

EXAMINERS’ ASS’N MEETS 

P. C. Van Deusen of the Home dis- 
cussed leasehold interest and rent in- 
surance before a meeting of the Fire 
Insurance Examiners’ Association of 
New York on Tuesday evening at Loft’s 
Grill Room. 


BROKERAGE REMOVALS 

Leon Bernstein, formerly at 206 
3roadway, is now located at 12 John 
Street. 

Harry A. Kahan is moving from 1 
Liberty Street to 123 William Street this 
week, 

Murray Rothenbeg is now located in 
the Chrysler building, having moved 
from 690 Eighth Avenue. 

Herbert R. Sommer has moved from 
136 to 189 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 

Martin J. Kennedy, formerly at 511 
Fifth Avenue, has moved to the New 





York Central Building, 230 Park Avenue. . 





BROOKLYN BROKERS MEET 





Plans Outlined for Participation in Life 

Insurance Week; Golf Tournament 

to Be Held June 9 

Interest ran high at the monthly 
ineeting Wednesday of the Brooklyn In- 
surance Brokers Association, as Jack 
Warshauer, guest speaker, outlined the 
plans for Brooklyn’s participation in Na- 
tional Life Insurance Week, May 11 to 
16. It was apparent that members pres- 
ent were highly enthused over the 
Brooklyn committee’s program which, 
Mr. Warshauer stated, was the result 
of the fine work of the committee headed 
by William H. Kee and which held so 
much promise that other sections were 
adopting the plan. Mr. Kee was present 
at the meeting. 

Before introducing Mr. Warshauer, 
President Bernhard Stern conducted the 
regular portion of the meeting in busi- 
ness-like fashion. Reports of the various 
committees were heard, including that of 
the legislative committee, of which Mor- 
timer L. Nathanson is.chairman, and the 
committee seeking to remedy the mort- 
gage commission situation, headed by H. 
Lester Heistad. 

Charles Reppa, chairman of the golf 
committee, announced that the annual 
tournament would be held June 9, and 
Mr. Heistad, as chairman of the dinner 
committee, reported that already over 
200 of the 300 tickets for the annual 
dinner, to be held May 12 at the Hotel 
Bossert, had been sold. 


N. Y. Square Club Presents 
E. W. Dart With Gold Watch 


At the thirteenth annual meeting of 
the Insurance Square Club of New York, 
on Monday evening at Block Hall, Ed- 
ward.W. Dart was presented with a gold 
wtist watch in recognition of services 
rendered during his term as president. 
Stuart H. Richardson, chairman of the 
trustees, delivered the presentation 
speech. 

President Edward R. Aichele and First 
Vice-President Albert E. Mezey offici- 
ated at the mecting, attended by about 
300 members. A floor-show under the 
direction of Harry G. Ellis, Jr., second 
vice-president, followed. 

It was decided to add an annual golf 
tournament to the club’s regular activi- 
ties. William Penn, who was named 
committee chairman, will shortly an- 
nounce the date of the first tournament. 

JOHN J. KELLE, INC.. MOVING 

The Brooklyn office of John J. Kelle, 
Inc., will be removed this week-end from 
367. Fulton Street to the second floor 
of 176 Montague Street. The agency, 
one of the large ones in Brooklyn, has 
been at the old address for twelve years. 
The new quarters are more convenient 
and larger. 





HUESTED’S 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


Last Saturday marked the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of “‘Nev” Huested, special 
agent in Pittsburgh for the Common- 
wealth of New York, an associate mem- 
ber of the North British & Mercantile 
Group. To make it official, in New 
York Monday night his friends in the 
home office tendered “Nev” a compli- 
mentary dinner at which Secretary R. T. 
Stewart presided. During the festivities 
“Nev” was presented with a handsome 
traveling bag as a memento of the oc- 
casion. 


N. J. FIELD CLUB MEETING 

The New Jersey Field Club meets next 
Monday evening at 6:30 o’clock at the 
Robert Treat Hotel in Newark. The 
guest speaker will be Frank Crilley, for- 
merly chief diver for the U. S. Navy. 
He will show some unusual pictures in 
connection with a talk on diving expe- 
riences. He is a holder of the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. ; 


_ 32% PASS AGENTS’ TEST 
Nine out of a total of twenty-cight 
applicants, or 32%, passed the New York 
State qualification examination for 

agents held at Albany on April 2. 
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MARKS 26TH ANNIVERSARY 





Agency of Nathan H. Weil, Inc. One 
of Pioneer Offices in Mid-Town 
Section of New York City 


The New York City agency of Nathan 
H. Weil, Inc., 501 Fifth Avenue, is cele. 
brating its twenty-sixth anniversary, 
Two years after its establishment on 
May 5, 1910, the agency located in the 
vicinity of Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
second Street, in which district it has 
since remained. It may rightly claim to 
have been one of the pioneers in bring- 
ing to the midtown section the under- 
writing facilities of a completely 
equipped agency. 

The agency started with the represen- 
tation of the Continental. From 193 
to 1928 it represented the Phoenix of 
Hartford and Springfield Fire & Marine 
as branch manager. In 1928 it became 
agent for the Central States Fire (of 
the Phoenix of Hartford group) and the 
Rochester American. Since becoming a 
member of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange the agency has retained 
the representation of the Central States 
as head metropolitan fire agent, and in 
addition js inland marine agent for an- 
other member of the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford group. 

In the casualty division the agency 
represents the Home Indemnity, and for 
automobile lines the Baltimore-Ameri- 
can. Maintaining its own underwriting 
and inspection staff, and with engineer- 
ing and claim departments at the dis- 
posal of brokers, the agency is well 
equipped to render the complete servic- 
ing features of a downtown office. 

The agency was incorporated in 1929. 
Nathan H. Weil is president and treas- 
urer, Raymond L. Weil secretary and 
Harry J. Maclvor vice-president. 


Mainly Personal | 








Charles Frame, inspector for the Great 
American Indemnity, is being congratu- 
lated upon attaining fatherhood. A baby 
boy, tipping the scales over 8 pounds, 
arrived at his home last week. 

ok * * 

Herbert H. Marker, insurance broker 
of 153 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn, who 
has been confined to his home for the 
past two months suffering from an ear 
affliction, is making steady progress. He 
is not expected back at his office for 
another month, however. 

* * * 

Arthur J. Sullivan, vice-president of 
Frank B. Hall & Co., Inc., insurance 
brokers, who last Friday was attacke 
and slashed with a razor while in the 
washroom at 67 Wall Street—as_ fe- 
ported in front page stories in the daily 
press—was said at his office this week 
to be making “very satisfactory prog- 
ress,” there being no fever or other set 
backs. 

* * * 

Zweig, Smith & Co., Inc., 85 John 
Street, observed the tenth anniversary 
of the agency, last Saturday, at an I! 
formal luncheon. Many congratulatory 
messages’ were received from brokers, 
agents and company officials. 

* * * 

Walter E. Kelle, president of the New 
York and Brooklyn agency of John _} 
Kelle, Inc., is now a proud father. Its 
a boy! 
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General Agents 


(Continued from Page 32) 

consisting of J. K. Shepherd, 
. G. Studebaker, Topeka, 
and John G. Siebels, Columbia, i ol 
W. [. Braerton, Denver, reporting for 
the executive committee, said that gen- 


pointed 


Little Rock ; W 


ral agents are sympathetic with local 
id es 4 


W. L. BRAERTON 

agents in their fight against underwrit- 
ers’ annexes and against improper gen- 
eral agencies. 

Mr. Ellis presided during much of the 
first day in order to relieve President 
Carter who got up from a sick bed to 
attend the convention. 

Mr. Stebbins revealed that the pro- 
posed joint advertising plan for general 
agents had been abandoned because of 
a lack of interest. 


W. L. Braerton Elected President 


W. L. Braerton of Denver was elected 
president of the association at the clos- 
ing session on Tuesday. Other officers 
elected were Finley Tucker of Jackson- 
ville, Fla. and L. B. Daniels of San 
Francisco. Herbert Cobb Stebbins of 
Denver was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer, Selection of the next meeting 
place was left to the executive commit- 
tee but it is generally understood that 
Denver will be selected for 1937. 

Recommendations made by President 
Carter in his address became the sub- 
ject of formal action by the association 
when the report of the committee to 
consider the president’s address was 
adopted unanimously. Five recommenda- 
tions were made: that the conference 
committee take up the matter of having 
general agents represented in new com- 
pany-agency office for business develop- 
ment; that the conference committee 
consider the proposal now before the 
National Automobile Underwriters Asso- 
ciation that the latter write ‘more lines 
for finance companies and banks; that a 
directory of the membership be pub- 
lished showing names, companies repre- 
sented and territory served; that a com- 
mittee with power to act be appointed 
to select an association emblem, and that 
the membership be queried as to sub- 
jects for the annual convention program. 


Aid University Courses 


Secretary Stebbins said the associa- 
tion had supplied the University of Chi- 
cago with information as to the function 
of managing general agents, for inclu- 
‘ion in its insurance course and recom- 
mended that the membership give such 
co-operation to other universities. 
Walter Meiss, general agent of the 
-ondon Assurance, urged general agents 
‘0 work with banks in aiding them to 
enter the automobile finance field, say- 
Ing that through them local agents can 
Control insurance. He recommended 
that local boards work with each bank 
aS Opposed to one agent striving for a 


master policy in order to “hog” insur- 
ance coverage. H. I. Schweppe, Auto- 
mobile of Hartford at Atlanta, spoke on 
the personal property floater and L. H. 
Bridges of the Home at Chicago, talked 
on hail insurance on growing crops. 





GEORGE W. PITTENGER DEAD 

George W. Pittenger, veteran insur- 
ance and real estate agent of Asbury 
Park, N. J., and long a prominent figure 
in civic affairs there, died early Wednes- 
day morning from a heart attack. He 
was in his seventieth year and had been 


conducting an insurance agency since 
1904. At one time or another Mr. Pit- 
tenger has held the posts of president 
of the board of trade, member of the 
board of education and commissioner of 
the city. The last named post he had 
held for nineteen years. 





L. C. LEWIS LOSES FATHER 

L. C. Lewis, marine secretary of the 
Insurance Co. of North America, is re- 
ceiving sympathy on the loss of his 
father, who died last week at the age 
of 78 years. He was a retired banker 
and resided at Haverford, Pa. 





Fire Outlook 


(Continued from Page 1) 


moving somewhat ahead of the early 
part of 1935, and this is borne out by 
the first quarter financial statements of 
corporations in various lines of activity, 
premium income on fire risks is not 
keeping pace with this improvement. 
The outstanding reason, of course, is 
lower fire insurance rates for many 
thousands of risks, particularly those in 
preferred classifications which normally 
produce sizeable premiums. And even 
the smaller risks are getting the bene- 
fits of rate reductions so that the ma- 
jority of local agents today are having 
to work harder than heretofore to main- 
tain income at the level of last year. An 
encouraging development is the in- 
creased tendency to sell more complete 
protection to assureds, this helping to 
offset premium income reductions on 
straight fire insurance. 

With fire losses considerably larger 
than a year ago—and about on the same 
level as the first quarter of 1934—com- 
panies and agents alike are placing in- 
creased emphasis on solving production 
problems. The formation of the Stock 
Company-Agency Office for business de- 





AN ASSET 


in any agency 
SINCE 1849 


velopment heralds more direct co-opera- 
tion between producers and companies in 
meeting intense competition offered by 
non-stock insurers. While this move- 
ment is admittedly an experiment it is 
likely to be productive of beneficial re- 
sults because of the strong support be- 
ing given to the undertaking. These 
steps to retain business already in ex- 
istence for stock companies are being 
supplemented also by vigorous efforts to 
develop entirely new business—to insure 
the host of hazards of many types which 
have long gone uninsured. Extending 
the supplemental contract to business 
risks in Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion territory is an important step in 
the direction of widening insurance mar- 
kets. Further such developments will be 
forthcoming in the near future and ex- 
pression of the belief that stock insur- 
ance company income will tend slowly 
to rise, despite rate reductions, does 
not seem at all unjustified. 


LOCAL: AGENT LOSES SON 
On Sunday, April 19, was reported the 
death of Raymond A. Foose, Jr., twenty- 
two-year-old son of R. A. Foose, well- 
known Wheeling, W. Va., agent, fol- 
lowing an operation for mastoids which 
developed into meningitis. 
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Me TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








One beautiful fall day in 1926 I found 
myself at New Paltz at about six in the 
evening, already dark, after a whole 
day’s wandering in an auto in the fruit 
farm section opposite Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., and south of Kingston. I had yet to 
see a summer cottage near New Paltz, 
but as it was late and dark, I suggested 
to the autodriver that we call it a day 
and return to Poughkeepsie. But on 
second thought, being on the ground I 
suggested that we try to sce this risk, 
which was situated off the main road, 
the caretaker living near the main road. 
I took a chance calling on the caretaker, 
explaining the situation to him, while he 
was eating his supper, and saying that 
while the hour was unusual, it would 
cost me more time and expense, if I 
could not see it then. 

Incidentally, as we conversed, I told 
him all about the early settlement of 
New Paltz by the French Huguenot 
refugees about 1750 and that won him, 
as he was one of that stock himself. He 
lit a stable lantern and we wandered 
through the brush to the cottage and I 
was enabled to get a good look at it. It 
was in apple pie order, with good brick 
chimney and under his careful super- 
vision. I have often thought of his cour- 
tesy and the way I felt my way through 
the brush and trees on a narrow path 
in the dark. It shows how easy it is to 
win a man over with a little tact and 
by hitting upon some topic of conversa- 
tion in which he is interested. As the 
old saying goes: “There are different 
ways to skin a cat.” 

There comes to my mind another in- 
cident when I was in the suburbs of 
Rensselaer in a strictly dwelling section 
and it was too dark to see clearly the 
numbers of the houses. I wanted to get 
through with my work in that section, 
as I had to leave town the next day on 
a loss. The taxi driver had a powerful 
flashlight and we got out of the car and 
flashed the light on the numbers and 
saw enough to suffice for my purposes 
to make an intelligent report. Luckily 
most residents were at supper, otherwise 
someone might have thought we were 
burglars and called in a policeman. That 
would have embarrassed us as it would 
have taken considerable explanation to 
the policeman to describe to him for 
what reason we were going noiselessly 
up and down the street flashing our 
light at the numbers from house to 
house, and our actions might be con- 
strued as good circumstantial evidence 
that our motives were sinister. It was 
one of the somewhat foolish things we 
do in our inspection work when we are 
pressed for time and want to “clean up”, 
knowing that we might be called away, 
especially during the times when there 
were no adjustment bureaus and we 
were often suddenly asked to give atten- 
tion to a loss. 

I had an agent years ago who invari- 
ably kept me out past dark when we 
were in an outlying section and wanted 
to clean up and not be forced to come 
back the next day. He had no flash- 
light, and streets were poorly lit, if at 
all. I finally suggested that he place a 
searchlight in his car, that could be 
manipulated by a handle, so that we 


could illuminate the whole house, where- 
arrangement I 


as without such an 


couldn’t sce anything properly. He said 
he would take it under consideration. 
* * * 
Winter Sports In Canada 

In the United States all sport lovers 
look forward to fair weather for sports, 
golf, tennis, baseball, aquatic sports, 
horse racing, etc., and chafe impatiently 
for winter to be over. In Canada, where 
I spent three years as manager and or- 
ganizer of Canadian department. I found 
that they look forward to winter for the 
winter sports as eagerly as we do for 
our summer sports. Every small town 
has its ice-sports arena or pavilion for 
ice skating, hockey (the Canadian na- 
tional game), “curling”, another popular 
ice-sport. In the larger cities, like 
Ottawa, where I had my headquarters, 
the front part of their private winter 
sports clubhouses are like any other 
club, but the rear part is an arena, and 
I have seen some wonderful skating. 

Skiing, just becoming popular in the 
United States, has been enthusiastically 
pursued for manv years, with this ad- 
vantage, that, whereas in the larger 
centers of population in the United 
States they have to take special snow 
trains to get into anything like real 
country, in Canada, having only 9,000,000 
population in an area as large as the 
United States, the “backwoods” are 
practically right at vour home. In Ott- 
awa, for instance, the Gatineau forests 
stretch 1,000 miles North, commencing 
within a relatively short distance, and 
moreover, the country, being sparsely 
settled, there is good skiing territory 
within a mile or so in the open country. 

In fact, while travelling through the 
newer sections of Canada, it often took 
my breath away when I noticed how 
quick is the transition from real wilder- 
ness and open country into a town or 
village. From Parry Sound to Sudbury, 
a day’s trip, past Lake Nippising, we 
were in the real woods most of the day, 
suddenly to roll into a town of 5,000 to 
10,000 with a good hotel, finely paved 
streets, and yet out of your windows 
you could see vast stretches of forests. 
On Saturday on half holidays in Ottawa 
in winter almost half the population is 
out skiing, not only father and mother 
and the kids, but grandfather and grand- 
mother. The love of this sport is in- 
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grained in the Canadian (as is snow- 
shoeing) from pioneer times, and this in 
Canada is not so far back. 
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Optimist vs. Pessimist 
An optimist savs: “The glass is half 

full”; the pessimist, however, says the 
vlass is half empty. 

ok 
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The World Needs Christ Again 

There are many historical instances 
where it paid a man better to be a rob- 
ber than an honest man, as witness, Sir 
Francis Drake, who was called by many 
a bloodthirsty pirate although he attacked 
vessels mostly other than those of his 
own nationality. He sent vast treasures to 
England, and it suited England’s gov- 
ernment to knight him and make him 
a regular admiral. Many a deserter has 
been highly honored by rulers and gov- 
ernments, with an axe to grind, because 
he deserted to the winning side at the 
right time, like some of Napoleon’s mar- 
shals. 

Business is war as much as actual 
bloody conflict, and as long as the world 
exists and has existed a premium has 
been placed on successful dishonesty, all 
theorists and sentimentalists to the con- 
trary, and as long as human nature is 
what it is, and the struggle for economic 
survival exists (and we are placed on 
earth to struggle for our existence) there 
will be dishonesty, unfairness, injustice, 
unfair competition and grasping for 
trade, fairly or unfairly, and war. 

Humanity is not really to blame, but 
conditions caused by the struggle for ex- 
istence. Christ, the greatest reformer 
that ever lived, saw all this clearly in 
teaching the Golden Rule, which is not 
observed any more strictly today than 
at that time. In the story of driving 
the money-changers out of the temple 
he illustrates to what extremes money- 
getting had degenerated. They conduct- 
ed their business right in the sacred edi- 
fice, until driven out by him. As a fine 
Jewish friend of mine once said to me 
when we were talking about these mat- 
ters: “The Christian religion is a very 
fine faith, if only Christians would live 
up to it.” If more real every-day Chris- 
tian doctrine were introduced into every- 
day business, the world at large would 
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be better off. If Christ came to earth, 
the same kind of people that were in- 
strumental in having him crucified would 
yell: “Crucify him.” 


Follow Through on Sales 
Says A. F. Shaw & Co., Ine. 


“Follow through, Mr. Broker, on your 
insurance sales,” is the advice given to 
producers by A. F. Shaw & Co., Inc., of 
New York and Chicago, in the current 
issue of Shaw-Grams. Continuing the 
short article says: 

“A new contact is assiduously culti- 
vated by Mr. Broker. It finally develops 
in an order for a fire or a burglary policy 
or some other line of insurance. Alas, it 
often terminates there, and Mr. Broker 
sits back trusting for renewals. That first 
order should be the first milepost in the 
development of his client. Instead of be- 
ing an end in itself, it should be the 
opening wedge through which Mr. Brok- 
er can convince his client of his service 
and zeal. 

“Having received an order for fire in- 
surance, he has every justification and 
reason as part of the service to his client 
to then review his other insurance needs, 
to see whether he carries ample protec- 
tion in all fields, whether he has the 
proper liability coverage, proper jewelry 
floater, personal effects floater, fur float- 
er coverages. A review with the client 
of this nature will only too frequently 
expose uninsured hazards to the insur- 
ance buyer. Time so spent will more 
than pay for itself not only in orders for 
new policies but in cementing between 
the broker and his client a relationship 
of trust and confidence that is produc- 
tive.” 


CHAS. P. HALL WITH STANDARD 


Charles P. Hall has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies of the Stand- 
ard Fire of New Jersey for all middle- 
western states with headquarters in Mil- 
waukee. He succeeds Frank J. Breen, 
vice-president of the Standard, who went 
to the home office in Trenton some 
months ago. For the last few years Mr. 
Hall has been Wisconsin state agent for 
the Pearl-American group. 








E. G. WICKHAM FATHER OF SON 

Elston G. Wickham, special agent ™ 
eastern Pennsylvania for the Great 
American’ group and son of Charles E. 
Wickham, New York manager of the 
American of Newark, is the father of 4 
baby son, born about three weeks ag0 
The new arrival bears the name of Kent 


Jay Wickham. 
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Bill In British Parliament to 
Codify Law of Fire Insurance 


A bill has been introduced in the Brit- 
ish parliament designed to codify the 
law relating to fire insurance policies. 
\ few sections of this bill are presented 
herewith : 

Definition of a Fire 

1, A contract of fire insurance is a 
contract whereby the insurer under- 
takes to indemnify the assured in man- 
ner and to the extent thereby agreed 
against loss by fire. 

2—(1) Unless a different intention 
appears from the terms of the contract 
the expression fire means something 
being on fire which ought not to have 
been on fire, in circumstances which are 
accidental or amount to a casualty or 
could not be foreseen. 

(2) The expression “fire” does not in- 
clude fire caused by wilful misconduct 
on the part of the assured. Subject to 
this exception the cause of fire is not 
material. 

3. In this Act, unless the context or 
subject-matter otherwise requires, “pol- 
liv” means a fire policy. 

Insurable Interest 

4—(1) Every contract of fire insur- 
ance by way of gaming or wagering is 
void. 

(2) A contract of fire insurance is 
deemed to be a gaming or wagering 
contract where the assured has not an 
insurable interest as defined in this 
Act, and the contract is entered into 
with no expectation of acquiring such 
an interest. 

5. Every person has an insurable in- 
terest in property liable to be damaged 
or destroyed by fire where he stands in 
any legal or equitable relation to that 
property in consequence of which he 
may benefit bv the safety of the prop- 
erty or may be prejudiced by its loss or 
by damage thereto or may incur liability 
in respect thereof. 

6. The assured must be interested in 


Boston Protective Dep’t. 
Elects Officers for Year 


The Boston Protective Department has 
elected the following officers for the 
vear; President, Frederick G. Farqu- 
har of Boit, Dalton, Church & Hamil- 
ton; vice-president, Arthur J. Anderson 
of Obrion, Russell & Co.; secretary- 
treasurer and acting superintendent, C. 
W. Gooding. The directors are as fol- 
lows: Mr. Farquhar, Fred M. Johnson 
and I. Lloyd Greene, until 1937; H. J. 
Kneeland, Mr. Anderson and E. R. How- 
ard, until 1938; A. N. Miner, James H. 
Carney and H. W. Gilman, until 1939. 
Dr. William F. Temple, Jr., was reap- 
pointed medical officer. 

Committees have been appointed as 
follows: Appointments and promotions: 
the president, vice-president and A. N. 
Miner; finance, Messrs. Knecland, How- 
ard and Carney; payroll, Messrs. Greene, 
Gilman and Kneeland; equipment and 
supplies, Messrs. Miner, Howard and 
Anderson; real estate, Messrs. Johnson, 
Gilman and Carney. 


HENRY F. HOWES DIES 

Henry Fessenden Howes, son of the 
late Frank H. Howes, who, with the late 
William H. Rogers represented the 
Great American in Boston for many 
years, died at his home in Boston on 
April 15 after a long illness. He was 
49 vears old and was with his father’s 
firm until 1926, when ill health forced 
his retirement. 





ISSUES BOOKLET ON HOME 
_ Butler, Huff & Co., Inc., dealers in 
“ecurities with offices in New York City, 
os Angeles and San Francisco, has is- 
sued a comprehensive booklet on the 
Home Insurance Co. 


the subject-matter insured at the time 
of the loss, though he need not be in- 
terested when the insurance is effected. 

7—(1) A defeasible interest is insur- 
able, as also is a contingent interest. 

(2) In particular, where the buyer of 
goods has insured them, he has an in- 
surable interest, notwithstanding that he 
might, at his election, have rejected the 
goods or have treated them as at the 
seller’s risk by reason of the latter’s de- 
lay in making delivery or otherwise. 

8—A partial interest of any nature is 
insurable. 

9.—(1) The insurer under a contract 
of fire insurance has an insurable in- 
terest in his risk and may reinsure in 
respect of it. 

(2) Unless the policy otherwise pro- 
vides the original assured has no right 
or interest in respect of such reinsur- 
ance. 


Valued Policies 


17—(1) A policy may be either valued 
or unvalued. 

(2) A valued policy is a policy which 
specifies the agreed value of the subject- 
matter insured. 

(3) In the absence of fraud, the value 
fixed by the policy-is, as between the 
insurer and the assured, conclusive of 
the value of the subject intended to be 
insured, where the loss is total. 

(4) An unvalued policy is a_ policy 
which does not specify the value of the 
subject-matter insured. 


Losses 


25.—(1) Where the subject-matter in- 
sured is destroyed or so damaged by fire 
as to cease to be a thing of the kind in- 
sured, or where the assured is irretricv- 
ably deprived thereof by fire, there is a 
total loss. 

(2) A loss may be either total or par- 
tial. Any loss other than a total loss 
as hereinbefore defined is a partial loss. 
Mortgage Voids Risk Though 

Paid Off Before the Fire 

The New Jersey Court of Errors and 
Appeals, in Vogue v. Springfield Fire & 
Marine, 180 Atl. 852, held that a stand- 
ard form fire policy which provides that 
it shall be void if the subject of insur- 
ance be encumbered by a chattel mort- 
gage, is voided by the existence of a 
chattel mortgage at the time the policy 
was issued, the mortgage having been 
given by the insured himself, no knowl- 
edge by the defendant being shown, and 
no permissive indorsement appearing on 
the policy, which contained a provision 
that the conditions of insurance should 
not be waived except in writing. 

The fact that the incumbrance was 
paid off some months after the policy 
was issued and before the fire occurred 
was held immaterial. The policy, when 
issued, either did or did not constitute 
a contract. The court having decided 
that it was not a contract, there could be 
no revival. Judgment for plaintiff was 
reversed. 





CASE OF INSURABLE INTEREST 

The Federal District Court for eastern 
New York, Chateaugay Ore & Iron Co. 
v. Eastern Transport Co., 12 F. Supp. 
753, holds insurance coverage for the 
account of “whom it may concern” cov- 
ers any one having an insurable interest 
in the insured property at the time of 
the happening of the loss and a barge 
owner has an insurable interest in the 
cargo (The John Russell, 68 F. (2d.) 
901). The fact that he paid for the in- 
surance was held to be persuasive that 
he intended to protect the boat against 
cargo damage, and as he had an insur- 
able interest in the cargo he was held 
covered by the cargo policy. 
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Great Lakes Season, Opening Late, 





Expected to Be Best Since 1930 


By S. Donald Livingston 


The Great Lakes navigating season is 
actually open only when all of the four 
connecting waterways between the Lakes 
are sufficiently free of ice to allow ves- 
sels to get through. The opening of 
navigation this year is being delayed two 
weeks in some ports and nearly a month 
in others as compared with last year. 

Last year the final waterway to be 
opened was the St. Marys. River, 
which passed its first vessel through the 
locks at Sault Ste. Marie on April 16. 
This year the opening is not expected 
much before the end of the month. Ore 
and grain can then start moving down 
the lakes from Duluth, Superior, Port 
Arthur and Fort William. Coal car- 
riers, many of which are already loaded 
at lower lake ports, will then get through 
to replenish the depleted stocks at the 
head of the lakes. 

The Straits of Mackinac were opened 
last vear by the U. S. Coast Guard cut- 
ter Escanaba and the first commercial 
vessel got through on April 4. This year 
this important waterway connecting 
Lake Michigan and Lake Huron was 
opened on April 19. 

The Detroit River, the lower link in 
the chain of waterways connecting Lake 
Huron and Lake Erie, is usually the first 
passable channel as the river currents 
break up the ice. Last year the initial 
trip between Detroit and Toledo was 
made on March 1. This vear the same 
trip was first made on March 21. 

The Welland Canal connecting Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario opened last vear 
on April 15 and this vear on April 20. 

Greater Traffic Expected 

The 1936 lake season is confidently 
expected to be the best since 1930. The 
ore movement, it is anticipated, will be 
close to 40,000.000 gross tons as com- 
pared with 28,362,368 gross tons in 1935 
This will be the largest ore movement 
since 1930 when the total was 46,582,982 
cross tons. 

Coal shipments are expected to be 
around 40,000,000 net tons. The total in 
1935 for both anthracite and bituminous 
coal was 35,289,136 net tons. 

Limestone has shown a gradual in- 
crease since 1932 when the total move- 
ment was 3,507,449. The total in 1935 
was more than double this figure and 
reached a total of 8,109,067 gross tons 
A further increase should follow this 
record. 

Grain shipments will increase, it is 
hoped, as the result of the decision of 


the Canadian Wheat Board to release 
the large surplus of wheat. Charters 
were made as early as December for 
moving more than two million bushels 


to Montreal. Further evidence of anti- 
cipated grain tonnage may perhaps be 
found in the notice that the Norris Grain 
Company has recently purchased ten 
canaller size vessels. 

The distribution of automobiles by 
lake vessels, principally from Detroit, is 
going along with the general upturn. 

New Vessels 

Optimism for the future of lake navi- 
gation is reflected in orders for new 
cargo carriers and the placing in com- 
mission of several new vessels. The In- 
ternational Harvester Co. and the In- 
land Steel Co. are contemplating the 
construction of bulk carriers. The Que- 
bec and Ontario Transportation Co. is 
taking delivery soon of the new all- 
welded motorship Franquelin for use as 
a pulp and newsprint carrier. The 
Fjell Line of Norway is adding three 
new vessels to its Lakes to Europe ser- 
vice. 


The Columbia Transportation Co. is 
equipping the bulk carrier G. G. Post 
with  self-unloading machinery. The 


tanker J. Oswald Boyd is being recon- 
ditioned. 

Many additional vessels are to go into 
commission this year. Indicative of this 
is the announcement that the Pittsburgh 
Steamship Co. is placing in commission 
three more vessels and seven more 
barges than had originally been planned. 

Figures from the United States Lake 
Survey show that for the month of 
March all lakes, with the exception of 
Lake Superior, are at a higher level than 
they were in March last year. The low 
lake levels of the past six years is the 
result of prolonged periods of drought 
and higher levels may be expected in 
proportion to the abundance of run-off 
in the drainage basins of the Lakes. 
Higher levels are hoped for as lake ves- 
sels are not in all cases able to load to 
their full draft and vessels are sustain- 
ing an increasing number of bottom 
damages. 


Hanover Changes 


(Continued from Page 32) 
electrical committee of the New 
Board. 

Mr. Clark lives in Mount Vernon, N. 
Y., and has ever since he came East 
His daughter, an undergraduate of Skid- 
more College, has decided literary and 
artistic talents. 


York 


Careers of Messrs. Gilbert and Sammons 

\. E. Gilbert, after attending New 
York University, went with the Home 
in 1913 as an office boy. His chief was 
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Capt. E. J. Dillon Talks 
On Auto Theft Problems 


BEFORE CLAIM ASS’N MEETING 





Paul Buehring, London Assurance, New 
President of Organization of Fire 
Company Auto Loss Adjusters 





Members of the Automobile Claims 
\ssociation of New York held their sixth 
annual meeting and dinner at the Essex 
House on Central Park South Tuesday 
evening. There were about 75 presen; 
including numerous guests. The elec. 
tion of officers resulted in the selection 
of Paul Buehring, London Assurance, as 
president; G. O. Reynolds, Crum & For- 
ster, vice-president; W. C. Euler, Ap- 
pleton & Cox, Inc., treasurer, and L, L 
Kling, Home of New York, secretary. 
Mr. Buehring succeeds as president )). 
H. Collinson, North British & Mercan- 
tile, who held the post for the last two 
years. R. M. Huyler, America Fore 
was named chairman of the program 
committee; C. S. Trecartin, independent 
adjuster, heads the dealer relations com- 
mittee, with R. A. Schadd, Chubb & Son 
chairman of the mechanical committee. — 

Captain Edward J. Dillon of the New 
York Police Department, head of the 
automobile theft squad and highly re- 
spected in insurance circles for his ex- 
cellent work in running down automobile 
thieves, was one of the speakers, talk- 
ing seriously on several subjects to the 
insurance men present. He urged claim 
department heads to find out whether 
garage owners really check up on the 
character of the men they employ to de- 
liver valuable cars to customers of ga- 
Numerous thefts have been com- 
mitteed by such drivers. 

Insurance companies were asked to 
keep a close check on the disposition of 
wrecked cars and to inform the police 
of all such sales so as to prevent as 
much as possible the use of bills of sale 
and serial numbers of wrecks by thieves 


rages. 


in disposing of good cars they have 
stolen. Captain Dillon made a_ strong 
plea for full support from insurance 


companies on automobile theft problems 
and suggested a round-table conference 
with the claim men to discuss existing 
problems. 

Other speakers were Herbert F. Di- 
mond, manager of the metropolitan 
claim department of the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty and president of the New York 
Claim Association, and Norman §. Rein, 
insurance attorney. Others at the head 
table included Ralph Ebbert, manager of 
the Brooklyn Motor Vehicle Dealers As- 
sociation; Gilbert A. Dietrich of the 
Fireman’s Fund and president of the 
Automobile Underwriters Club, and Os- 
car Mezey, General Exchange Insurance 
Corp. A program of entertainment con- 
cluded the evening. 


Howard P. Moore, then assistant secre- 
tary and in charge of the eastern under- 
writing department. Some years later 
Mr. Moore became manager for a whil 
of the American Forcign Insurance As- 
sociation. Mr. Gilbert became an exan- 
iner at the Home with which company 
he remained four vears. He joined th 
Hanover to organize a sprinklered risk 
department. Gradually his duties wer 
enlarged and he became assistant secre- 
tary in 1926 and secretary in 1929. His 
principal duties for some time have been 
in charge of home office fire underwrit- 
ing for all territories. ‘ 

F. Elmer Sammons has spent his entire 
business career with the Hanover Fire. 


He joined that company in 1902 after 
attending Brooklyn grammar _ schools 
His first boss was William Morrison, 


then assistant secretary and in charge ol 
‘he Southern department. Later, Mr 
Sammons became examiner of the Pa 
cific Coast department and then was 
placed in,charge of the brokers’ depart- 
ment. Twenty years ago he established 
the automobile department of the Ham 
over. In the last few years he has bee! 
handling loss work for the company fot 
all lines. 
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Earthquake Protection Measures 


(Continued from Page 38) 


been installed under the streets. Nine- 
jen more are mM course of construction, 
cach with a capacity of 75,000 gallons. 
When this system is completed there 
yill be a network of cisterns, three 
blocks apart, covering a territory from 
Fort Mason Military Reservation, along 
Van Ness Avenue, Market Street and 
Dolores, to Dolores and 30th Streets. 
This area was selected since it divides 
the city into two parts, and provides a 
point from which widespread fire on 
vither side could be successfully fought. 
Modern Fire Department 

The San Francisco Fire Department 
also has taken forward steps in the last 
thirty years. In 1906 there were 565 
active fire fighters in the department, 
working on what is known as the con- 
tinuous duty plan. Today there are 
1178 men, but the force now operates 
on the two-platoon basis. 

The horse drawn equipment of earlier 
davs having been replaced by motorized 
apparatus, the ability of the fire depart- 
ment to cope with another major confla- 
cration is Of course greatly enhanced. 

The superiority of motor equipment, 
with its tirelessness, speed and ability 
to cover an area two and a quarter times 
ereater than is possible with horse 
drawn equipment in the same length of 
time, is a recognized fact, although it is 
admitted that additions to the present 
equipment would add considerably to the 
safety margin in case of a great emer- 
gency. 

Earthquake-Resistant Construction 

Progress in the field of carthquake- 
resistant construction has also been con- 
siderable. Analyses of buildings wrecked 
in the 1906 disaster, and those that with- 
stood it, revealed that well designed and 
constructed buildings were sufficiently 
staunch to resist earth shocks and pro- 
vide safety to occupants. 

While the destruction of the city was 
still fresh in mind, a clause requiring 
provision for a horizontal force of 30 
pounds per square foot (described as 
“vind load” to avoid mention of earth- 
quakes) was inserted in the city’s build- 
ing ordinance. 

However, the lessons of 1906 were 
speedily forgotten. Public apathy, an 
aversion to admitting that earthquakes 
occur in California, and the desire of 
building construction speculators to 
build for profit, combined gradually to 
prevail over the counsel of engineers. 
It was argued that California is not sub- 
ject to high winds, and so the “wind 
load” requirement was soon reduced to 
20 pounds, then to 15 pounds, and, only 
three years after the earthquake, de- 
spite the protests of enginers, the en- 
tire “wind load” requirement was eli- 
minated from the San Francisco ordi- 
nance for structures less than ten stories 
high. 

Meanwhile, floor load requirements 
also had been reduced from 60 to 40 
pounds, and higher unit stresses in steel 
had been adopted. The safety margin 
had been decreased all around. 

Happily, this is now becoming his- 
tory, although it required another ma- 

jor casatrophe — southern California’s 
earthquake of 1933—to awaken the pub- 
lic once more to the necessity for tak- 
ing steps for its own protection. 
No Fires After Quakes in 1925 and 1933 

It may be noted that there was no 
fire following the earthquakes of Santa 
Barbara in 1925 and Long Beach in 1933. 
he damage caused in both cases was 
due to extremely poor building construc- 
tion. An earthquake-resistant design 
for future buildings is now required by 
State law. 

The Field Bill, passed by the Califor- 
nia legislature after the Long Beach 
earthquake, lays down regulations re- 
garding construction of all publicly 
owned school buildings, and puts re- 
sponsibility on the division of architec- 
ture for the regulation and approval of 
plans for such construction. It is neces- 
sary to have all plans for school build- 
Mgs signed by a certified architect or 


structural engineer, and the same indi- 
vidual must certify, on completion of the 
work, that construction has been in ac- 
cord with the plans. 


Not only plans for new buildings, but 
also existing school structures have 
come under minute scrutiny. After the 
Long Beach earthquake every school in 
San Francisco was examined by engi- 
neers, and those found to present seri- 
ous hazards were immediately recon- 
structed to include earthquake-resistant 
features. 


The Riley Bill outlines provisions for 
structures for human occupation. 

Further precautions for meeting a ma- 
jor emergency are embodied in the “San 
francisco Plan of Disaster Prepared- 
now in course of preparation. 

Public Education 

Dr. Bailey Willis, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, has done California a great service 
by his unceasing efforts to create an 
intelligent attitude on the part of the 
public toward the earthquake hazard. 
Dr. Willis points out that a study of the 
earth’s habits during the last three hun- 
dred years seems to demonstrate that, 
while relatively few sections of the in- 
habited globe may be considered abso- 


” 
ness, 
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lutely free from earthquake shocks, 
there have been comparatively few seis- 
mic disturbances of sufficient intensity 
to materially damage buildings designed 
and constructed to withstand carth- 
quake. 

And so, should San Francisco again 
be called upon to play host to an earth- 
quake of even great intensity, it will be 
well on its way to having its house in 
order to receive its unwelcome guest. 

The ingenuity of man, the skill of 
ecologists, architects and engineers, the 
utilization of good materials and work- 
manship, are combining to offset the 
disastrous effects of nature in her most 
destructive moods. 








THE EMBLEM OF SAFETY 
FOR THOSE WHO FLY... 





If you have used the facilities provided by the U. S. Aviation Underwriters for handling Hartford aviation 


contracts, you have undoubtedly found much of interest as well as of profit in your aviation contacts. 


You undoubtedly discovered that the lettering on airplanes is for more than mere identification—that the 


letters “NC” on a transport plane, for instance, indicate thorough inspections and fests by Government 


authorities, regularly, as well as that the pilot in charge has been licensed only after rigorous tests of his 


ability and physical fitness. Thus, the “NC” is a symbol of confidence to the traveler—pilot and plane are tested. 


By trademark, too, tested insurance may be selected. The Hartford Stag is the seal of tested insurance— 


tested by time and disaster. The Hartford has paid every just claim in cash, promptly, even during the 


financial depressions following wars, panics and conflagrations, for over 125 years. 


Just as you enter confidently an airplane carrying the symbol “NC” so does the property owner accept a 


policy bearing the stag trademark—and for the same reason— oth are tested. 
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Changes In Auto Rating Methods 
Urged By N. Y. Insurance Department 


That a downward revision in rates will 
be announced shortly by the National 
\utomobile Underwriters Association is 
indicated in the report of an examina- 
tion of the association just completed 
by the New York State Insurance De- 
partment. Loss experience has been ex- 
ceptionally favorable on fire and theft 
underwriting for the last couple of years 
and a rate revision will probably take 


the form of lower premium charges for 


straight fire and theft coverage or in- 
clusion of the comprehensive cover at 
about the same rate as now charged for 
fire and theft alone. What action will 
be taken with respect to collision cov- 
erage, which has not been particularly 
profitable for many companies, is not 
known. 
Department’s Recommendations 

The Insurance Department report con- 
tains six recommendations summarized 
as follows: 

“1. That the procedure for making 
private passenger, fire and transporta- 
tion rates be simplified. This is in prog- 
ress. 

“2. That the expense differential fac- 
tor be adjusted or eliminated. This is 
being done. 

“3. That a study be made of the ex- 
perience on collision business to deter- 
mine whether the conversion to a new 
list price grouping results in equitable 
premiums. This is under way. 

“4. That the eligibility requirements 

for fleet rating be amended. This is 
under consideration. 
“5. That the minimum premium rule 
be amended to make it clear that 
sureds may take insurance on additional 
lines so that coverages granted may ab- 
sorb the minimum premium. 

“6. That a rate revision based on the 
more recent loss experience be made as 
soon as possible. This is being done.” 

Discussing in more detail some of 
these recommendations the report says 
in part: 

“The rates for fire and theft insurance 
on individual private passenger cars are 
derived from complicated formulae. 
These formulae involve*twenty steps or 
more. Many of the steps involve the 
use of arbitrary averages such as in the 
determination of the net incurred amount 
at risk. 

“As an instance of involved procedure, 
in one step a factor is used as a divisor 
and another factor is then applied as a 
multiplier to the result. An expense 
differential factor is added which ap- 


as- 


plies to only part of the expense of 
writing a policy. 
“It would appear to your examiner 


that the rate-making procedure for fire, 
transportation and theft insurance for 
private passenger cars could and should 
be simplified. This is being done and 
should result in a better balancing of 
rates and in expediting the promulgation 
of rates. 

“Your examiner found that the asso- 
ciation was giving serious consideration 
to the question of eliminating the ex- 
pense differential factor which, in his 
opinion, is inequitable as applied at pres- 
ent for the following reasons: As noted 
in another part of this report, the ex- 
pense differential factor is employed to 
take into account the cost of writing 
policies. The theory of the expense dif- 
ferential factor is that where an auto- 
mobile has a value, for example, six 
times that of another, it would be nec- 
essary to insure six times as many of 
the lower priced cars as the higher- 
priced cars to secure the same volume 
of premium income. The main fallacy 


of this theory is that the same relation- 
ship does not exist between rates and 
premiums, as values.” 

After citing examples, the report con- 
tinued: 

Expense Differential Factors 

“It will thus be seen that whereas, in 
the case of fire and transportation in- 
surance, the expense differential factors 
show a ratio of 1:2%:6% for these 
makes of cars, the premiums show a 
ratio of only 1:1:2 in the lowest price 
range in territory ‘AA’ and a ratio of 
only 1:1.7:3.7 in the highest price range 
in territory ‘C. For theft insurance the 
expense differential factors show a ratio 
of 1:2:6% for these makes of cars, while 
the premiums show a ratio of only 
1:14:16 in the lowest price range in 
territory ‘A’ and a ratio of only 1:1.9:2.5 
in the highest price range for territory 
‘DD’ It will be seen that not only is 
there a smaller difference between pre- 
miums than exists between expense dif- 
ferential factors, but also that the rela- 
tionship between premiums for these 
makes of cars differs for different price 
ranges. The rate revision under prepa- 
ration provides for elimination of the ex- 
pense differential factor. 

“With respect to rates and premiums 
on miscellaneous lines of insurance on 
private passenger cars, while the making 
of rates on a judgment basis seems dif- 
ficult to justify, it is evident that the 
volume of such business is so small that 
it is impracticable to base rates on the 
loss experience of such lines. The same 
may be said of commercial and public 
automobiles in general. 


Fleet Rating 

“With reference to the eligibility re- 
quirements for fleet rating, it is believed 
that the use of the original cost new as 
a basis is open to question. Under the 
rules a fleet of old cars having an orig- 
inal cost new of over $15,000, but with 
little total value at present, would be 
eligible for fleet rating, but a new fleet 
of similar number where the combined 
list price is less than $15,000, but having 
a value greater than the insurable value 
of the fleet of old cars, is ineligible. 

“A comprehensive test of the applica- 
tion of the rating methods shows that 
they have been followed generally. 

“In connection with the general ques- 
tion of the application of the rating 
methods, it is interesting to consider the 
question of the effect of the minimum 
premium rules on rates. Under the re- 
quirements of the association, no policy 


can be written for a smaller premium 
than $5 irrespective of whether one or 
more coverages are given. A recent sur- 


vey shows that approximately 50% of 
the automobile policies written by asso- 
ciation members were issued for the 


minimum premium. Under this rule, an 
automobile which, according to the man- 
ual would take a premium of forty cents 
when theft alone is covered or $1.20 
when fire and theft is covered, would 
be charged a minimum premium of $5. 

“It is recommended that a new rule 
be promulgated to the effect that where 
the manual rates produce a premium less 
than $5, additional coverages are avail- 
able so that the combined rated premium 
may be approximately $5.” 


I. M. U. A. Meeting 


(Continued from Page 34) 





of the various committees who have 
been asked to serve in this particular 
connection have given up a great deal of 
their time to the work at considerable 
personal sacrifice. There can be no 
question but that the results of these 
efforts have produced a more favorable 
attitude toward the association on the 
part of all with whom ‘the committees 
have come in contact. The member- 
ship owes a debt of appreciation to the 
members of these special committees 
who have unselfishly volunteered their 
services when called upon. 

“There was a decided increase in the 
volume of association work which the 
office of the secretary-manager was 
called upon to perform during the last 
vear. It has been our endeavor to ac- 
complish this work with a minimum of 
delay.” 


Winners in Golf Tournament 

Prizes were won by the following in 
the golf tournament: 

R. Stockton Rush of the Insurance Co. 
of North America won the Secretary- 
Manager’s Cup for the low net score for 
eighteen holes in a 67 

P. W. Scheide of the Phoenix, Hart- 
ford, won the low gross trophy for 
eighteen holes with a score of 8&4. 

R. J. Newhouse of Newhouse & Sayre 
won the set of registered Jones wood 
clubs offered to the player using the 
lowest number of strokes on the five 
par 2 holes during an _ eighteen-hole 
round. Mr. Newhouse used 17 strokes 
for the five holes. 

H. L. Wayne of Albert Willcox & Co. 
won the set of registered Jones irons 
offered for the lowest net score for thir- 
ty-six holes with 142. 

John Glinsmann of the Royal, with a 
score of 157, won the prize for the high 
gross score for eighteen holes. The prize 
was Morrison’s book on “The Better 
Way to Golf,” and the winner is re- 
quired to read it. 

Lee R. Ross of the Phoenix of Hart- 
ford won the leather traveling case of- 
fered for the lowest score for two eight- 
een-hole rounds of the putting course. 
His score was 86. 
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FIRE DETECTING SYSTEM 


A. D. T. System Issues Booklet Describ. 
ing Marine Type of Automatic System 
in Use on Many Vessels 

The American District Telegraph Cp 
has issued an interesting booklet de. 
scribing the Aero Automatic Fire De- 
tecting and Alarm System, Marine Type 
for use on passenger vessels. More than 
seventy ships are now equipped with 
this fire detecting system, which is fyl}y 
guaranteed by the American Distrig; 
Telegraph Co, Quoting briefly from the 
booklet: 

“The Aero Automatic Fire Alarm js 
not a new and untried system. It has 
been in use in the United States fo, 
more than twenty-five years, not only on 
passenger ships, but also in thousands of 
commercial and industrial establishments 
and public institutions throughout the 
country. 

“The system is a combined pneumatic 
and electrical system which, employing 
the principle that air expands when 
heated, operates immediately whenever 
the temperature in any protected area 
begins to rise at an abnormally rapid 
rate, a condition which is characteristic 
of all outbreaks of fire. 

“The fire detecting element of the Aero 
system is air contained in continuoys 
lengths of flexible copper tubing, 0.09” 
outside diameter—about the thickness of 
an ordinary match. The tubing is at- 
tached to the ceiling, side walls or beams 
in a continuous loop or circuit for each 
fire area. Each end of every tubing cir- 
cuit terminates in a small chamber, the 
walls of which are flexible metal dia- 
phragms. When fire starts, the heat 
causes an immediate expansion of the 
air within the tubing, and the resultant 





pressure increase forces the flexible 
diaphragms to bulge outward, closing 
the electrical contacts which set the 
system in operation. 

“To compensate for slow rises in 
temperature due to weather changes, 


heating systems or other normal temp- 
erature variations, a ‘breather’ vent is 
associated with each diaphragm cham- 
ber. When the temperature rises slow- 
ly the increased pressure is_ relieved 
through these vents and no alarm results. 
A fire, however, causes such a rapid rise 
in temperature that the resulting pres- 
sure greatly exceeds the discharge cap- 
acity of the ‘breather’ vents, thereby 
causing the diaphragms to bulge and 
close the actuating contacts.” 





Great Lakes Syndicate 
Elects Officers for 1936 


Subscribers to the Great Lakes Under- 
writing Syndicate held their annual 
meeting recently and the following 
companies were reelected as managers 
for a term of three years: Insurance Co. 
of North America, Providence Washing- 
ton and Universal, represented respec- 
tively by Galloway C. Morris, William 
H. McGee and John T. Byrne. The 
American of Newark, represented by 
Samuel D. McComb, was reelected for 
a term of one year. The Great Lakes 
season opened on Wednesday of this 
week, April 15. 

The other managers and their repre 
sentatives are as follows: Federal, Hen- 
don Chubb; Westchester, E. W. Murray; 
Fireman’s Fund, Frederick B. McBride; 
Aetna, Martin W. Morron; American & 
Foreign, Eric E. Ellis, and Connecticut 
Fire, J. Whitney Baker. 

The following officers have been re 
lected for the ensuing year: chairman, 
board of managers, Mr. Byrne; vice 
chairman, Mr. Murray; treasurer, Ernest 
W. Schuler, and secretary, Norman § 
Adams. Douglas C. Anderson, former! 
assistant underwriter, was elected act- 
ing chief underwriter. 


ENTER MARSEILLES MARKET 


Two foreign companies have entered 
the French marine market in Marseilles, 
the New India Assurance of Bombay 
and the Ocean Forsakringsaktiebolaget 
(Ocean Insurance Stock Company) ° 
Goteborg, Sweden. 
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Be ‘Sone pony pe Skit 
At A. & H. Convention 


COMING TO CHICAGO JUNE 2 TO 5 


Special Group Sessions on Agency and 
Legal Problems To Be Featured; 
35th Annual Meeting 

The first announcement of the thirty- 
fifth annual convention of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference 
June 2 to 5 in Chicago, centers around 
the special sessions which as a new 
feature at the 1935 gathering made such 
a hit. One entire business will 
be confined to a consideration of agency 
matters and another will deal 
with legal subjects. 

\n unusually attractive 
been prepared for those accident and 
health executives interested in agency 
management. The general theme of the 
agency will be “The Value of 
Research or Fact Finding in the Devel- 
opment of Accident and Health Agency 
Material”. Col. J. W. Blunt, vice-presi- 
dent, Monarch Life of Springfield, Mass., 
will be the presiding officer. 

The session will open with a 
entitled “What Do We Know For Sure” 
by L. J. Doolin, manager, service de- 
partment, Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, Hartford. Mr. Doolin has been 
with the Research Bureau for a number 
of years and is well known to all life 
insurance executives for his work in 
applying the results of fact finding to 
agency development in life insurance. 

The program committee has 
cured H. J. Weaver, director, Customers 
Research Bureau, General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, to explain the value and extent 


session 
session 


program has 


session 


paper 


also se- 


of research in this large automobile or- 
vanization—his subject will be, “The 
Philosophy of Customer Research”. 
Following these two papers a drama- 
tization of a story entitled “Be Your 
Own Boss” will be presented. This 
playlet will effectively drive home a les- 


son in the selection of accident and 
health agency material. 

\t the session allocated to legal topics, 
the theme will center around the legal 
relationship of the agent to his company 
Only two papers are to be presented at 
this session—one entitled “The Agent— 
His Relation to His Company in the 
Solicitation of Business”, handled by H. 
N. Lukins, Washington National, and 
the other “The Agent—His Relation to 
His Company in the Acceptance of Pre- 
miums and Handling of Losses”, _ 
speaker of which will be announced late 
Time for extended discussion will . 
allotted to both of these legal subjects. 


NEW D. OF C. DEPARTMENT 








To Be Opened by Employers’ Group 
with R. J. Scofield as Manager; 
His Background 
The Employers’ Group will open a 


District of Columbia department as of 
May 1, 1936, with R. J. Scofield as man- 
ager. The new department will be 
located in the Washington Loan & Trust 

Building in Washington. 

R. J. Scofield came with the Employ- 
ers’ Group several years ago, in the IIlin- 
ois department and served as agency 
supervisor at Des Moines and Spring- 
field, Ill. Prior to his association with 
the Employers’ he was connected with 


the Royal Indemnity, both in Nebraska 
and Illinois. 
ANNUAL MEETING MAY 6 
The National Bureau of Casualty & 


Surety Underwriters will hold its annual 
meeting and election of officers on May 
6. It is expected that the annual Cas- 
ualty Experience Exhibit will also be 
ready at that time. 


KENTUCKY TAX BILL 
Under Kentucky House Bill No. 29 a 
4% corporate income tax would be levied 
on all businesses in the state including 
insurance companies. It is being op- 
posed strenuously. 


Intelligent Selling 

Stressed by A.E. Redding 
AETNA C. & S. SALES TEACHER 
Scores High Pressure Schemes and Or- 


der Taking in Recent Talks; Appears in 
Wilkes-Barre and Bergen County, N. J. 


Amos E. Redding, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety instructor of home office sales 


courses, has been making some effective 
platform appearances this year and stres- 
sing the importance of salesmanship in 
insurance, particularly that brand of 


AMOS E. 


REDDING 


salesmanship which is backed by a sound 
knowledge of the business. Two recent 
appearances have been in Wilkes-Barre, 

a., before the Wyoming County Insur- 
ance Exchange and before the Bergen 
County, N. J. Agents Association annual 
meeting which has just been held. 

In his Wilkes-Barre talk Mr. Redding 
emphasized that progress in the _ busi- 
ness, both from the standpoint of agents 
as well as companies, is dependent upon 
a program of intelligent selling practices. 
High pressure schemes have gone by 
the board because of their lack of stabil- 
ity and permanence and their proved in- 
efficiency. In his opinion the time has 
arrived for new and constructive ideas 
and no agent can sit back and expect to 
make progress today through a mere 
taking of orders on the one hand or 
high pressure selling on the other. 

Mr. Redding emphasized the work 
which his own company is doing in an 
effort to improve the selling effective- 
ness of its representatives and told about 
the “survey” or “analysis” form of selling. 

Insurance a Business of Selling 

Developing the salesmanship theme in 
his Bergen County talk Mr. Redding said 
in part: 

“No matter how we may dress up this 
business of ours, no matter how ideal- 
istically we may paint its functions and 
objectives, it will be found that basic- 
ally and fundamentally the business of 
insurance is a business of selling.” 

Continuing, he said, “The year 1935 
was one of the most prosperous in the 
history of casualty insurance. The vol- 
ume of casualty business written was ap- 
proximately a billion and a quarter dol- 
lars but this does not mean that there is 
not an opportunity for increasing this 
amount still further and the agent who 
combines personal industry and loyalty 
to his companies with a practical and 
thorough knowledge of the business will 
be more and more successful.” 


F. & D. EXTRA DIVIDEND 
The Fidelity & Deposit has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 50 cents 
a share and an extra of 25 cents, payable 
on April 25 to stockholders of record 
April 15. 





SEABOARD SURETY GROWTH 


$1,038,119 Surplus as of Mar. 31; Assets 
and Premiums Also Gain; Directors 
Declare 25 cent Dividend 


At the annual meeting of the Seaboard 
Surety board of directors last week a 
dividend of 25 cents a share was declared 
payable May 15 to stock of record as of 
\pril 30. All officers were re-elected in- 
cluding Philip L. Gill, partner in Rutter 
& Co., as chairman of the board; C. W. 
French, president; L. C. Amos, first vice- 
president; R. M. Smith and G. B. Slat- 
tengren, vice-presidents ; H. W. Rudolph, 
secretary and general counsel; T. W. 
Miller, treasurer and J. R. Logie, comp- 
troller. Chairmen of the executive and 
finance committees are respectively Mal- 
colm B. Dutcher, partner in Frank & 
DuBois, and L. C. Amos. 

Much interest was shown in the March 
31 quarterly financial statement of the 
company submitted to the directors, 
which shows marked gains over the 
year-end figures. Total assets of $3,401,- 
851 compared with $3,073,271 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1935; surplus of $1,038,119 was 
an increase of $201,464 for the first quar- 
ter of the year which was in addition to 
a voluntary reserve increase from $150,- 
000 to $180,000. Premium writings for 
the first three months totaled $327,469 
compared with $230,044 for the same 
period of 1935, while unearned premium 
reserve was raised from $541,266 on 
December to $586,750 on March 31. 
Loss reserve stands at $471,982 compared 
with $437,266 at the year-end. Loss ratio 
for the first quarter of 1936 came to 
37.7% and expense ratio to 39.9%. 

The investment portfolio of the Sea- 
board Surety—bonds and stocks valued 
at $2,707,291 on the New York Insurance 
Department valuation basis—if figured 
on the basis of March 31, 1936 market 
quotations for all bonds and _ stocks 
owned, would have increased the com- 
pany’s total assets to $3,435,794 and sur- 
plus to $1,072,062. 





RIVALS ON GOLFING TRIP 
H. V. Upington of F. & C. and John S. 
Turn of Aetna, Away Two Weeks 
But Rain Spoiled Golf Playing 

Indicative of the friendly feeling ex- 
isting among casualty managers along 
William Street Harry V. Upington, Fid- 
elity & Casualty, and John S. Turn, 
Aetna Affiliated Companies, recently 
spent two weeks together on a vacation 
trip South. Although competitors in 
business hours they have been personal 
friends for years. 

Both fond of golf they went to Charl- 
eston, S. C. by boat, then motored to 
Pinehurst, S. C. for a week’s golfing. 
3ut rainy weather permitted only three 
days on the links there. On the way back 
they stopped at Norfolk, Va. 


Glens Falls Reproduces 
Drinking Drivers Ad Appeal 


The Glens Falls in its current Poster 
issue gives a strong endorsement to the 
saying “Drinking and Driving Do Not 
Mix” by reproducing the widely quoted 
ad message of Seagram’s as the main 
theme of the poster. H. I. Peffer, chair- 
man of the board of Joseph E. Sea- 
gram & Sons, Inc., is quoted as saying: 
“It is very much to our self-interest to 
see that the privilege of drinking is not 
abused. It is to our interest to see that 
liquor is consumed as it should be con- 
sumed.” He therefore emphasized “Li- 
quor has no place in the front seat of 
an automobile ... alcohol and gasoline 
do not mix.” 


LOS ANGELES APPOINTMENT 


Jere P. Miller, manager of the south- 
ern California department at Los An- 
geles of the Zurich General Accident & 
Liability, who was recently transferred 
fom the Chicago office of the company, 
has appointed A. D. MacBoyle as his 
chief underwriter. Mr. MacBoyle was 
formerly with the Associated Indemnity 
at Los Angeles. 








—__ 


Nat’l Safety Day on 
June 26 at San Dieg, 


HIGH SCHOOL POSTER CONTES} 


National 


Interest Tics 
Event; © Coming 


Motorcycle Police Relay f, 
East One of Features sa 


A national safety first poster Contest 


in which high school students from al 
over the country may compete wil] mark 
National Safety Day at the California 
Pacific International Exposition Friday 
June 26. Following their policy for the 
advancement of education through th 
medium of the 1936 world’s fair 


Exposition officials have announced th 
poster competition as one of the ont. 
standing competitive events for the ney 
year. 

Through schools in all the forty- -eight 
states students will be informed of the 
contest rules and awards. All poster 
submitted by contestants must pertain jy 
illustration and wording to safety in 
motor travel. The winning posters froy 
each state will be sent to San Diego for 
final judging and on National Safety Day 
the grand award will be made for the 
poster judged best in the country, 

Garner Curran, of the special actiy- 
ities department of the Exposition and 


new 


George Hubbard, artist, are working 
with outside committees formulating 
plans for the contest and day. Irvin § 


Cobb has consented to act as one of the 
judges. Mr. Hubbard will be chairman 
of the judging committee. 

A state motorcycle — relay from 
the east coast to the San Diego Exposi- 
tion is another feature of nationwide 
scope planned for the safety first day 
E. Raymond Cato, chief of the Cal- 
fornia highway patrol, has agreed to co- 
operate 100% with Exposition official 
on the plan. 


John Erskine, Author, Claims 
$7,000 for Mich. Car Injury 


Michigan insurance men were inter- 
ested recently in the filing of a clain 
with the state by John Erskine, noted 
author and educator, who was serious 
injured last November when a car. i 
which he was riding back to Detroit alter 
filling a lecture engagement in Lansing, 
was forced from the pavement in a col- 
lision with a highway department truck 
Mr. Erskine is seeking payment of mor 
than $7,000, part of which represents in- 
terrupted literary production, part can- 
celed speaking engagements, and the re- 
mainder actual hospital and medical ex 
penses. 

It is pointed out that accidents invol- 
ing government-owned — vehicles are 
likely to prove costly to any insurers con- 
cerned as the state disclaims any legal 
liability and claims are usually paid only 
if the circumstances are such as to admit 
no possibility of doubt as to respons 
bility for the accident. The claims com- 
mittee of the administrative board, t 
which Mr. Erskine presented his claim, 
consists of the highway commissioner, 
superintendent of public instruction, and 
attorney general. This group acts vir- 
tually as a court and there is no appeal 
from its decision. 


ENLARGE OHIO ‘PROGRAM 

The Ohio Association of Insurance 
Agents has become so interested in the 
possibilities of sound public relations 
work as planned by the Association 0 
Casualty & Surety Executives, that 3 
public relations committee of three mem- 
bers has been appointed in each of its 
~~ regional divisions by President 

O’Connor. The chairmen of the t- 
of len committees also are members 
a state public relations committee 
Frank Murphey of Athens has been af 
pointed chairman of that group. It* 
expected that these committees will com 
tinue to promote public relations wom 
throughout the state. 
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pink’s First Report 
On N. Y. Indemnity Co. 


\LOWS $2,238,018 ON 2,400 CLAIMS 








ndations Made to Justice 
Frankenthaler ; Company’s Total 
Liability $3,404,516 





Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink is seeking confirmation for his first 
and comprehensive report in the liqui- 
jation proceeding of the defunct New 
York Indemnity in the Supreme Court 
hefore Justice Alfred Frankenthaler. 

The report submits recommendations 
on all of the 3,602 claim filed and rec- 
mmends allowances amounting to $2,- 
23018 on some 2,400 claims. The total 
jability, including reserves for uncon- 
frmed cases, amounts to $3,404,516. Book 
value of assets on hand with the liqui- 
lator approximated $253,000, of which 
9214486 is in free cash. In addition to 
the dividend recommended to be paid 
from these funds, it is expected that the 
primary receivers of the Union Indem- 
nity, in liquidation in Louisiana, will pay 
the New York Indemnity creditors a 
dividend because of assumption reinsur- 
ance effected in 1931. 

The New York Indemnity, which did 
a multiple line casualty and surety busi- 
ness, was taken over for rehabili- 
tation on January 9, 1933, and placed in 
liquidation on January 16, 1933. It was 
incorporated in 1921 and licensed to do 
business in every state except Wyom- 
ing. Once owned by National Surety 
(Co. also being liquidated by the Insur- 
ance Department, it was eventually ac- 
quired by Insurance Securities Corpora- 
tion of Louisiana, a holding company 
which also owned the stock of the Union 
Indemnity of New Orleans. 

The New York Indemnity retired as 
an active writing company in Septem- 
ber, 1931, but a separate liquidation was 


N. J. Casualty Men View 
Aetna’s Two Safety Films 


The Casualty Underwriters Association 
of New Jersey held one of its largest 
luncheon meetings of the season a few 
days ago in Newark, N. J., when eighty- 
five gathered at the Newark Athletic 
Club to see a showing of two safety films 
“Savings Seconds” and the “Bad Mas- 
ter,” sponsored by the Aetna Affiliated 
Companies and arranged through the 
Newark branch office of that group. The 
pictures, which have been shown nation- 
wide, were projected through the cour- 
tesy of the Public Service Corp. of New 
Jersey, educational department. 

Following the presentation a businéss 
meeting was held at which routine mat- 
ters referring to legislative matters were 
discussed. A letter was also read from 
A. R. Lawrence, chairman of the Com- 
pensation Rating and Inspection Bureau 
of New Jersey, expressing his apprecia- 
tion for the recent testimonial dinner 
given him by the Casualty Underwriters 
\ssociation. 


WINTERTHUR CO’S REPORT 

The Accident & Casualty Insurance 
Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland, which 
writes a large foreign business, reports 
for 1935 a drop in premium income and 
in losses. The automobile liability busi- 
ness was satisfactory in Switzerland, but 
poor in France and Germany. It was 
fairly satisfactory in accident insurance 
experience. 








conducted for the distribution of the 
company’s statutory deposit of $300,000 
par value of securities. 

Superintendent Pink has been assisted 
in this liquidation by Max A. Jameson, 
assistant special deputy superintendent 
in charge of the liquidation bureau at 
111 John Street, New York, and Ed- 
mund B. Ganlev as attorney. 
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Associated Companies of San Francisco 


Show Healthy Improvement In 1935 


C. W. Fellows, president of Associated 
Insurance Fund, Inc., and its subsidiaries, 
Associated Indemnity and Associated Fire 
& Marine has recently released the report 
for the calendar year 1935. The report 
shows a total gain for the year, including 
market appreciation of securities owned, 
of $567,371 or $1.53 per share on the stock 
in the hands of the public but considers 
only the operating and other income, in- 
cluding profits actually taken on securities 
sold, as representing earnings. On this 
basis the earnings are exhibited as 52 
cents per share, from which an_ initial 
dividend of 10 cents was declared last 
December and paid in January, 1936. The 
expectation is a like payment to stock- 
holders in July, 1936. After deducting 
the dividend declared, liquidating value 
per share is stated as $8.47, an increase 
of $3.67 per share since the low point at 
April 30, 1933, when this figure was $4.80. 

The principal subsidiary, Associated In- 
demnity, gained substantially in assets and 
surplus and a moderate increase (about 
5%) in net premiums written. Admitted 
assets increased 14% to a total of $4,420,- 


681 and surplus (actual market basis), 
45% to a total of $1,176,284. Bonds and 
cash represent 63% of total .investments 
and the ratio of assets to all liabilities 
is 162%. 

Associated Fire & Marine also gained 
appreciably in assets and surplus. The 
latter (actual market basis) increased over 
26%. A combined statement of these two 
insurance companies shows total admitted 
assets at December 31, 1935, of $5,017,082 
and surplus to policyholders of $2,225,881, 
with all securities carried at actual mar- 
ket values. 

In his comment on the year’s results, 
President Fellows states that automobile 
liability continued to present the most 
troublesome problem; that the volume of 
that line was deliberately reduced in 1935, 
and that this curtailment in writings was 
replaced by profitable business to morc 
than offset the reduction. After reason- 
able allowance for reserve equities, the 
two insurance companies show a moderate 
gain from underwriting and very sub- 
stantial earnings from investments, with- 
out taking into account the heavy increases 
in the insurance portfolio value. 














E. H. BOLES, President + 


Other Admitted Assets.... 
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Casualty, C Fidelity and Surety ( 


GENERAL 


W. W. GREENE, Vice-President and Secretary 


REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK + 200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
ROBERT B. CROFTON, Vice-President 


E. A. EVANS, Vice-President * 


Condensed Financial Statement, December 31, 1935 


Premiums in course of collection (not over 90 days due).........++++++: 


Accrued Interest......... ; 


Acsets 

ee tae TS NE CIEE 6 o-o.s 6 a 6 0 cnc avdccecsscsssescaseeesesasesizncse @ SR Ree 
Investments: 

ree deteicaaewele awk eane ipa bie oats ie ee weeee++$5,001,386.40 

Preferred Stocks......... Lio ua waea bere al aie 527,300.00 

CIN ok cc wdcul eens sedenane ence sian walataie 3,562,840.00 

North Star Insurance Co. Stock....... ceca wa gees conven ~ RRO7AS8.82 

MOStBORe LOEKS. 2c cc cccccccvccccscccressceccense : 194,583.33 

TRGNE BOMIG. occ ciciccs spi otitis te aed te dala nace gnptoniaie 308,000.00 


Liabilities 


Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses..... 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums.... 


Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities....... 
Capital Stock. .......5 FE Sah ge EIS: SRE 8 


SOTBEBS so cc csceccccovnsccsesece phate wekwe 


Surplus to Policyholders..............e000- 
PE Rink a cates baeoadeennnenamematacny 


Bonds and stocks owned are valued in accordance. with requirements of the New York Insurance Department. On the basis of December 
31, 1935 market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, this Company's Total Admitted Assets would be increased to $12,197 ,145.23 
and Surplus to $3,206,031.11. e Securities carried at $830,096.81 in the above statement are deposited as required by law 


10,741,242.94 
640,169.67 
51,115.14 
156,793.67 


$12,078,617.87 


$ 5,512,635.23 
1,988,289.57 
490,189.32 


4,087,503.75 
$12,078,617.87 
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National 


Three Day Congress in ine York 


(Continued from 


can be better spent by selling the need 
for the protection. , 
Mr. Keucher stressed that it is pos- 


sible for the average man to sustain a 


loss of more than $80,000, based on his 
average life expectancy of thirty-onc 
vears times his annual income of $2,600, 
not counting medical expense. It doesn’t 
make sense that he should neglect to 
protect himself against a loss of this na- 
ture. If his home, his automobile, his 
legal liability, are all protected by in- 
surance, it certainly doesn’t make scnse 





LESLIE W. WINSLOW, 
Chairman of N. Y. Educational 


Commttee 


that the most personal and important 
thing of all—his income—should be com- 
pletely overlooked. 

Drawing a comparison between motor 
car insurance and income protection the 
speaker maintained that “it is cheaper 
to repair a car than to repair the owner. 
He said: 


“For example, the cost of a broken axle would 
be, let’s say, $20. The cost of a broken ankle 
can run fifty times this amount. As a matter 
of actual fact, we paid a claimant in Ocean 
City, N. J., $1,100 repair bills for a broken 
ankle. Furthermore, this did not entirely take 
care of the medical bills, as the limit of $1,000 
medical expense covered was used up and the 
man was still under treatment at the time our 
final settlement was made. The extra $100 was 
by way of a bonus for breaking his leg.” 

Admittedly the depression was the ca- 
tastrophe which came closest to break- 
ing the morale and spirit of the Ameri- 
can people, but Mr. Keucher said many 
people have recovered from it and se- 
cured work. However, if a man is total- 
iv and permanently disabled by an acci- 
dent, he and his family are then faced 
with permanent loss of job and income. 
If he has been foresighted enough to 
protect himself with income insurance, 
n the event of total and permanent dis- 
ability, he will then be able to continue 
to provide the necessities of life. 


Medical Reimbursement a Great Stride 


Turning his attention to medical re- 
imburse ment, the spea\er hailed it as 
“one of the greatest forward strides in 
our business,” covering as it does any 
medical expense occasioned by an acci- 
dent. He tells agents and assureds that 
unless medical reimbursement is  pur- 
chased in addition to weekly indemnity, 
the assured is really carrving deductible 
accident insurance in that the expenses 
of his accident must be deducted from 
the amount he collects. He believes it 
is also the first satisfactory policy for 
women, especially housewives. 

In closing he said that if the average 
agent or broker will intelligently select 


and solicit his clientele he will be agree- 
ably surprised by the results from even 
a few solicitations each week. 


d, the best of them being those with 
agent does business every day. 
And to neglect to tell them about both 


bursement just doesn’t make 


T. W. Sweeney Full of Ideas 
Thomas W. Sweeney of H. 





President of N. Y. Accident & 


was full of ideas. 
broker he offered these suggestions: 

insurance to principals 
lems for ‘employers, 
This was pioneering in an ‘Gamumineed 


jan to insure important employes of a 


a ‘their, continuing his" "salary 


is that companies 


suggestions to company men present: 


which is ining. 
Consider reducing the number of special 


for e roe company, 


stricted ees = ata moe | premium. 
further urged simplify- 


He called it difficult for brokers 
understand and i i 
have to check their rates. 
rating, used frequently now, 


said uses of accident 
insurance should be depicted in a mod- 
assured rather than 
particular policy. 


should be devoted to developing special 
needs for accident insurance 


life companies do; urged that contingent 


in part in lump 


over a period of a vear 
t day’s ee ag closed with a 


skit ‘by William Kick, Century 











Hotel Astor Banquet 

The producers’ banquet staged last 
night at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
in tribute to those qualifying with at 
least five new and acceptable accident 
and health “apps” this month, proved 
a success. John S. Turn, Aetna Affi- 
liated Companics, was toastmaster; 
scheduled chief speakers, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Louis H. Pink 
and Police Commissioner Lewis J. 
Valentine. The top executives of 
many of the casualty companies were 
on the dais, a tribute to the work of 
he New York educational committee 
in building up and sustaining the in- 
terest in the National Week. 


Indemnity, the salesman, and Louis D. 
Muller, head of his own agency, as the 
prospect, which tied in with the showing 
of the gripping “Remember Jimmy” film 
of the Fireman’s Fund Group. 
Tuesday and Wednesday Szssions 
W. F. White, Royal, Eagle and Globe 
Indemnity companies, immediate past 
president, New York A. & H. Club, 
started off the Tuesday session with 
plenty of helpful sales suggestions for 
the producer. He’s a great believer in 
the prestige and background of accident 
insurance and he never talks about it 
without pointing to its importance to the 
business as a whole. Victor Beinfield, 
group disability manager, Commercial 
Casualty, got a big hand as one of the 
large accident producers in the country 
and he inspirationally hit the highspots 
of his own career. He indicated how he 
had achieved success by hard work, con- 
centration on personal production and 


conservation of physical strength. Other 


production talks. to be reviewed next 
week, were by Edward H. O’Connor, U. 
S. Casualty; Arthur Goerlich, secretary, 
Bronx Insurance Men’s_ Association; 
Harry G. Helm, Glens Falls Indemnity ; 
and Saul Kornreich, large personal pro- 
ducer. 

On Wednesday the speakers included 
Ray L. Hills, Great American Indemnity ; 
Bernhard Stern, president, Brooklyn 
Brokers Association; Andrew J. Mount- 
rey, Standard Surety; William Otis 
Badger, attorney; Armand Sommer, 
Continental Casualty; Charles Bellinger, 


A. G H. Week Obs ervance 





HAROLD R. GORDON, 
Chairman of Nat’l Committee 


W. L. Perrin & Son, general agents jy 
Ne w York: Richard V. Goodwin, Fir. 
man’s Fund Indemnity; C. A. Reynolds 
Employers’ Liability; | eb R. Garrett 
National Casualty, and Sam Rosan, agen- 
cy supervisor, Union Central, who is 
president of the Independent Broker: 
\ssociation. Their addresses will be re- 
viewed next week. 
Participating Companies 

The participating companies in_ the 
New York City campaign are as follows 
_ Aetna Life, Century Indemnity, Commercia 
Casualty, Connecticut General Life, Connecticut 
Casualty, Eagle Indemnity, Employers’ Liability 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, General Accident, 
Globe Indemnity, Great American Indemnity, 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, Indemnity In 
surance Co. of North America, London Gus 
antee & Accident, London & Lancashire Indem 
nity, Maryland Casualty, Massachusetts Bond 
ing, Massachusetts Indemnity, Metropolitan Cas 
ualty, National Casualty, New Amsterdam Ca 
ualty, Norwich Union Indemnity, North Amer 
ican Accident, Ocean Accident & Guarantee, 
Phoenix Indemnity, Preferred Accident, Roya 
Indemnity, Standard Accident, Standard Surety 
& Casualty. United States Casualty and United 
States F. & G 

The agencies are L. D. Muller Agency ani 
W. L. Perrin & Son. 


« Company Executives Participate In 


N. Y. Sales Congress Program 


Casualty company managers along 
William Street and several top execu- 
tives showed their interest in the Na- 
tional Week movement by active par- 
ticipation in the sales congress sessions. 
Among them were George Goodwin, sec- 
retary, Connecticut General Life, and 
chairman, underwriting committee of the 
Bureau of Personal A. & H. Underwrit- 
ers; Edson S. Lott, board chairman, 
United States Casualty, who was a pi- 
oneer “star” salesman upstate of the 
line; Thomas J. Grahame, vice-presi- 
dent, Globe Indemnity; John S. Turn, 
vice-president, Actna Affiliated Compa- 
nies; Flovd N. Dull, vice-president, Con- 
tinental Casualty, and Richard V. Good- 
win, vice-president, Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity. 

Goodwin on Technique 

George Goodwin, who came down from 
Hartford on Monday for the sessions, 
was appreciatively introduced by A. P. 
Woodward of Goulden, Woodward, Cook 
& Gudeon, New York general agents of 
the Connecticut General. Mr. Goodwin 
spoke on how best to iinprove selling 
and underwriting technique. He noted 
a marked increase in volume in the past 
ten vears and said that 1935 showed 
record of achievement “of which we may 
well be proud.” Premiums produced by 
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stock companies last year were $19; 
000,000. 

He was glad to say that the days of 
multiplicity of policy forms, frills, trick 
clauses, are over. They were confusing 
to both agents and public as the basi 
coverage to protect incomes was lost 
sight of in the race to get out new 
forms. 

He credited the standardization pro 
gram of the Bureau with having help- 
fully reduced the number of policies and 
simplified phraseology. But he said there 
is still opportunity ahead in years to 
come for original work to be done. 

Mr. Goodwin liked the definitions 
“purveyors of social security’ — and 
“protectors of earning capacity, ” as ap 
plied to accident insurance salesmen. He 
said that the present selling trend is to 
get away from the “package” appeal 
which was productive of high lapses. I 
is being replaced by the programming 
idea. fitting the policy to the needs, 
which is not only stimulating to mort 
sales and easier renewals but caitses 
fe wer japse Ss, 

He explained why the modern form? 
medical reimbursement accident polit! 
met the needs of the client, and how thi 
type of policy can now be furnished # 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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a 
y. 8. F. & G. BIG QUARTER 


+ Income Broke All Records for Any 
jnitial Quarter of Company; Loss 
Ratio Decreased 11% 

Benefiting from a sharp reduction in 
its loss ratio, a further decrease in op- 
wating expenses and an expansion in 
the volume of business written, it was 
indicated late last week that the United 


states F. & G, has had one of the best 
frst quarters in its history. . 

Net premiums totaled approximately 
$400,000 as compared with about 
990,000 for the corresponding period 
igst year, and net income broke all rec- 
ords for any initial quarter, increasing 
nearly $1,000,000 above the total for the 
equivalent 1935 period. It is understood 
that the loss ratio decreased about 11%. 
After setting aside a large special re- 
serve to take care of any possible de- 
preciation in its holdings of stocks and 
amortized bonds, the company increased 
iis surplus to policyholders substantially. 
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Hear Executives 


(Continued from Page 50) 
various combinations to fit needs. Above 


IN, all he urged that the prospect file be 

nittee kept up to date; that those unable to 
pay be eliminated from it, and that 

agents in fF while quantity was desirable quality of 

win, Fire. production should come first. 

Reynolds Messrs. Lott and Turn 


8. Garrett 
San, agen- 


Edson S. Lott, U. S. Casualty chair- 
man, frankly said that he knew of no 


‘ — iF prescription which would make a man a 
il — salesman “if you haven’t energy to do 
WHI De re it yourself.” His motto is “Keep ever- 


lastingly at it” to reach success but in- 
es telligent study is needed too. “Accident 
insurance doesn’t have to be sold only 
by specialists,” he said, “as I know noth- 
ing about the line which makes me think 
it is dificult to understand. Mr. Lott 
was introduced by Edward H. O’Connor, 


Sin the 
iS follows 
Commercia 
Connecticy: 
rs’ Liability 
il Accident, 


had just returned from a speaking trip 
to the mid-west. 

John S. Turn, vice-president, Aetna 
Affiliated Companies, looks for accident 
and sickness to become again a major 
line and to produce the largest premium 
volume. He gave several reasons for this 
opinion. Figures indicate that competi- 
tion with mutual companies is less in A. 
& H. business than in any other line. 
There is no other line where there is a 
larger commission return on the pre- 
mium dollar. It has the lowest lapse 
rate of any line written in his company. 
While life companies have discontinued 
writing disability removing that competi- 
tion, disability itself has not stopped evi- 
denced by the 3%,400 auto deaths in 1935, 
and 9,100,000 injuries. Large brokers, he 
said, admit that there is a ready acci- 
dent insurance market for the man who 
is qualified to present the coverage prop- 
erly. Mr. Turn is a firm believer that 
if health insurance were written on a 
deductible basis with two weeks waiting 
period, rates could be established. 


Messrs. Grahame, Dull and Goodwin 


T. J. Grahame, Globe Indemnity, said 
that last year 5.98% of all casualty-sure- 
ty business written was in the accident 
line, 2.16% in health, and $30,000,000 in 
commissions were earned. He asked: 
“Did you obtain your portion thereof.” 
He recommended pushing medical reim- 
bursement and the special low cost med- 
ical expense policy now available to 
members of assured’s family. “Partners 
may be insured and the benefits in case 
of death or disability made payable to 


the partnership,” he suggested, “and 
when selling auto insurance for your 
client’s protection against damage to 


members of the public. you should get 
him to protect himself.” 

Floyd N. Dull, Continental Casualty, 
called accident insurance a necessary ad- 
junct to life insurance “if buyer is sold 
what he needs rather than what you 
think he needs.” He praised the popu- 
larizing of accident insurance by the Na- 





Phila. and Chicago 


Highspots in the National Week 
observance in Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago participated in by hundreds of 
producers in both cities, are reviewed 
on Page 13 of this issue. Philadel- 

| phians started off with a luncheon, 
attended by 200 including some thirty 
press men. At the Chicago “break- 
fast” the first prize letter contest 
winner, D. I. Silverman, received his 
award; guest speaker was E. J. Scho- 
| field. Nearly 500 attended. 


| 
| 








MASS. BONDING’S CONTEST 


The Massachusetts Bonding launched 
April 20 a merchandise award campaign 
in connection with A. & H. Week, to 
run until July 19. It is open to all com- 
mercial department accident and health 
producers. 


so capitalizing on missionary work done 
1936 might be designated as Accident & 
Health Year. He thought the “68” but- 
ton idea excellent. Greater standardiza- 
tion of policy forms is coming, he pre- 
dicted, “but for the present let’s get be- 
hind and push what we have.” 

Richard V. Goodwin, Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity, said that personally he was 
a fundamentalist on accident and health 
insurance. It is difficult for him to en- 
thuse about special forms and _ riders, 
double and triple indemnity, and most of 
the other frills. He believes that poli- 
cies should be written and sold on the 
basis of the assured’s actual needs with- 
out differentiation as to where, why or 
when he gets hurt. Then, in case of an 
accident, he will not be disappointed in 
payments received, and will not be un- 
der-insured. 

The broker starting out to sell a few 
specialty contracts is “starting at the 
wrong place in the picture,” he said. 
He should first learn the A.B.C.’s of ac- 
cident and health. 








United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co, 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 











Harry V. Upington 
(Brought Forward from Page 54) 
to New York where he is again under 
Mr. Upington’s wing, and Arthur Se- 
vrave-Daly, now ‘production manager in 
the New York office of the Maryland 
Casualty. 

\ valuable phase of Manager Uping- 
ton’s training of young men is the spe- 
cial agent’s he has 
ducted for the past years. It 
has become a Saturday morning institu- 
tion with him, and today there are some 
m <. 
metropolitan New York department who 
him. It helps to 


keep his own viewpoint fresh and gives 


which con- 


twenty 


schoc )] 


twenty special agents in the F. 


meet regularly with 
his young men the benefit of a veteran’s 
knowledge of production and underwrit- 
ing procedure from the F. & C. angle. 

To any new manager coming fresh 
to New York City as he did in 1930 Mr. 
Upington would recommend most force- 
fully an immediate connection with the 
Casualty Managers Association of New 
York. “It is the easiest and best way 
to become acquainted here,” he says, 
reminiscently looking back on his own 
experience. He fell in luck because by 


the rotating method it was his com- 
pany’s turn to take the chairmanship in 
his second year in New York, and 
through the new contacts thus made 


Harry V. Upington added to an already 
large group of friends both for himself 
and for the Fidelity & Casualty. 









































Indemnity, | is accident department manager, who tional Week movement, and said that in 
— Tn —_— — = ” = 
hice ale 
Setts Bond 
politan Cas 
erdam (Cas 
orth Amer 
Guarantee, 
oo SEABOARD SURETY COMPANY 
lard Surety 
and United 
hgency sal . 80 John St., New York, N. Y. 
7 FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
Condensed Financial Statement—March 31, 1936. 
ram ASSETS 
Cash $ 339,829.18 
re $13), *Bonds and Stocks 2,707,291.02 
_ days of Premiums in course of collection (under 90 days) 282,423.14 
a Accrued Interest 18,790.33 
he basic Other assets 53,518.30 
was lost 
out a TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS $3,401,851.97 
ion pfo- 
ng. help LIABILITIES 
ry Reserve for Unearned Premiums $ 586,750.00 
” 
we yn Reserve for Losses and Loss Expenses 471,982.00 
mt Reserve for Commissions payable 75,000.00 
ons, 
ang Reserve for Taxes, etc. 50,000.00 
"as rf Voluntary Reserve —— 180,000.00 
. He 
nd ist Capital $1,000,000.00 
appa Surplus 1,038,119.97 2,038,119.97 
DSes. : 
a TOTAL LIABILITIES $3,401,851.97 
Oo more 
caltses *Bonds and Stocks are valued on New York Insurance Valuation basis. On basis of March 31st, 1936 market quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, 
f ; this Company’s total assets would be increased to $3,435,794.95 and surplus to $1,072,062.95. 
"ae Securities carried at $296,595.02 in the above statement are deposited for pu rposes required by law. 
ow this 
shed i —__ 
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Indemnity 


Insurance Co. 
OF 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


CASUALTY 
FIDELITY 
SURETY 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 


Unquestioned Financial 
Stability « Unique, Con- 
venient Policies « Com- 
plete, Efficient Service 


All Modern Coverages 


Combination Automobile 
Policy, Combination Resi- 
dence Policy and Complete 
Golfer’s Policy issued jointly 


with allied fire companies. 


National 


A. 





& H. Week Observance 





Winning A.&H. Letter by Blind Man 


David I. Silverman’s Fine Endorsement of Disability; Mrs. W. 
E. Berry, 2nd Prize Winner, Found Insurance 
Savior in Depression Depths 


The remarkable inspirational story of 
disability insurance protection 
meant to David I. Silverman of Chicago, 
Mutual Life policyholder, who 
almost totally blind at twenty- 
years old, won for him first prize 


what 


Pacific 
became 
nine 
in the prize letter contest conducted by 
the general committee for 1936 National 
Accident & Health Week. Out of the 
1,200 letters submitted by accident and 
health policyholders countrywide on the 
subject “What My Accident or Disabil- 
ity Policy Means to Me,” Mr. Silverman’s 
letter as follows was adjudged the best: 


To be almost totally blind at twenty- 
nine is a tragic condition and in my case 
would be unbearable if it were not for 
the one ray of light that comes from my 
disability insurance. 

When I say my disability insurance 
has meant the difference between total 
misery and a feeling of security and op- 
timism, I am expressing my appreciation 
inadequately. It has given me the cour- 
age to fight back; it has bolstered my 
morale; it has provided the food, the 
rent, and the other necessities of life 
for my family and for me. It has en- 
abled me to secure the proper medical 
attention, and to renew the hope that 
I may recover. 


Told No One At First 


When I bought my disability policy 
at age twenty-cight, I was married, had 
a good position, and everything seemed 
right with the world. It was in Janu- 
ary of 1935 that I began to notice a blur- 
ring of the vision in my left eye. The 
condition grew worse and then the right 
eye was affected. However, I did not 
consult a doctor, nor did I mention my 
condition at home, because we were ex- 
pecting our first child in March and I 
did not want to upset my wife at that 
critical time. 

On March 7, 1935, my wife gave birth 
to a fine baby boy. As yet I had done 
nothing about my eyes, which were 
growing steadily worse, and on March 
27, one week after my wife and the baby 
came home from the hospital, I became 
practically blind and had to stop work. 

The firm for which I was working 
stopped paying me three weeks after I 
became disabled. What money I had in 
the bank has all been spent for doctors’ 
and hospital bills, and the only income 
we have is the $130 we are recciving each 
month from my policy. In addition, my 


premiums are waived and my life insur- 
ance continues in force. 

The value of my disability insurance 
to me and to my family is inestimable. 
Enough cannot be said about the fine 
manner in which the companies and the 
agents have handled my claim. I never 
lose an opportunitv to tell people about 
my insurance and what it has meant to 
me. I sincerely believe that no individ- 
ual can afford to be without a well 
planned program of disability coverage. 


Kept Up A. & H. Policies Despite 


Depression 
Mrs. William E. Berry of Oskaloosa, 
North American Accident policyholder, 


whose letter won the second prize, tells 
how she and her husband courageously 
struggled through depression days with 
their insurance intact and the friend in 
need it proved to be when the unexpect- 
ed occurred: 


It was at the very bottom of the de- 
pression for us. Will’s salary, always 
a modest one, had been cut until it bare- 
ly provided a living. Our clothes were 
a bit shabby, our food plain, and we had 
learned to forego the small luxuries 
which we had formerly enjoyed. But 
somehow we managed to keep up our 
accident and disability insurance, realiz- 
ing how “sunk” we’d be in the face of 
some special emergency. 

“No, we'll keep up both our policies,” 
said Will firmly, when I suggested that 
we might get along without mine. 
‘Housekeeping has its hazards, too,” he 
added thoughtfully. How right circum- 
stances proved Will to be. 

Spring found me struggling with the 
house cleaning single-handed while car- 
ing for two active youngsters, both at 
the mischievous age. I was on the step- 
ladder cleaning the walls of the living- 
room when a howl from two-year-old 
Billy startled me into sudden descent. 
In my haste, my foot slipped and down 
went the step- -ladder and I with a sick- 
ening crash. Even before the pain from 
my fractured foot turned me faint and 
unconscious, terrifying thoughts of hos- 
pital and doctor’s and nurse’s bills and 
of my neglected babies raced through 
my mind. 

But the medical bills and the wages 
of the competent woman who cared for 
me and the babies during those tedious 


wecks while the delicate bones were 
mending were paid, and all without 
worry to me and Will by my blessed 


accident insurance. Will’s meagre salary 
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After the National Week 
. . - « « INSPECTIONS | 





We’ve all rushed around for busi. 
ness during the past few weeks so as 
to make a creditable production show. 
ing during the April 20-25 period, 


Now comes the “clean-up” period 
when Accurate’s facilities as accident 
and health inspection specialists may 
be helpful to you. A thorough-going 
inspection may avoid an unprofitable 
experience on what now looks like a 
good line. 


ACCURATE 


INSURANCE SERVICE BUREAU | 
Arthur G. Fitzgerald, President 
1 Madison Ave. New York City 
Telephone: AShland 4-4825 











wasn’t drained by it and worry did not 
haunt my days of convalescence. 

“So,” said Will, one evening when | 
was well again and we were alone, “was 
| right or was I wrong when I said ac- 
cident insurance is needed by wives as 
well as by men?” 

“Will, you are always right and all 
husbands are always right when they in- 
sist upon accident and disability insur- 
ance (no matter how deep the depres- 
sion) for every member of the family.” 


A. & H. WEEK ‘RADIO TIEUPS 
Broadcast Programs From Los Angeles, 

Philadelphia and Nashville; Occidental 

and National L. & A. Active 

Radio programs during the April 20-25 
National Accident & Health Week period 
included the following: 

Station KFI—Los Angeles : The Occi- 
dental Life, in connection with their 
radio program entitled “Winning the 
West,” issued an attractively worded 
commercial announcement featuring the 
National Week’s observance on the eve- 
nings of April 15 and 22. The broad- 
cast came over the Pacific Coast net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Co. 
and was carried, in addition to Station 
KFI, through station KPO at San Fran- 
cisco, and stations at Portland, Seattle, 
and Spokane. 

Station WFIL—Philadelphia: The pro- 
ceedings of “Accident and Health Day,’ 
Monday, April 20, were broadcasted na- 
tionally throug h Station WFIL at Phila- 
delphia. The program was sponsored by 
the Philadelphia Accident & Health Club 
and was the official opening of 1936 Ac- 
cident & Health Insurance Week in that 
city. 

Station WSM—Nashville: The Ne 
tional Life & Accident is presenting 4 
program on Accident & Health Insur- 
ance Week this evening, at 9:30 P. M, 


central standard Time. The broadcast 
will be over station WSM, 650 kilo- 
cycles. 


H. AL REISS. HONORED 

H. A. Reiss, assistant superintendent 
of agencies of the American Surety, was 
the guest of honor at a luncheon gives in 
the executives’ lunchroom recently i 
observance of his completion of that 
five years of service with the compaty. 

President Lafrentz complimented Mr 
Reiss upon his long and loyal servite, 
and presented him with an elaborate ai- 
niversary cake, artistically and appropri 
ately inscribed in frosting. Mr. Reiss et 
tered the company’s employ in 1901 # 
an office boy. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








The Connecticut General has just pub- 
ished a new accident insurance sales 
and rate manual which approaches the 
sibject from a “how best to sell it” 
angle so that the average agent or 
poker will have no difficulty in fitting 
contracts “hand-tailored to meet needs.” 
This is the central theme of this com- 
pany’s sales program and the factors in 
back of it were presented this week in 
New York City by Kent S. Kirkby, 
qgency supervisor at the sales congress 

° 4 e . y ° ° 
held in connection with National Acci- 
dent & Health Week. Mr. Kirkby is 
chiefly responsible for the new style 
and makeup of the rate manual. As 
agency supervisor he spends most of his 
ime visiting agencies, and he has been 
highly successful in helping the producer 
to promote the sale of accident insur- 
ance. The clear, terse style which he 
yses in both platform speaking and writ- 
ing is probably due to his early news- 
paper work. He came to the Connecti- 
cut General in January, 1919; started 
in the agency statistics department, later 
became head of that department, then 
hit his stride in production work among 
agents. 

First Set Up Expense Fund 

One of the chief points given in the 
new manual is that an accident insur- 
ance program should be accurately 
fitted to the insured’s own particular 
needs. For example, eliminating the 
death payment if the client has ade- 
quately taken care of his needs in that 
respect through life insurance, will en- 
able him to get, for the same money, 
40% more income while laid up. 

He explains: “The way we go about 
fitting accident insurance to a man's 
needs is to set up first an expense fund, 
say of $500 or $1,000 or so, some amount 
that is reasonably adequate, for the pur- 
pose of meeting all necessary costs of 
medical, surgical, hospital, and nursing 
treatment. And if that is all you need, 
that is all in the world that you ever 
need to buy. But, of course, if you also 
need income while laid up, you can get it 
too, in such amount as you may re- 
quire. Similarly, if you need it, you can 
get death payment, the amount being 

: ; 5 
determined by your own requirements.” 
The prospect should then be told: 
“You can buy just so much of each 
one of these three, expense fund, income 
while unable to work, and death pay- 

’ 
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ment, as you may need adequately to 
meet your own particular requirements.” 
Continuing Mr. Kirkby says: “The 
needs of most people with whom we do 
business fall into one of four niain 
Sroups. Some need the expense fund 
only, some need income with it, some 
need death payment with it, and some 
need the expense fund with both in- 
come and death payment. Properly, 
then, there are specialized contracts de- 








HOST TO EMPLOYES 

The Manufacturers’ Casualty was host 
to its employes last Saturday at a ban- 
quet held at the Manufacturers Club, 
Philadelphia. Morris Burton of the un- 
derwriting staff was the toastmaster. 

uring the dinner prizes were awarded 
to the winning teams and high scorers 
in the annual bowling tournament, held 
during the afternoon and in which the 
New York office competed. Dancing 
followed the banquet, which was at- 
tended by over one hundred and fifty 
members of the organization, 


Conn. General’s Accident Sales 
Program Told By Kent S. Kirkby 


signed to fit the needs of each of these 
groups.” 

Mr. Kirkby strongly urges that the 
producer in selling omit details as to 
technical features of policy coverage 
“which clutter up the picture.” People, 
he feels, are more interested in getting 
clear, non-technical, obvious reasons 
why they should buy. But the amount 
of the insurance will not be the same 
in any or all cases but in irregular 
amounts, hand-tailored to fit individual 
needs. 

In closing his talk Mr. Kirkby hit a 
new note when he asked as to how 
many in the audience had had their own 
accident insurance coverage reviewed 
recently. With their own houses in or- 
der, he pointed out, they could sell to 
oth rs that much more intelligently. 














By FRANK G. MORRIS 
President, Standard Surety & Casualty 


Equity 

There are some things in life that are collectors he brings things home that he 

deep rooted. can never use. 
Belief But when he takes your watch, he 
: on 5 : leaves in its place one of his own treas- 
that in all fair transactions both sides ures. It may be worthless in our poor 
must profit. eyes—a stone, a piece of bark, a root; 

Consider the western trade rat, but that is only because of our failure to 
appreciate his standard of values. 

The trade rat feels it incumbent upon 
himself to make restitution, or substitu- 
tion, and he is always careful to leave 
just as many bits of sticks or leaves as 
table spoons he carries away. 


Equity is one of them. Justice. 


Graceful little fellow, slate gray, bushy 
tail, bright beady cyes, sharp nose, squir- 
rel-like in appearance. He possesses a 
genuine respect for property and a real 
sense of equity. 


Bright objects attract him. He'll drag We too, believe in Equity— 
away your watch or pocket knife, a coin, . . . but our standard of values will 
or matchbox. What in the world he conform to yours. We believe that in 
wants with them no one will ever know. all fair transactions both sides must 


He’s a collector by instinct. Like most profit. 
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HARRY V. UPINGTON 


Resident Manager in Greater New York, 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. 
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Harry V. Upington, lover of music and 
past master of the culinary art, for the 
past five years metropolitan manager of 
the Fidelity & Casualty, is rated along 
William Strect as a sagacious casualty 
manager of professional mien and with a 


quiet Irish sense of humor. He has 
served the F. & C. in many cities during 
his nearly forty years with the com- 


along the line has made 
friends and built good will both for him- 
self and for the company. When he 
came to New York City to assume the 
metropolitan branch managership it was 
after a successful stay of eighteen years 
in Detroit as F. & C. resident manager. 
Detroiters still talk about the farewell 
dinner to him as one of the biggest in- 
surance affairs ever held in that city, 
attended by Ernest Sturm, chairman of 
the board, and other home office execu- 
tives. 

Upon his arrival here the insurance 
fraternity of William Street gave a 
friendly welcome to Mr. Upington, but 
he asked for no favors and expected no 
house-warming parties. He had a build- 
ing job to do and with characteristic di- 
rectness of purpose he pitched in with 
sleeves rolled up. His objective: to 
weed out loss producing lines and to put 
the metropolitan branch on a_ solid, 
profitable basis. He well realized that 
production would fall off for a time but 
the slump, if any, was only temporary. 
Repeating previous man agerial successes 
it wasn’t long before he was in his 
stride, and with able lieutenants, reor- 
ganization was well under way. Each 
year since then has shown increased 
voluine, close to $6,000,000 in premiums 
being produced last year by the branch, 
a sizeable volume anyway you look at it. 


pany, and all 


No High Pressure or Spectacular 
Methods 


other episodes in Mr. Up- 
which are to be here re- 
lated, have not been the result of good 
luck or happy circumstances. Hard, in- 
telligently planned work is largely the 
answer to his success but if asked to 
give in detail his success formula, Mr. 
Upington would probably be stumped for 
the proper answer. His methods of op- 
eration are peculiar to himself. Slow 
and deliberate in his actions he gives 
the impression to all outside appear- 
ances that he is doing very little active 
work. 3ut this is deceiving. Thor- 
oughly conversant with the casualty- 
surety business due to long experience 
he knows that the quickest way to ac- 
complish results is to make only the 
necessary moves in the right direction. 


This and 
ington’s career, 


\nd in so doing non-essentials and de- 
tails are passed by quickly. 
Close associates say that he has an 


uncanny faculty of producing a large 
volume of desirable business for his 
company but his methods in so doing 
have never been high pressure or spec- 
tacular. His is the more human, per- 
sonal touch. There has never been an 
assured so small that he would not give 
his undivided, considerate attention 
while the large assured usually gets so 
expertly serviced that he perhaps feels 
that he is the only client in the office. 
In his dealings with his employes the 
touch of humanity is also uppermost— 
always a willingness to listen to their 
personal difficulties or, in case of illness, 
a sympathetic feeling and an open purse. 
He creates in their minds the conviction 


that with him their interests are abso- 
lutely inviolate. 
However, as an old Detroit friend 


Upington is a stickler for 
discipline. He required the entire staff 
from assistant resident manager down 
the line to put in full time on company 
business. He has never tolerated drones 

in other words, has had the faculty 
of keeping an organization on its toes. 
This is proved by the fact that the busi- 
ness of Detroit branch increased sub- 
stantially each year and when he was 
promoted to his present post it did an- 
nually more than $1,000,000 in premiums. 

Stickler for Rate Observance 

Mr. Upington has always stood like 
a rock against violation of conference 
rules and regulations. He fathered no 
cutting of manual rates. And notwith- 
standing the fact that rice cutting in 
Detroit was prevalent for many years 
his slogan was: the company cannot pay 
its just obligations unless it is making 
money and it cannot make money meet- 
ing ruinous competition. Such an atti- 
tude has brought its own reward. Mr. 
Upington is regarded in New York to- 
day as one of the stalwart members of 
local insurance associations just as in 
Detroit he was selected to serve as 
president of each of the state and local 
associations. 

Graciousness as a Host 

The other side of the Upington per- 
sonality is his graciousness as a host in 
his own home. His culinary art is no 
less perfected than his insurance under- 
writing technique. A _ bachelor, he is 


points out, Mr. 


never happier than when he is enter- 
taining a group of good fellows, and 
who of his friends here in New York 
can ever forget the Christmas parties 
staged so expertly by this genial host. 
His specialties are steak, chops and 
game birds, and many times he has 


cooked a dinner for eight or ten fellows 
on short notice which would be the envy 
of many a chef de cuisine. His cooking, 
he will tell you, really came about be- 
cause on a camping trip years ago he 
preferred the nots and pans to doing 
house-work. When camp duties were 
delegated he indicated his choice in no 
uncertain words—and a cook he has 
been ever since. 
Violinist and Orchestra Leader 

Music has also been one of Mr. Up- 
ington’s chief interests, a love which he 
inherited from his mother, who was a 
talented pianist and plaved the organ in 
one of the big churches in New Rochelle, 
N. Y., where the Upingtons lived when 
he was a youth. As a youngster he 
played the violin and one of the biggest 
thrills he ever got was at a concert when 
he rendered the Andante movement 
from Mendelssohn’s violin concerto. In 
his early days with the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty he got about $10 a week, which he 
found hardly enough, and so to add to 
the family income he spent his evenings 
as an orchestra leader. His musical con- 
tacts broadened and he found himself at 
one time directing two orchestras and 


two choral clubs in addition to giving 
violin lessons. Concert evenings at 
which his groups would put on operas 


were big events. He loved to prepare 
for them. But regretfully the musical 
side of his life was cut short due to busi- 


ness advancement, and Mr. Upington 
has never since had the time to resume 
it. 

It came about in this way. He had 





started his F. & C. career as an ac- 
countant’s assistant back in 1898 after a 
short time with a New Rochelle agency. 
While the work was enjoyable he felt 
that greater progress would be made in 
the agency department. So in 1900 he 
got his chance for active field work 
when Henry Crossley, then assistant 
secretary and superintendent of agents, 
transferred him to the job of auditing 
branch offices. This involved plenty of 
traveling which was just what Upington 
wanted. His territory included the en- 
tire United States east of the Rockies 
Not only did it broaden his insurance 
experience but gave him the desired op- 
portunity to see the country and meet 
* & C. producers. 


Nephew of Sir Thomas Upington 


Traveling, as a matter of fact, has al- 
ways run in the Upington family. His 
earliest memories are of his relatives in 
South Africa, his uncle there being ‘Sir 
ee Upington, prime minister of 
Cape Colony who had been knighted at 
the time of Queen Victoria’s silver jubi- 
lee. Sir Thomas was attorney general 
in the great Cecil Rhodes’ cabinet, and 
there is a town of Upington in South 
Africa named after him. 

In his early ’teens Mr. Upington’s 
family had come over from their native 
Cork, Ireland, to this country arriving 
in New York just in time for the bliz- 
zard of 1888. That had been the extent 
of his traveling up to his first F. & C. 
field trip. He therefore entered zestful- 
ly into his new work, making a field trip 
annually through the South and Mid- 
west. Friendly and sociable he made 
many friends including James R. Milli- 
kan, Cincinnati general agent of the 
company, who is today one of the “old 
reliables” of the F. & C. in the field, 
and the late Frank E. Delaney of Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr. Delaney, who took quite a liking 
to young Upington, urged him to give 
up auditing for special agency work. 
Upington was agreeable to the change 
but Mr. Crossley, his home office boss, 
protested. “He’s too good an auditor to 
lose,” he said. It ended with Upington 
resigning as a salaried traveling auditor 
to take the proffered Milwaukee position 
on a drawing account. He started off 
selling accident insurance from door to 
door, found he had a natural aptitude 
for selling, and in his first year he ex- 
ceeded his quota. As he gained in sales 
knowledge his record got better and 
better, and so he was the logical choice 
to run a newly opened St. Paul office, 
established as a branch of the Milwau- 
kee office. But he had hardlv got under 
way in this his first managerial work 
when a wire came from Mr. Crossley to 
“report back to New York at once.” 


Promoted to Home Office Post 

» <r. Upington’s first fear that he was 
in for a censoring changed to pleasure 
when he was told that in recognition of 
good work under Mr. Delaney he was 
to be supervising special agent under 
home office direction. And his first as- 
signment to open a new office for the 
company in Montreal gave him a chance 
to see more of the countrv. When he 
again returned to New York it was to 
fill a still higher post, assistant super- 
intendent of agents. Later his boss and 
friend, Mr. Crossley, had to go to Ari- 
zona for his health and Mr. Upington 
became acting superintendent of agents. 

His pleasure knew no bounds when he 
found that he would work with George 
7 Seward, then president of the F. & 
.. Who was one of the outstanding cas- 
a executives of his day. One time 
United States minister to China, Mr. 
Seward was nephew of the great Wil- 
liam F. Seward of Abraham Lincoln’s 
cabinet. Under Mr. Seward’s tutelage 
young Upington matured rapidly in 
judgment and knowledge of the business. 
He learned to take a broad viewpoint on 
matters, profiting by Mr. Seward’s dis- 
dain for narrow-mindedness. 


His Good Work in Detroit 


Upon Mr. Seward’s death in 1911 
Robert J. Hillas assumed the presidency 
and in the new regime Upington was 
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HARRY V. 


UPINGTON, 
Cenial Host and Music Lo.er 


promised the first available branch of- 
fice managerial appointment. It was at 
his own suggestion that he was sent to 
Detroit in January, = to become co- 
manager with J. J. I Jenson, one of the 
oldtimers of the company who was in 
poor health. This partnership continued 
until Mr. Benson’s death, three years 
later. From then on until December, 
1930, Mr. Upington had full charge of 
the branch, handling all of Michigan 
and northern Indiana. 

His record in Detroit has not been 
forgotten by insurance men there. As 
the city grew in population and impor- 
tance as the center of the motor car in- 
dustry so the Fidelity & Casualty’s busi- 
ness expanded. Its annual premium 
volume was $165,000 when he arrived. 
When he left in 1929 the branch was in 
the $1,000,000 production class. Public 
spirited Mr. Upington took an active in- 
terest in association work and during 
his eighteen years in Detroit was presi- 
dent of the Michigan Casualty Under- 
writers Association for several terms; 
president of the Michigan Surety Asso- 
ciation, and of the Detroit Casualty As- 
sociation: 

Always abreast of new developments 
he interested himself in the new Indiana 
compensation law when it first became 
effective, and had charge of a “flying 
squadron” of experts who held them- 
selves ready to explain the new law to 
merchants and manufacturers. This type 
of missionary work paved the way for 
some big lines of insurance, and Mr. 
Upington became known as an expert 
at handling such business. 

The esteem with which he is held 
there is well expressed by Harris B. 
Carr, who succeeded him as_ Detroit 
manager, in the following: “Mr. Uping- 
ton in his many years as Detroit branch 
manager built it up to a most substan- 
tial premium volume. More important 
to him, however, I am sure, is not the 
premium figures nor the profit which 
was made on the volume he wrote, but 
the ‘fact that he built up and sent out 
sO many men who now hold responsible 
positions in the insurance field. Three 
men who worked under him became 
managers of other F. & C. branches 
(one is now a home office vice-presi- 
dent) and four others became managefs 
of branches of competing companies. 
Every one of those men must feel as 
[ do, a debt of gratitude toward him 
for his always friendly guidance and 
constructive advice.” 

Among Those Whom He Trained 


The list includes M. J. O’Brien, now 
vice-president of the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty, who was aacletuns manager in De- 
troit for a‘ time; C. Feldsmith, now 
with the | Facet Casualty as super- 
intendent of the Eastern surety depart- 
ment; E, L. Stephenson, who served in 
several managerial posts before coming 


(Turn Back to Page 51) 
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LL the men and women in your town need Accident Insurance. They 
know they do and they will buy with very little urging. 


wv selling them our Feature Accident Policy that need can be completely 
satisfied. $10,000 for loss of life, limbs or sight; $50 weekly as 
long as total disability lasts. All hospital, surgical, medical and nurse expenses 


up to $1,000. 
ENTURY’S Feature Accident policies are available at premiums ranging 
from $63.50 upward for men and from $72.50 upward for women 


according to occupation. 


You owe it to the people of your town to see that they buy Accident Insurance . . . Pay that 
obligation and it will pay you well in good will (and commissions). 





THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
ormt AETNA tire croup HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
































































ACCIDENT INSURANCE Is UNIVERSALLY NerEDED 
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Thirty- 
FEW years ago the prospects for Accident Insurance were limited «ype 
to wage earners. A large part of the population was not eligible Colli 
for the coverage. In 
Today, Accident policies can be sold to women as well as to men, en 
both employed and unemployed, between the ages of 16 and 59. Col 
Housewives and students are included among those who may now _— 
purchase Accident Insurance. 
Safety 
Fal 
Accident Insurance is universally needed and this need is met by 
‘ ee ° ‘ While 
Etna Accident policies designed to fit every requirement. The tna ie 
Ideal, Model, Capital and Life and Limb Accident policies, providing y ge 
full payment of hospital, medical and surgical expense up to the limits rigcs 
: the nee 
purchased, are especially popular. eventttal 
ratio di 
Many ci 
To assist ‘Etna representatives, the following Accident Insurance cca 
rst yed 
sales helps are available: The n 
lines ani 
sion hay 
size of ¢ 
largely 
>44) SI ihe d dri 
1. A new simplified tna Rate Manual aw Bg 
2. Accident Sales Guide 0% F 
3. Accident Sales Talk of tine. 
necessiti 
4. Window Display Material a 
the tron 
5. Cartoon Motion Picture Film — 
6. Four-color Double Mailing Cards role 
7. Sales Folders and Leaflets yan 
Claim 
emphasi 
local sa 
affect wv 
or serio 
claim is 
deductib 
A 
Durin, 
total th 
New Yo 
a 16% ¢ 
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THE AXSTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - HARTFORD, CONN. A. 
Affiliated Companies 
THE ATNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY — 
rHE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. Fire De 











